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HIS collection of Stories, Sketches and Verses *by 
my late beloved wife, is a memorial of my un- 
dying affection for her, and an expression of the 
inconsolable sorrow I suffer in her loss. I present it to 
relatives and a few friends, to whom I know it will be 
acceptable, and by whom it will be prized as the reminder 
of a good and gentle woman, whom they all loved with 
a warmth of affection, upon which no cloud ever threw 
its shadow. If it should be read by anyone who never 
knew my dear Carrie, it may help to show that literary 
occupation is quite compatible with a perfect discharge 
of the domestic duties. For she was a true and con- 
stant wife and a devoted mother, and she fulfilled all 
the social obligations with an exemplary conscientious- 
ness and a continual cheerfulness, that won the hearts 
of all who knew her. Her death, at an age when her 
intellectual qualities were only beginning to mature, 
N^ deepens the regrets that are felt at her decease. 
V To all of us she is a most tender memory; and 
^ although the pleasure of reading this book will be sad- 
>^ dened by the recollection that I have lost her who wrote 
5 it, it will now and then serve to put me in mind of her 
^ J as I knew her in the sunshine of that life, upon whose 
brightness the night of death came all too soon. 

A. E. CLARKE. 
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TALES AND SKETCHES. 



XittU ftellfe. 

;HAT a sweet face it was ! not beautiful, not even very pretty, 
^,J| and yet full of a nameless attraction ; perhaps all the more 
so for a look of sadness that rested on every feature. This sweet, 
gentle face belonged to Emily Maurice, the only daughter of a wido\T 
lady, who suddenly found herself without means of support, owing 
to the failure of the firm in which her small fortune had been in- 
vested. It is the old story. Mrs. Maurice's husband had, some 
years beforeUiis death, placed his wife's money in the hands of a 
trusted friend, who, proving entirely unworthy of the charge, used 
it for his own speculations, and — lost all. Is it any wonder, then, 
that Emily looked sad and thoughtful, as she sat in their pretty 
little sitting-room a few days after they had heard the cruel news. 

The poor girl knew that her mother was quite unfit for exertion 
of any kind, and that sadly it would pain her to see her only child 
working for their mutual support; and Emily took after her 
mother in so many ways, that a stranger would have wondered 
how the daughter was more fitted for work than the mother. And 
so Emily sat gazing out into their pretty little garden, thinking 
deep thoughts of what her work should be ; how should she begin 
to search for it? Must they leave their peaceful little cottage, 
where they had lived for the last ten years, since she came there a 
ittle child of seven, to the time of her father's death ? Over and 
over again had Emily asked herself these questions, while the 
silent tears rolled from her sweet brown eyes. And then she felt 
a loving arm thrown round her, and she was drawn softly to her 
mother's breast, there to weep, till, remembering how bad all this 
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2 TALES AND SHETCHES. 

emotion was for her mother, she made a great effort and conquered 
her feelings. 

'^ Mamma, darling, don't think I am grieving because I shall 
have to work for you ; I will do all that a daughter can ; but oh ! 
mamma, to see you wanting comforts will be very hard ; and must 
we leave this pretty home, where we have been so happy ?*' 

" My child, I have not yet had time to decide anything. What 
do you think ?" 

" Mamma, I think, if we can only manage to stay here, we 
shall not mind so much what we have to do. You know how we 
love this place." 

And so long and earnestly did the mother and daughter consult 
over their plans, Mrs. Maurice with her brave, faithful heart, but 
weak fragile body, Emily with as firm and true a heart, a strong 
brave spirit, and a frame better fitted for work, although she had 
not tlie robust health possessed and yet so slightly prized by many. 

Emily felt now that she must 

** Act, act in the living present ! 
Heart within and God overhead !" 

and so, after their long talk, Mrs. Maurice and Emily decided to 
try what they could do by taking in work. Fortunately they had 
a sewing machine ; and, if this plan succeeded, it would do away 
with the painful necessity of leaving their present home. Mrs. 
Maurice thought she would at times be able to help Emily, and so 
they determined on trying this plan. 

Then came the question, how should they procure work ? Their 
friends were few in number, for mother and daughter had been all 
in all to each other ; indeed they scarcely knew the neighbours 
round them. As they thought of this new difficulty their faces 
grew very sad. Just at that moment the door was opened and in 
bustled Mary, their only servant, to lay the tea-things. Now Mary 
was a thoroughly good, warm-hearted Irish girl, who loved her 
mistress, and felt a real interest in all her concerns ; so when she 
saw the sad anxious faces of Mrs. Maurice and Emily, she made no 
scruple of at once enquiring the cause ; and so trusted was this 
good girl that Mrs. Maurice told her all their troubles. Mary was 
very sorry ; she offered warm sympathy, and better still, substantial 
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service. She was quite sure she could get them work ; she knew 
a young woman who at present had far more taken to her than she 
could do; and the girl's honest face beamed with pleasure as she 
thought she would be able now to help those who had always been 
kind to her. This put Emily into great spirits, but her mamma, 
though thankful that work seemed so near, could not feel quite so 
hopeful. 

They quickly sat down to tea, and had a much more cheerful 
meal than they had expected. Mary told them, with her usual 
freedom, they must be quick over tea, so that she might get out 
early and go to see her friend, Lucy Smith ; and in her own mind 
she fully determined that she would bring back good news, if not 
work for them. And so she did ; a few hours later that evening 
she came home with a beaming smile on her face, and with a cheer- 
ful voice exclaimed : 

" There, Miss Emily ; there's work for you ;" and she placed a 
large bundle on the table. All eagerness, Emily opened it, 
anxious at once to begin her labours. What was her astonishment, 
instead of a heap of plain sewing, as she had expected, there, in a 
light basket, was a rosy-faced baby ! Immense also was the sur- 
prise of Mrs. Maurice, whilst Mary's face^ in its blank amazement, 
was a comical picture to look at 

"Well, ma'am; well. Miss Emily! Who ever could have 
thought it ? bow I was taken in !" 

" Mary, what is the meaning of this ?" asked Mrs. Maurice, 
very seriously. 

" Indeed, then, ma'am, it's not me that can tell you." 

" Oh, Mary, what a girl you are, to play jokes at such a time ! 
Do tell us whose baby you have borrowed for the occasion ?" asked 
Emily, who had experienced tricks of Mary's before, and thought 
this was another to add to the number. 

^'Indeed, Miss Emily, this is most wonderful, and I don't 
know a thing about it, and never saw that blessed babe before." 

Just then the " blessed babe " woke up out of what must have 
been a very sound sleep^ and it cried so lustily, that for some 
time all three of them were occupied with it. 

B 2 
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Mrs. Maurice had carefully taken it from the basket, and 
walked up and down the room, hushing it softly on her bosom. 
Emily moving close by her side, kissing its little face, and holding 
its tiny hands, listened to the sweet baby-talk her mother was 
softly speaking ; perhaps, thinking the time once was when she so 
rested in her mother's arms. As for Mary, there she stood, 
gazing at the sight with her wondering face still bearing a look of 
the most intense surprise, while she gave vent to sundry excla- 
mations. 

"Who on earth does the child belong to? Well, I never could 
tell the girl who put it in my arms if I did see her again, and my 
mistress not knowing how to keep herself, and now a blessed baby 
in the house !" and so she went on till Mrs. Maurice exclaimed : 

" This poor little child is hungry, Mary ; is there any milk in 
the house ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, there is," and off Mary ran, returning in a 
moment with some which had been reserved for Mary's own tea ; 
but in her eagerness to go out, she had not waited to take any. 
With tender hands Mrs. Maurice over and over again offered a 
spoonful of milk to the little lady — for it was of the " female per- 
suasion" — but without avail; the baby evidently knew nothing 
about silver spoons, and obstinately refused to be fed. She 
cried so loudly that there was no opportunity to do anything but 
try to quiet her. Emily, in her inexperience, was sure the infant 
would be choked ; Mary felt indignant that Mrs. Maurice would 
not let her pour the drink down the child's throat by force, and 
turning suddenly away, she knocked over the basket, which fell 
to the carpet, and then they found that not only a baby had come 
to them, but ways also to keep it in comfort. 

First of all, there was a bottle of nicely prepared food, which 
had narrowly escaped being smashed in the fall. Very soon the 
hungry child was enjoying it, and then Mrs. Maurice, turning to 
Mary, asked for her explanation. The substance of it was, that 
her friend, just as she expected, had more work than she could do, 
and would gladly let Mrs. Maurice have some ; every moment she 
was expecting a girl to arrive with another quantity, and she told 
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Mary if she would wait a few minutes, she might take it home. 
Mary waited impatiently a long time, but it did not arrive; and 
then Lucy Smith advised her to go and meet the girl. So Mary 
started off, and a few paces from the door she met a slight girl 
carrying a large bundle rolled up in a shawl. She stopped the 
girl and said, " Is that the work for Lucy Smith ?" 

**Yes," she answered in a low voice, and hastily pushing the 
bundle into Mary's arms, disappeared down the dark street. 

" I know now, her manner was wild and strange, though I 
never thought anything of it at the time,'' continued Mary. That 
was all Mary could tell ; and deeply perplexed, Mrs. Maurice sat 
thinking over the mystery, and tenderly hushing the child in her 
arms, while Emily began picking up the scattered articles from the 
carpet. There were little embroidered frocks, muslin petticoats> 
soft white flannels, little shirts of finest linen, edged with delicate 
thread lace, and — what perhaps Mary admired most of all — there 
were three little frilled night-gowns, besides one which the child 
wore. All the clothes were marked " Nellie.'' The peach-faced 
baby seemed to be about three months old. A tiny golden curl 
rested on her fair forehead, a pair of bright blue eyes shone 
beneath wonderfully marked brows, the nose — ah ! that we will 
leave to time to improve. The lips were as red as the reddest 
cherries that ever grew. Never was there a sweeter picture of a 
baby than little Nellie looked as she lay there in the gentle arms 
of Mrs. Maurice. 

** Oh ! mamma, do keep the little Nellie ; she will seem like a 
dear little sister to me, and I will work so hard," said Emily very 
earnestly. 

** Gladly, Emily, will I keep this little child with us if it be pos- 
sible ; but I am so bewildered I know not what to say." 

And as Mrs. Maurice kissed the soft little face the tears flowed 
freely on it. Baby Nellie in her snow-white frills slumbered 
quietly that night, and for many nights to come, in the loving arms 
of Mrs. Maurice, and none could have been more tender, more 
gentle, more kind. 

All attempts to find out Nellie's relations were without success. 
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Ill as Mrs. Maurice could afford it, she had spent money in 
advertising for owners for the child ; but all without light being 
thrown on the mystery. And so little Nellie soon became the pet 
of the house ; Mrs. Maurice dressed, washed, fed, and cared for 
her ; Emily never tired of nursing her, when she could spare the 
time from her sewing machine ; and Mary often left her work to 
come and kiss *^ the angel of the house and blessings on it," and 
to wonder over the finding of the little child and how she had 
been taken in ; and yet, after all, not so much taken in, for the 
girl had said it was ^* a buriQle of work, and sure it was,'' Mary 
would laughingly add. 

The quiet days passed on ; Lucy Smith supplied them with as 
much work as they could manage, and yet they seemed merely to 
procure food ; nothing was saved for other expenses. They found 
it hard enough to earn the little money they required for their 
simple housekeeping. 

Mary's wages had not been paid for several weeks, and taxes 
would soon be due ; fortunate it was that their cottage was their 
own, so they had not rent to add to their troubles. 

It was a very cold evening, but no fire was in the grate — when 
Mary's work obliged her to have one in the kitchen, the sitting 
room was without. 

Wonderfully well Mary managed, and constantly declared with 
a most serious face that '^ the kitchen is too hot ; may I, please, 
put the kettle on for tea in the sitting room !" 

They understood full well the girl's kind nature, and felt thank- 
ful to have her show it in such thoughtful actions. Emily, seeing 
her mother's grave face, left her work, and going to her side kissed 
her lovingly. 

'' Darling mamma, do rest now, you look so tired." 

** No, Emily, I must not rest ; indeed, I have just been thinking 
how much harder I must work." 

" Oh, mamma, don't say that." 

" But, Emily dear, I mean it ; we owe no bills, and certainly 
that is an immense comfort ; but we have Mary's wages to pay, and 
the taxes will soon be due." 
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A look of consternation clouded Emily's face. 

'' Mamma, what must we do ? How I wish now that I was 
musical ; but no piano, no music. We could not take pupils, even 
little children would not be sent if we tried a school." 

" Emily, it would be quite useless. I have thought over and 
over again. Our present plan must be continued, and we must 
sell some of our things to pay Mary, then we must offer to let her 
leave us, and in her place we must have some young cheap girl." 

** Well, ma'am, I am very sorry to hear you talk so," said Mary, 
who had entered the room unperceived. " When I want money 
I shall ask for it, and till I do don't trouble anything about it, 
ma'am, and as for leaving you I don't intend." 

Mrs. Maurice remonstrated with her, but in yain. 

" No other girl should iron that child's frocks," she said, and 
as usual got her own way. 

The following day, Emily with trembling steps, and a fast beat- 
ing heart, took a list of some of their books to a shop in tlie 
neighbourhood, and great was her joy when she returned home 
with a promise of two pounds for them. Mary soon took them, 
and brought back the money. Mrs. Maurice felt her heart lighfer, 
for now she had money for the taxes. 

Day by day, mother and daughter continued their work, 
stopping seldom, unless to nurse little Nellie for a few moments, 
or to play with her and talk to her as she lay on the carpet, trying 
to swallow her rattle or her little fat hands. 

• .•.«• 

Twelve months had passed away since the strange arrival of 
little Nellie. 

The one golden lock had grown into many golden curls, the 
large blue eyes were very blue, the cheeks so rosy, and the mouiii 
a perfect little rosebud, the eyebrows were still very peculiar, and 
remarkably dark for such a fair little child. 

It was wonderful how well they had managed for the last twelve 
months; they had made no debts, but still, to avoid doing so, they 
had been obliged to part with more books, and many little 
comforts and ornaments from their pretty cottage, which made it 
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look sadly bare to their own eyes, though others would not have 
noticed it so much. 

Their pretty little garden had not been attended to, they had 
no time to work in it as of old, nor had tliey money to pay a 
gardener. But still the roses bloomed as sweetly as ever, and the 
honeysuckle grew luxuriantly over the windows of their little 
sitting room, filling it with the sweetest of all sweet perfumes. 

A part of Mary's wages had been paid, but money was sadly 
wanted now for clothes, and to get what were most necessary. To 
buy boots and frockjs for the little Nellie, Emily's last trinket, a 
gold locket that had once been her mother's, had to be sold. 
Without a murmur, but not without silent tears, Emily parted 
with it. 

Mrs. Maurice saw those tears, though Emily did not know it, 
and as she received the money she clasped her daughter to her 
heart, saying, "Emily, we must trust in God, it is our only comfort.*' , 

Many more like sacrifices, were made, and so they managed to 
struggle on for the next three years. 

When Nellie was about four years old, she was the prettiest, 
merriest, and most mischievous little pet a house could possess as 
an inmate. Emily was stronger and more healthy looking at 
twenty-two than she had been as a girl of seventeen, notwithstand- 
ing all her hard work and many privations. 

In kind, gentle Mrs. Maurice, a great change had taken place, 
A constant want of those little comforts which she had never before 
been without, had told upon her delicate health during the last 
three years. Very ill she often felt; yet she tried to bear up 
against it; and Emily for a long time was deceived into thinking 
there was not much the matter with her mother. 

But one day, in the middle of the hot Australian summer, 
when, as usual, they sat at work together, Emily suddenly looking 
at her mother, in surprise at receiving no answer to a question, was 
dreadfully shocked to see a death-like pallor on her face, and in 
a moment afterwards, with a deep sigh, Mrs. Maurice fell insensible 
to the floor. 

Poor Emily sprang forward with a cry of anguish, and tried to 
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raise her mother, and by the help of the faithful Mary, who was 
soon in the room, carefully placed Mrs. Maurice on the sofa, where 
consciousness soon returned, although still so utterly prostrated, 
that Emily at once sent Mary for a doctor. 

" Mamma, darling, you seem so ill I have sent Mary for Dr. 
Gray." 

" My dear child, I have tried to bear up till now for your sake, 
but the pain has been terrible." 

Little Nellie, frightened at the scene, crept out into the garden 
and stood at the gate, with her golden curls flying in the wind, 
and her chubby hands full of bright verbenas ; but the thought 
that " poor mamma was so white," had taken away her joy in her 
flowers, and the little face looked very grave, while tears stood in 
the child's blue eyes. 

Soon the doctor drove up to the gate, for Mary had fortunately 
met him long before reaching his house. Springing quickly out 
of the buggy, he entered the garden, where he saw the pretty little 
figure of Nellie, and gazing at her for a moment, a look as of some 
remembrance of suffering passed over his face. Stooping down, he 
lifted the surprised child in his arms, and kissed her passionately. 
Placing her down again among her scattered flowers, he quickly 
entered the house. His examination of Mrs. Maurice soon con- 
vinced him of her dangerous state. Poor Emily's heart sank 
within her. She read in the doctor's face the terrible truth that 
soon she would be motherless. 

In the midst of her sorrow poor Emily could not help noticing 
how kind and gentle the doctor was to her dearly-loved mother, 
and she liked him for it, as others always did who saw him with the 
sick and suff*ering. He was a good man, and there was something 
very attractive in his pleasing, though not handsome face. He was 
always very pale, and his black hair and beard were slightly 
streaked with gray, although he was not more than thirty-five years 
of age. His figure was unusually tall and slight, and Emily 
noticed he was rather lame. He did not stay long, saying he 
would call again later. Emily and Mary then with gentle hands 
undressed Mrs. Maurice and put her to bed. 
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" Nellie," she whispered, and Emily lifted the child up to be 
kissed, and the golden curls mingled for a moment with the silvered 
locks on the white pillow. 

"Emily, darling, I am so tired. God bless you, my child," 
murmured Mrs. Maurice, and fell into a deep sleep. 

Then Emily stole into the next room, and gave way to her 
grief for a few minutes, but feeling she must control herself, with a 
silent prayer for strength she went back to her mother's side. 
Mary soon entered the room with the medicine which the doctor 
had ordered, and little Nellie followed her in. 

After a time Emily thought she ought to wake her mother to 
give her medicine, which Dr. Gray said should l>e taken as soon 
as possible. Leaning over her mother, she pressed her lips to the 
pale face; but with one wild shriek she started back. 

Her mother was dead ! 

Poor orphan girl ! a bitter trial was hers. 

Mary's grief found vent in a low groan, but she felt it was no 
time for her to give way to it. 

Little Nellie, terrified at the sight before her, clung to Emily's 
dress. Taking the child in her arms, Mary quickly ran into the 
nearest neighbour's and begged them to send for the doctor. 
When Mary and little Nellie returned, Emily was in an agony of 
grief, and had flung herself down by her mother's side, entreating 
her wildly for one last word of farewell ; but long afterwards she 
remembered the last words she had heard from those dearly loved 
lips, " God bless you, my child," and they comforted her. 

When Dr. Gray returned, all the consolation he could give was 
in telling Emily that her mother had passed away painlessly while 
in that deep sleep. 

At the time of his first visit, he had feared that Mrs. Maurice's 
hours were numbered, and had intended, when he returned, to re- 
main at the cottage for the night, but the end had come sooner 
than he had expected. The doctor gently led Emily from the 
room, and with a few kind w^ords left her in the parlour with |)oor 
frightened little Nellie. Then he went back to Mar>', and said he 
would send a woman to assist her, and would give all necessary 
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orders for the funeral. This came all too soon for Emily, and sad 
it was in every detail. 

Emily would not be dissuaded from paying the last tribute of 
love to her dearly-loved mother, and she and the faithful Mary 
attended as chief mourners. The clergyman. Dr. Gray, and two 
or three neighbours completed the number of followers to Mrs. 
Maurice's grave. 

When the mournful ceremony was over, Emily went back to 
her desolate home. Clasping little Nellie in her arms, she sobbed 
pitifully, and said : 

" Nellie, darling, you are all I have, now poor mamma's gone." 

" Don't cry, Emmie, mamma's a bright angel now." 

To kiss the little consoler was Emily's only answer, but she felt 
comforted by the child's simple words. 

A few days afterwards, Emily, who had returned to her old 
work, sat busy at it, when Dr. Gray entered the room ; and, much 
as she had longed for the opportunity to thank him for all his 
kindness, she now found it difficult to find words. 

" Miss Maurice, I think I have more to thank you for, than you 
have to thank fne for ; but will you grant me a favour?" 

Emily, greatly surprised, asked him what it was. 

" Tell me little Nellie's history." 

With a wondering face, Emily in a few words told him all about 
the arrival of Nellie as a " bundle of work." 

Nellie just then ran into the room, and the doctor caught her 
in his arms and showered kisses on her little face. 

" My little baby girl found again, come back from the grave !" 

" YourSy Dr. Gray ; how can it be ? Oh ! do not take away 
my little Nellie. She is all I have now." 

Gently the child was placed in Emily's lap ; and seating himself 
by her side. Dr. Gray said : 

" I will tell you of my sad life experience ; how I lost a wife 
and child. Six years ago I married a beautiful girl, whom I can 
remember as a little child like Nellie ; and I mean not alike only 
in size, but in every feature, most particularly the eyebrows strike 
me, they are so exactly the same, and so peculiar. 
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" We lived most happily together, and, after a time, our cup of 
bliss seemed full to overflowing, when a baby daughter came. For 
a short time we felt it a * well-spring of pleasure ;* but soon came 
my awful trial. When baby was about six weeks old, I one day 
took my wife out for a drive, and she caught cold from the sudden 
change of the wind. To my great sorrow, it resulted in an attack 
of fever, which kept her very ill for a long time. Most unfortu- 
nately, when she was only partly recovered, urgent business 
obliged me to leave home. While I was away, the accounts I re- 
ceived made me very uneasy, and I determined to return home as 
soon as possible. 

" I^te one evening I entered the night train to start on my 
journey home ; we had only gone some twenty miles when a 
dreadful accident hapi)ened, many i)assengers were hurt, and I had 
a terrible fracture of one leg. * 

** Imagine my feelings ; to be laid uj) at a country hotel with a 
broken leg, while my j)oor wife lay ill so far away. I will not linger 
over details, suffice it to say, I became very ill, and for many 
months could not be moved from the house. When I was just 
getting a little stronger, my mother, who had come to nurse me 
during my illness, gently broke to me the appalling news that I was 
a widower and childless. 

"An exaggerated account of the railway accident had reached 
my poor wife, and she had become partially insane. It had been 
decided to send my little daughter away to the care of a respectable 
woman, who lived a little way from town. The day for her re- 
moval arrived. A basket was packed ready with her clothes, in my 
wife's room, and the child lay asleep on the bed. The woman 
was unavoidably detained, and did not arrive in the afternoon 
as expected. My mother, who took turns with an experienced 
nurse, to watch my poor insane wife, fell asleep from utter weariness. 
Need I tell the rest ? The agony my mother felt on waking, and 
finding that my wife had gone away, none could tell where, and 
taken her baby with her? The basket of clothes also was missing, 
and my mother tried to hope they had come to me, or gone to 
some friend's house. But no. Days afterwards the body of my 
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poor wife was found floating down the river, a few miles out of 
town. No one doubted that the innocent baby had shared her 
mother's fate." 

Emily had Hstened spell-bound to Dr. Gray's story ; now she 
knew why he had those silver lines in his dark hair, those deep 
marks as of great suffering on his brow, and his lameness was ac- 
coimted for, he had never entirely recovered from that dreadful 
accident. She held little Nellie very closely as she said: — 

" Nellie is my all now, how can I part with her ?" 

" You never need," said Dr. Gray, with a look that sent the warm 
blood to Emily's fair face. But she hid her blushes behind Nellie's 
golden curls. Recovering herself, Emily asked the doctor when 
he first suspected the truth about little Nellie ; and he told her on 
first seeing the child he had felt convinced of it, from her extra- 
ordinary**likeness to her mother. Then he heard her called 
" Nellie," his child's name. He had questioned Mar)', and from 
her heard something of the child's being so mysteriously brought 
home. Little Nellie soon made friends with her new-found papa, 
but cried bitterly when he asked her if she would go home and 
live with him. 

" Emmie would be lonely, little Nellie can't leave Emmie." 
Nor did Dr. Gray wish it, but he insisted on paying a weekly sum 
to Emily for the child's support, and asked if he might come often 
to the cottage. Emily thankfully accepted the charge of her little 
pet ; and the extra money received for doing so removed a load of 
anxious care from her heart. How she wished the help had come 
sooner, to lessen her poor mother's cares and troubles. 

...... 

A year after poor Mrs. Maurice's death, a quiet little wedding 
party left Woodbourne Cottage. 

Emily, dressed in a soft lavender silk and spotless white 
bonnet, walked by the side of Dr. Gray ; her sweet face had lost 
its sadness now, though a tear stole down her cheek as she thought 
of her dear mother, who would have rejoiced in her happiness on 
her wedding day. And Emily was very happy now, she had 
learnt to love Dr. Gray with a deep earnest love beyond all words. 
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His love for her was as great and true, though different to the love 
he had given his poor lost Nellie, that was the romantic love of 
his early manhood. His little daughter, the Nellie of our storj, 
looked very sweet in her white muslin frock and blue ribbons, 
and danced about in great glee, shaking her golden curls on her 
fair shoulders. 

Looking down fondly on the lovely child walked her grand- 
mamma, a £ur pleasant looking lady, with soft brown hair. She 
looked much more like a sister of the doctor's than his mother. 
Lastly, there was the faithful Mary, blooming as ever, and thinking 
much of a similar event in which she would soon take part 

The church reached, they found a few of Dr. Gray's old 
friends assembled, to offer their kind wishes and congratulations ; 
and trusting all were realised, may we not leave Emily to her new- 
found happiness? 

As Dr. Gray left the church with his blushing bride, he 
whispered softly in her ear, 

'' Darling, it is our Nellie now, and I shall ever strive to be as 
good to you as you have been to her." 
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One Snmmet of a Xife-'XTfrne. 

[Twas fifteen years ago that the onegreat event of my life happened. 

Then I dreamed my first sweet dream of love and happiness, 
and almost held the cup of bliss in my grasp, when rudely, cruelly, 
it was dashed from me, and now I am an old bachelor of forty 
summers — no : forty winters, for there has been no summer for me 
but the brief time of my love-dream. 

Fifteen years ago I was a young bank clerk, with no relations 
in the colony, and very few friends. I had been left an ori)han 
when quite a little child, and for years was dependent on the 
charity of an uncle and aunt, for whom it is sufficient to say I had 
cause to feel but little affection. I thought it a joyful day when 
I left the old country and the unhappy home of my boyhood, 
where I had ever been an unwelcome inmate. However, my uncle 
did not let me leave England without good letters of introduction, 
and one of these procured me a situation in a first-class Melbourne 
bank. Of course I had plenty of hard work and a very small 
amount of pay, the usual rule in these establishments. The high 
salaries are generally reserved for those who have short hours and 
little work. 

I found a comfortable home in a quiet family living at the east- 
em end of the city. Mr. and Mrs. Wood treated me with unvary- 
ing kindness, and their only son, (ieorge, was my greatest friend, 
and had a situation in the same bank that I was in. We were in- 
separable; day by day we worked at the same desk, and our 
evenings were always spent together. Reading and chess occupied 
us when at home, but oftener we were out at some place of public 
amusement, and an occasional dance we both enjoyed. Theatres 
and operas were strongly disapproved of by (ieorge's parents, so 
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we spared their feelings, and when we went to either generally 
implied that we had spent the evening with a friend. 

George Wood was the finest, jolliest fellow anyone could call 
friend, and so handsome ! He had a splendid tall figure, a head 
of brown curls, and a pair of whiskers that were the admiration of 
Collins-street belles. And what was I, Harry Morton, by his side ? 
A dark, sallow-complexioned stripling, with a mat of black hair 
that nearly met my thick eyebrows, while an immense black beard, 
whiskers, and moustache, entirely hid the lower part of my face. 
Some of our companions used to chaffingly call me the " gorilla ;' 
which was a precious complimentary nickname, no doubt. But 
now that my hair has thinned and silvered from trouble and 
anxiety, and my whiskers are streaked with grey, I can look back 
to my old gorilla-like appearance, and wish for it once again. So 
completely altered am I, so entirely different in appearance, that 
no one would recognise me as the young bank clerk of fifteen 
years ago. 

George and I had been living together for about two years, when 
one evening I sat lazily smoking on Mrs. Wood's pretty little 
verandah, when George, sauntering out, proposed a walk. 

" Too comfortable where I am, old fellow," was my answer, for 
it was a hot summer's evening, and I felt little inclined to mov*^ 
from my pleasant seat. But George would not take no for ^^ 
answer, and laughingly chaffed me out. of my lazy mood. N^^' 
however, out of ill-temper, and George said he certainly never t>^' 
fore had found me quite such a cross, disagreeable fellow. M^' 
temper never was good like George's ; he was always happy, sun^^ 
and pleasant, with a kind greeting and a jolly word for everyon^ ' 
while a fancied slight or the smallest disappointment made me ^^ 
sullen and cross as a bear. 

Well, we started for our walk, our cigars between our lips, an^ 
Spruce — a splendid kangaroo dog, our joint property — following 
us. On and on we walked, but I could not shake of my ill temper^ 
when CJeorge suddenly exclaimed, "Why, Harry, where is Spruce?'^ 

A sullen, " I don't know ; you had better go back and look for 
him," was my answer. 
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When George did so, and whistled loudly for the dog, I strolled 
leisurely on, leaving him to search alone for our favourite. I must 
have walked on for about a quarter of an hour, when I began to 
wonder Geoige had not overtaken me, and then I turned to look 
for him. 

As I retraced my steps, I passed a pretty cottage standing a 
little back from the road. There, in the little garden, stood a 
lovely girl ; the bright moonbeams shone down on her head, 
showing its glorious wealth of golden hair, and the outline of 
a i^ale, sweet face, and slight girlish figure dressed in a light 
summer muslin. I gazed spell-bound, feeling as I never had felt 
before ; but in a minute the beautiful vision had vanished behind 
some shrubs, and then I saw the glimmer of a white dress through 
the hall door ; then it was closed, and the beautiful girl w^as 
lost to my sight. I felt that her image would live for ever in my 
heart. 

" Well, Harry, you're a nice sort of fellow, never to come and 
help me look for Spruce. A fine search Fve had," said Geoige. 

I answered him jokingly; I became excited; I talked and 
laughed incessantly ; I felt intoxicated with the love at first sight 
which filled my whole being. My friend, amazed at the change 
in me, asked, 

"Why, Harry, what has made you shake off the blues?" 

I gave an evasive answer ; I felt as if I had found a great and 
priceless treasure, and resolved that I would tell no one of it. 

As I tossed on my bed that night, restless and utterly sleepless, 
I determined that I would find out who this lovely girl was, know 
her, and win her for my own. 

Having seen her I loved her ; loved her, I thought, as man 
never before loved woman. 

The next day, as George and I were walking down to the bank, 
he asked me again what had made me change my mood the pre- 
vious evening. Sullenly I told him to mind his own business. 
Somehow, I feared he guessed my secret, and I dreaded his doing 
so, for deep down in my own heart I had a feeling that if he saw 
my beautiful charmer he too must love her, and then what chance 
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could I hope to have against him? I, so plain and unprepossess- 
ing ; he, so «jolly, so handsome, and such a favourite with every- 
one. But when I saw his sorrowful, hurt expression, I felt 
ashamed of my behaviour; so, as we entered the bank, I grasped 
his hand, and said, 

" George, old fellow, forgive me ; Fve been in an awful 
temper." 

In a moment, he had given my hand one of his heartiest 
shakes, and I, throwing off all my ill-temper, spent my last happy 
day with my old friend George Wood. 

That evening we stayed to do some work after bank hours, 
and with two or three other clerks had been amusing ourselves 
and relieving the monotony, by having rather an exciting game of 
ball with some of the bank rulers — I don't mean the directors— 
when suddenly we heard a step on the stairs leading from the 
accountant's rooms. Immediately we were all perfectly silent, 
busily poring over our ledgers, as the man entered whom we 
all hated most heartily. 

It was Mr. Richard Sand; the most deceitful, hypocritical, 
double-faced man that ever breathed ; one of those low, despicable 
creatures whose character seems written in their sallow, bloodless, 
beardless faces, and shrunken, unmanly figures. Such a man was 
Mr. Sand. To those above him in office he was a grovelling cur, 
ready to lick the very dust from their feet ; to those beneath him, 
he was the spy, the tyrant, the mean, exacting master, more like a 
Legree the slave-driver than an Australian citizen. Thank heaven, 
there are bui few Richard Sands in the world. This man had so 
wormed himself into favour with our directors, by his lies and 
cunning, that he seemed almost a necessity to the bank, and they 
had gradually grown to imagine that, without him, it could scarcely 
hold its position as the first in Melbourne. 

Quickly I can read a man's character, and when first I met 
Mr. Sand I set him down in my mind as the base wretch he was. 
He might have known the opinion I held of him, for he hated me 
as heartily as I did him. Mine was not the spirit to bow to such 
a master; and once in particular, resenting the unjust order he 
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gave me to do some work for one of his favourites — a director's 
son — I plainly refused, and we came to open words. • 

I knew he would not rest till he had been revenged, by getting 
me out of his way as he had others. His plan was to manage 
to send anyone he disliked away from the head office to country 
branches. He onge heard me express my horror of such an 
exchange, so I might well have guessed that mine would have 
been the next On the evening I have referred to, Mr. Sand 
fixed his black beady eyes on me, and with a malicious grin 
informed me that he had just received a telegram telling him 
of the illness of the bank's agent at Box Hill, and that, wishing to 
promote me, he had arranged for me to take the situation, and 
I was to start on the following morning at six o'clock. 

Imagine my disgust. I knew it was for revenge that he was 
sending me to this outlandish place, where, most likely, I should 
\>c buried alive in a diggings township ; but I dared not refuse to 
go ; to do so would have been forthwith to lose my billet. With 
a muttered imprecation I turned away ; sharply I was ordered to 
remain, and receive orders about the business at the agency. 

While I was burning to get away from this man, he kept me 
for more than twenty minutes talking ; while I only thought that 
now, before I had again seen my beautiful golden-haired angel, 
I should be hurried away hundreds of miles up countr)^, to remain 
as long as it pleased Mr. Sand to keep me there. 

At kist I was free to leave the bank, and after hurriedly 
collecting a few of my private properties, I went out into the 
street, meaning to go the same walk I had taken the previous 
evening; but as I found George waiting for me, not intending 
to lose the last of my company, in my vexation I made myself so 
cross and disagreeable that no one else but George would have 
stood it He, however, never lost his pleasant manner, and, as 
we went home together, I could not get away from him, so I felt 
bitterly disappointed at not being able to take the walk I had 
intended 

That night I again tossed upon my sleepless bed. One 
thought racked my brain. How could I live without even the 

c 2 
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shadow of a hope of ever knowing the golden-haired girl whom 
I had once seen, but who in that once had stolen my heart 
for ever? 

Miserable and unrefreshed, I arose at five o'clock, and found a 
welcome cup of coffee already prepared for me. Disposing of 
such preliminaries as so short a notice would allow, I repaired to 
the coach of!ice, whither George accompanied me, and found two 
of our fellow clerks waiting to see me off. Most unexpectedly 
I had the luck to obtain the box seat, and after a hearty hand- 
shake with my three friends, and a " Good-bye, old fellow : take 
care of yourself," I was just preparing to enjoy the comforts of a 
rug and a great coat, when Willie Dare, a big, good-tem|)ered 
young fellow, who was always on the look-out for pretty girls, 
tapped me on the arm, and in a loud whisper said, 

"There's a splendid filly inside the coach, Harry; change 
seats next stage. Don't I wish I had your chance of a pleasant 
day ! Good-bye !" 

" Good-bye," I responded, as crack went Mat's whip, and off 
started the four splendid bays, and the coach rattled through the 
almost empty streets. 

" Splendid filly inside ?" What did I care for fifty of Willie 
Dare's " splendid fillies ?" Why, if he was introduced to seven 
different girls in a week, he would be sure to fall in love with six 
of them. 

There was but one splendid girl in the world for me : and as I 
sadly thought that every moment the distance between us was 
growing greater, I felt that nothing would relieve my feelings so 
much as giving Mr. Richard Sand an idea of the power of my toe. 

We travelled on for about fifteen miles along a good road, 
bounded on either side by pleasant green paddocks, w^here horses 
and cattle were grazing in the early morning ; while the hills, 
covered with close timber, stretched out in the background, were 
made most lovely and picturesque by the blue haze resting on 
them. Many a neat little cottage nestling amongst the hills helped 
to lend a charm to the view. 

At last, we had to stop at a wayside hostelrie for breakfast and 
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a change of horses. Besides myself and Mat the driver, one nice- 
looking old gentleman, and one abominable small boy, formed the 
party at the breakfast table. If the landlord made much profit, 
after charging us a shilling each for our meal, certainly he could 
not have had to pay very high for the things he supplied so 
plentifully. He must have got his tea straight from China at half- 
price, and he certainly must have grown his own bacon, chops, 
and eggs. Mat consumed a large quantity in a small space of 
time, and when the nice old gentleman and myself were being 
pressed to " try" a fourth cup of tea each, we heard the crack of 
Mat's whip, the tramp of horses, and the loud cry of " Now, 
gentlemen, all aboard !" 

Up we jumped, seized our hats, and hastened to take our 
places. As I was mounting to my seat, I gave one glance at the 
inside passengers ; a welcome sight, so utterly unlooked for, 
caused a thrill of joyful surprise to run through my whole being 
as I beheld the girlish figure, and the fair pale face of my lovely 
enchantress. Her face was shaded by the long drooping feather 
of her black velvet hat, which made her golden hair look more 
beautiful than ever. But whilst I was still gazing. Mat's dry, 
sarcastic voice, asking me if I would like to wait for next day's 
coach, recalled me to myself ; and reluctantly enough I took my 
seat, feeling as if I was in a dream. 

We travelled over miles and miles of country, but I scarcely 
knew it ; the driver talked to me, and I answered him, but I knew 
little what we talked about. Once we were going up a hill, which 
seemed almost a perpendicular ascent ; and on my making some 
remark regarding it. Mat's dry voice quickly informed me that 
it w^as a nice bit of level country in comparison to what we were 
coming to. 

Some hours later we again stayed at a little country township 
for change of horses, and I had another glance at the fair form 
within the coach. As we again started I longed to take the inside 
place Willie Dare had advised me to secure ; and yet I felt I did 
not know how to trust myself so near the lovely gifL Therefore, 
another stage I travelled on the box seat ; when at sundown we 
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halted again I for the first time heard the lady passenger's voice 
as she told the old gentleman she would get out for tea. 

At tea time she sat opposite to me. How sadly unpoetical it 
seemed that my first words of that beautiful girl should be an in- 
vitation to take a chop ! The landlord must have had a fine profit 
out of me that evening. A cup of tea was all I wanted, for I gazed 
on my opposite companion incessantly, listening to every word she 
spoke, and treasuring each in my memory as the first sweet sounds 
from those loved lips. 

Again we prepared to start on our journey ; I felt I could not 
again mount to the box seat ; and after the other passengers had 
taken their places, I quickly jumped in and took a place opposite 
the young lady. And now 

*'The shades of night were falling fast." 

The young lady's book was closed, as were also the old gentleman's 
eyes and those of the disagreeable small boy. 

A sweet voice asked me, " How far is it to Edensville ?" How 
I longed to tell her that it was Eden to me already. She might, it 
is true, have thought it a slightly premature declaration, but I 
answered her question quietly enough, and then we talked of the 
long journey, and the scener}', and other things* One thing led 
to another, and I had the joy of a long conversation, learning, at 
last, -that my fair companion was going to live \^ith the grey old 
gentleman and his wife as an assistant in housekeeping, and indeed 
to act as a daughter and companion to them. 

We talked on for hours as we were jolted along in the coach. 
The road now lay through a lofty mountain range. For miles it 
was cut along the side of the steep acclivity. High above, on the 
left, rose the lofty peaks and mountain summits, whilst, on the 
right, just below us, lay deep ravines and beautiful fern-tree gul- 
lies. One false step of those galloping horses, one sleepy moment 
for the driver's experienced eyes, and down we should have been 
dashed, thousands of feet, to meet a terrible death among the huge 
ragged timber and rocky gullies below. Of these dangers, however, 
we were in happy ignorance through the darkness of the night. On 
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travelling the same road by daylight I shuddered to see its dan- 
gers, and to think of passing that road in darkness ! 

At last we reached Box Hill, and reluctantly enough I said 
" good-bye" to my fellow travellers ; not, however, without a great 
step having been gained towards the accomplishment of my hopes. 
For Mr. Ross, the grey old gentleman, had made friends with me 
and spoken most kindly of my future position, telling me that he 
was one of the largest shareholders in our bank, and saying we 
should often meet in business : he hoped also that we might become 
friends. 

I felt in an ecstasy of delight, and as the young lady companion 
gave me a smiling " good-bye," I walked off to the nearest hotel, 
scarcely knowing if I was walking or dreaming. 

....... 

Three happy months passed away ; months in which I became a 
constant visitor at Mr. Ross's station, and suitor for the hand of 
the lovely golden-haired Alice McKie. To the beauty of her cha- 
racter, and her loving, gentle disposition, no words of mine could 
adequately do justice; my whole life, my entire existence was 
thenceforth absorbed in my love for Alice ; and after knowing her 
for two months only, I was her accepted lover. 

Those who have felt the ecstatic bliss of acceptance by the be- 
loved one, can alone imagine the extent of my happiness. And so 
the joyous days flew by, and the " one summer of my life". drew 
near its close. 

One lovely summer evening I had spent with Alice, and as we 
wended our way through one of the beautiful fern-tree guUies that 
bordered the station of Mr. Ross, we talked of our future, of the 
happy cottage home we hoped soon to share, and where our great 
love would make up for our lack of money. We said we should 
each look back on our unhappy childhood as a black dream of the 
past, for Alice, like myself, had been a dependent orphan. 

Our parting was a long one that evening, and as we said " good 
night," I longed — oh, how intensely ! — to bear away my beautiful 
Alice with me, for a strange presentiment of coming evil had 
seized me. 
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Just as I reached the bank the Melbourne coach arrived : Mat 
reined up his horses, and down jumped Mr. Richard Sand ! ^^^lat 
did it mean? Ah! what? Ruin — utter ruin and desolation for 
me — the fruits alone of that low^, despicable, wicked roan's cun- 
ning plans. I cannot describe his malicious expression as he took 
a seat opposite to me in my office, and told me I had been found 
out as an embezzler of money belonging to the bank. As that man 
said it, he knew it was false, — utterly and entirely false, — ^as base 
a lie as ever was conceived by human mind. But, as he showed 
me his proofs of my guilt, and how cleverly he had made me 
appear a defaulter, I felt I was in his power completely. 

I wonder that I did not fell him to the floor, in my madness at 
discovering his cunningly-woven plot for my ruin ; I felt there was 
no escape ; that I was, indeed, though wholly innocent, utterly 
ruined, so cleverly did this man make out my accounts to have 
been wrong. I will not enter into jmrticulars, but I was convinced 
he had appropriated the alleged deficiency himself, and so manipu- 
lated the accounts as to throw the blame upon the branch of which 
I had charge. 

He hypocritically pretended to i>alliate his accusation on account 
of my inexperience or incapacity to resist temptation, offering me 
the alternative of refunding the money immediately — which he of 
course knew I did not possess, and consequently that his proposal 
was an impossibility — and resign my situation, or forthwith to leave 
the bank as a dismissed servant 

Nearly mad >^nth rage and despair, I told Mr. Sand that I re^^ 
his vile plot from beginning to end, that he had himself stolen t^^ 
money, and knew me to be as innocent as a child. With a sarca^*^^ 
smile, though a greener tint than ever spread over his sailed ^' 
bloodless face, he said, 

" Tell that to the directors ; they will only think you mad." 

" Then I will take my chance of a public trial, brave evei 
thing, and the truth must come to light." 

" No," said Mr. Sand, " acting under my advice, the director 
decline to prosecute you." 

It was useless to argue with this man. Before daybreak 
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was on my way to Melbourne, and my old friend George Wood 
]>assed me on the road going up to take charge of the Box Hill 
agency. 

In Melbourne, I did my utmost to prove myself innocent, but 
all without avail. Mr. Richard Sand was too clever a villain for 
me. A long letter I wrote to Alice McKie, my lost darling, telling 
her everything. It was returned to me, resealed, as if unopened, 
and with it came all my little love-gifts to her, given during that 
" one summer of my life." 

The grief, the anguish, the rage I had gone through, brought on 
brain fever, and I was taken, insensible, from tjie hotel where I 
had been staying, to the hospital, where I remained many weeks. 
During that weary time I had but one visitor, one friend, and that 
was Willie Dare. He alone believed me innocent, and remained 
true to me, and I found during that sad and troublous time what 
a fine true Christian heart that light manner and kindly joking 
way of his covered. To him I could talk of my lost darling, ever 
sure to have a sympathising listener, and from him I heard that 
Mr. Ross was one of the bitterest and firmest believers in my 
guilt I had, of course, to thank my arch enemy, Mr. Richard 
Sand, for that ; so too, no doubt, he had poisoned Alice's heart 
against me. 

At length I left the hospital, a hopeless, but — thanks to the 
teachings of Willie Dare — not a reckless man. For years after- 
wards I wandered in different parts of Australia, and managed on 
various goldfields to amass a considerable sum of money, which 
suddenly increased to a large fortune by a lucky si)eculation in a 
successful mine. At last an intense longing seized me to look on 
the fiace of Alice McKie once more. I had never ceased to love 
her, and, when I could restrain myself no longer, I turned my 
wandering steps towards Box Hill. 

I arrived there in the lovely spring of the year, took a hasty 
meal at a small hotel, and then went into the township, which, of 
course, was greatly changed. But I soon found my way to the 
bank. A neat cottage had been built near it, with a pretty 
garden in front. As I i>assed, I glanced in, and, with a feeling of 
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revived emotion, beheld the still-loved object of my former heart- 
worship. 

I must have been altered indeed, for, until I called her "Alice," 
she did not recognise me. Then, an exclamation of intense wonder 
escaped her lips. 

" Oh, Alice !" I said, " how could you believe me guilty ?" 

" They all told me so," she gasped. " And I heard Mr. Sand 
tell Mrs. Ross that you had a wife living in Melbourne 1 Besides, 
you left Box Hill so suddenly, without a word either to me 
or Mr. Ross ; what could we think ? I have long since found one 
charge against you was false ; I now believe the other was also, 
Harry." 

. So saying, she extended her hand, which I eagerly seized, and 
was about to raise it to my lips when my eye caught sight of the 
disengaged hand, upon which glittered a wedding-ring. 

Thus, then, I had found her, only to know that she was more 
utterly lost to me than ever ! 

At this juncture the gate opened, and my false friend of former 
days — who must have been but too willing to believe me guilty^ — 
George Wood, entered the garden. 

He, at least, did not fail to recognise me, for, as I hastily left 
the place, he vainly endeavoured to detain me, and called loudly 
after me to return, and hear what he had to say. 

An imprecation was my only answer. 

Hurrying to the hotel, I hastily paid my bill, mounted my horse, 
and rode off at a rapid pace, not heeding whither. 

I have now no more summers in life True it is that I possess 
ample wealth, the repute of which renders me a "respected 
citizen ;" for I know it is my wealth, and not my name — which 
is not Morton now, having taken another — that obtains the 
" respect." I have, however, one friend, and he alone knows my 
history — it is my true and faithful friend, Willie Dare. He, at 
least, has lost nothing by believing in my innocence. Next week 
he is to be married, having at last decided which he loves best of 
all the "splendid fillies" he has constantly been falling in love 
with for years past. My wedding present to Mr. and Mrs. Dare is 
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a charming little cottage, furnished suitably for the pretty bride who 
is so soon to take possession. 

I shall never marry ; but I have promised to be godfather to 
Willie Dare's eldest child, who, in consideration of my love and 
gratitude to AV'^illie, shall inherit my ample fortune. 

I have one great object in life, and that is, to be revenged on 
Mr. Richard Sand, by proving his guilt and my own innocence; 
and then declare my true name to my old associates and the 
world. The time for this draws near. Within a few days I shall 
be appointed one of the directors of that first-class Melbourne bankr 
out of which I was turned for embezzlement years ago. 

Revenge will be sweet, but never shall I have another summer 
in this life. 
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XTbe Xads ot 3vm Statiotu 

j[T was Christmas time; the beautiful, bright Christmas of 
U Australia, and at Ivan Station, not many miles from Mel- 
bourne, we were making great preparations for the customary 
grand pic-nic At that time I was Sibyl Davenport, a widow of 
only twenty-five years of age. Of my late husband, all I need say 
is that it was one of the happiest days of my life when he died. 
Most bitterly I hated him when my ix)verty, and other circum- 
stances, obliged me to marry him; he chose me for my beauty; 
I only married him for his money. 

'* Gold, gold, gold, gold, 
Bartered, borrowed, bought, and sold." 

When I had it in my grasp, how little happiness it brought me. 
The beautiful apple was full of ashes and cinders. How many 
thousands of men and women find this out too late ! 

Although I was a clever business woman, I could not manage a 
large station without assistance. I advertised for an overseer, and 
Ernest Ethridge applied for the situation; was engaged, and at 
once took up his abode at Ivan Station. Very soon afterwards I 
made a vow; a month's intercourse was enough to make me give 
him all my love, the devotion of a wicked womar^'s heart 

Ernest was not particularly handsome, but he was a fine, tall, 
manly young fellow of my own age, with a good, clever head, a 
high brow, and brown kindly eyes that were a pleasure to look at. 
His clear, open face was well set off by a fine pair of brown silky 
whiskers — a man's crowning beauty. But I think if he had been 
the plainest man in all Victoria it would not have lessened my love. 
What won my heart was his gentle, kindly nature, his manly. 
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truthful manner; his pleasant, tender, winning way; as different as 
joy and sorrow, or as night and day, from my detested husband. 

Two days before Christmas Ernest came to me when I was 
sitting on the verandah looking at the beautiful sunset, and greet 
ing me in his pleasant, yet always rather respectful manner, he said, 
"Will you do me a favour, Mrs. Davenport?'' 

"Yes, Mr. Ethridge; you know I will, without asking." 

"Oh, yes! I well know you are the most indulgent of mistresses 
to your servants." 

"Again you class yourself with my servants, Mr. Ethridge." 

"Yes; I feel that if I never remind myself of the fact I shall 
soon forget it. You are too good to me, and I may perhaps ask 
too many favours." 

With an impatient toss of the head, I asked — "Well, what is 
yx)ur present request?" 

Then he told me that his cousin, Effie Devine, had just arrived 
at Melbourne from Sydney, and he wanted me to ask her to our 
Christmas picnic As he spoke the colour deepened on his face, 
BLtid a tender look came into his eyes. I thought I understood 
that deepening colour, and the tender look from the brown eyes. 
Then I hated Effie Devine, whom I never yet had seen ; and I 
wished I could crush her to death as easily as I could kill the little 
canary that was singing in the cage above us, for I hated the canary 
for being so happy when I felt so sad. I clasped my hands so 
tightly together that the rings I wore cut into my poor fingers till 
the blood almost came. That pain was sweet compared to the 
bitter pain in my sinful heart. 

Ernest Ethridge little imagined what my feelings were as I 
calmly said how glad I should be to receive Effie. 

He went away to write to his cousin by the evening's mail, 
while I dashed off a few cool lines of invitation for him to 
enclose. 

In a few days our Melbourne guests arrived. They were 
of the customary stamp and variety. There were several good- 
looking merry girls, one or two plain ones, who were of course 
ver>' jealous of those who were so fortunate as to possess superior 
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attractions ; and we had some fine young men, who were such real 
gentlemen that they were a credit to Australia. We also had one 
of those foppish young swells who think it "awfully slow up 
the bush," but still are never known to refuse an invitation. 
These creatures cause immense amusement on a station by their 
absurd way of pretending to know everything when they know 
nothing, constantly betraying their ignorance. Such a visitor 
is talked of and laughed about for months after his visit termi- 
nates. There is no one so despised up the country as the regular 
new chum ; nothing is ever good enough for him. This is more 
especially displayed by those who are rather badly off, and 
perhaps inclined to be wild, and have been sent out from home 
by their affectionate relations, who wish them to sow their wild 
oats in a new country, while they devoutly pray that they may 
never hear of their troublesome younger sons again. 

Efiie Devine had not yet arrived; and on Christmas Eve 
Ernest came to me and said he was going to drive over to the 
railway station to meet her, and asked me to go with him. I was 
surprised, for I had just been thinking how much he would enjoy 
the drive with his cousin. Then I thought he only asked me to 
go because the horses and buggy, and his time even, were all my 
own. For a moment the little good that was in my nature urged 
me to decline Ernest's invitation ; but then, I thought, why should 
I deprive myself of the pleasure of a drive with him, and of the 
greater pleasure still of preventing their i^-h-i^U drive. So I went 
with him. 

As I took my seat by him in the cosy little buggy, I saw the 
happy look in his face. I was sure that he was full of joy at the 
thought of seeing Eflie again. Oh, how I hated her ! 

I shall never forget that drive. It seemed to me that 
Ernest was more of the friend and less of the overseer than he 
had ever been before. He spoke of Effie several times, and 
of his pleasure at the thought of seeing her once more. I had 
been burning with curiosity to know if she was a pretty girl ; 
but when I tried to ask that question my lips seemed to 
refuse to frame the words. Now I felt I must ask him before 
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I saw her. If she were a plain girl I should* be polite to her 
as I should be to any ordinary guest ; but if she had a 
beautiful figure like mine, a pretty face, and a wealth of 
golden hair, with a complexion that even Australia's blazing 
sun could not bronze, then I felt as if I should fly at her 
like the tigress that I was at heart, and kill her. In thought 
I should do it, although perchance not in very deed. 

" Mrs. Davenport, you must let me put your shawl round 
you." 

" Must," from Ernest's lips, was a new order of speech. 
" Oh, yes ;" I thought, his Effie makes him strangely for- 
getful. 

Without my {permission, he took my shawl and quietly 
put it round me. 

" Mr. Ethridge, I did not want this on." 
" But silence gives consent ; so, pray forgive me. It was 
presumption of me to take such a liberty. I don't know what I 
am doing." He spoke rather bitterly, and knitted his brows. 

" Mr. Ethridge, you have not told me yet what Miss Devine is 
like?" 

"What is she like? — well, really, nothing in particular." 
" Is she like me?" 

"You? No;" he answered, with intense surprise; and he 
gazed at me; one moment our eyes met, and I felt as if he could 
read my very soul with those truthful brown eyes. Then, with a 
short, low laugh, he turned his head, saying, " Eflie Devine is as 
much like you as night is like day," and gave the horses a sharp 
cut with the whip, which made them spring forward so rapidly 
that I was almost thrown from my seat. He did not notice it, or 
speak to me again till we arrived at the railway station. Then I 
saw Effie Devine's hand clasped in Ernest's, and her little dark 
face raised to be kissed. 

I turned away, sick at heart. How could I look at their 
happiness? But, oh! what a joy to see she was only an ordinary 
little dark-eyed girl, with dull black hair, no enchanting figure, no 
beauty. Could not I, in all my loveliness, wealth, and worldly 
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wisdom, conquer, when striving against such a rival? But I 
would not let her see one sign of my hatred. So I seemed to 
make Effie Devine as welcome as my other guests. 

That evening, she was the sunbeam of our party, with all her 
pretty little winning ways ; and I did not wonder that she had 
charmed Ernest, and made him love her so dearly. Not a spark 
of real beauty could be found in Effie Devine, and yet she was 
most fascinating, and nearly perfect in her own particular style. 
She was ver)' small, tiny in every way, and dressed in exquisite 
taste. On Christmas eve she wore a dress that was our young 
swell's special admiration. It was what no one scarcely but Effie 
would have thought of wearing; it was a shiny, silky material, of a 
gay blue colour, and trimmed with narrow rows of silk Victoria 
plaid. It was something quite new, and extremely pretty, and 
especially becoming to the wearer. 

When Ernest looked at his cousin, he said: "Effie, what a 
pretty dress you have on; no one ever gets quite such marvels of 
prettiness as you contrive to find." 

I heard these two words, and longed to tear that dress into ten 
thousand pieces. 

** Ah !" drawled Mr. Alphonse Albur}', " has it come straight 
from Paris?" 

"Oh no," said Effie, with a merry laugh; "it is from Mel- 
bourne, and I made it myself; am I not clever?" 

"Awfully. Really, Miss Effiie, I am surprised." A longer 
sentence would have been too much for his poor brain. 

Alphonse Albury and Effie were old friends. They had been 
acquainted in England, and since met in Sydney. 

I saw Ernest bend down and whisper something in Effie's ear. 

I just caught the end of the sentence as they passed me on the 

verandah — "the right kind of a wife for a poor man." Effie 

ookcd up in Ernest's eyes most confidingly, and in my heart 

I said that Effie should never be Ernest's wife. 

It rejoiced my heart that Effie could not play; and when 
we all gathered round the piano to sing, before retiring for the 
night, it was I who played the beautiful hymn — 



i 
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** While Shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground. 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around." 



And it was my rich powerful voice that led; and I loved to 
do it, though my heart was so wicked and full of sin. Some of 
these beautiful hymns had been my greatest comfort in life, and 
my purest pleasure had been in singing them. What an extra- 
ordinary medley of good and evil exists in the human heart? 
But then how well we all know "music hath charms to soothe 
the savage breast." 

Christmas morning was most beautiful, and every one was in 
the happiest spirits. Becoming toilettes of pretty muslins were 
the favourite dresses amon^ the ladies ; and the gentlemen had 
donned their dust-coats and straw hats. We were a merry party 
round the breakfast-table, and every one was greeted with the 
good old salutation, " A merry Christmas and a happy New Year." 
Alphonse Albury sauntered into the room last, and when he too 
received the good wishes, he merely drawled out, " Ah ! compli- 
ments of the season." We had arranged to start immediately 
after breakfast for Mount Bismarck. We intended to camp at 
the fix>t of the mountain, and afterwards to ramble up to the 
summit, which would be the excitement of the day. 

Most of the party drove, but two or three gentlemen said they 
K-ould ride, and Effie and another young lady begged very 
earnestly to be allowed to go on horseback. Then a question 
arose in my mind as to which I would do. Ernest would be 
almost sure to be with the equestrian party, but still I would far 
rather drive comfortably than get hot and tired with a long ride. 
However, the matter was settled for me. 

" Mrs. Davenport, we shall have a long, hot, tiring day. I 
would advise you to go in the little buggy." 

" Very well, Mr. Ethridge ; of course I expect you to arrange 
everything. You go on horseback, I suppose ?" 

" No ; for Mr. Albury has just begged to be of the riding party, 
io I have promised him my Zoe. May I drive you ?" 

D 
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I felt rather bewildered at this request, but was most delighted 
to think how vexed Miss Devine would be ; but, alas ! I was 
doomed to bitter disappointment. After we started a different 
arrangement had to be made. 

On Alphonse Albury mounting Ernest's spirited little Zoe, she 
pranced round the lawn, and tossed her head in a way that ver)- 
plainly showed she knew it was not her own master who had 
taken possession of her. The white look on poor Albury's face 
indicated his feelings. However, we started, but had only gone 
about a mile when Zoe became so restive that it was evident 
an accident would happen. 

" Mrs. 13avenport, that Zoe of mine will be the death of Mr. 
Albury if he rides her much further ; we must spare the country 
such a terrible loss as that would be." 

Ernest then pulled up our horse, and handed me the reins. 
I took them most reluctantly, as Ernest added, " May I change 
places with Albury ?" 

There was a tender look in Ernest's eyes, and I felt sure he 
was thinking of Effie, and how soon he would overtake her. How 
bitterly envious I felt as I thought, " Yes, he shall go to her; but 
they shall suffer for it." 

Mr. Albury took his seat by my side, and for once, being left 
entirely to his own resources, I was astonished to find he could be 
a tolerably pleasant companion. However, when I answered him 
it was as shortly as possible, for my thoughts were full of Ernest 
and Effie. 

They had left us far behind; and I fancied how they would 
ride along under the shady gum trees side by side; how they 
would enjoy the beauty of the bright blue sky, the balmy 
breeze, the cooing wild birds, the rippling streams; while I, >*''^" 
all my wealth and beauty, sat wickedly, vilely planning the wildest 
schemes to rid myself of Effie Devine, and win Ernest's lovC- 
Suddenly I found that I must think of my com])anion, and &^^ 
him a little attention. To my surprise and horror he was making 
me an offer of marriage. Oh! the presumption of the foppish' 
drawling, little puppy. 
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" Ah ! Mrs. Davenport, I admire you awfully. You are such 
splendid style. If you will accept my hand and heart, I — " 

Before he could finish the sentence I turned to him with a look 
of such intense scorn that the mean creature almost let the reins 
fall from his hands. (A few months afterwards I knew that he 
was a thousand times more mean than I imagined on that beau- 
tiful Christmas morning.) " How do you dare to speak to me 
like that? When I marry again I shall want a man for my 
husband." 

" Ah ! well, really, Mrs. Davenport, you are awfully severe on 
a fellow." 

" Be silent!" He obeyed me. A black thought came into 
my mind, and I looked him hard in the face to see if I could 
trust him. Then I saw that, though so much was wanting in his 
face, still there was a firm expression of the lips that showed 
he could be relied on in any matter if he made up his mind to it. 
And so I said to him: " Answer me truly; would you like to earn 
some money?" 

" Well, yes. I am awfully hard up just now." 
" Are you willing to do my bidding, and earn money?" 
" Well, I am not up to hard work, like Ethridge." 
"Work like Mr. Ethridge," I so scornfully replied that the 
poor cowardly fellow almost shook with fear. 

" Are you willing to earn ;f 500 on my conditions ?" My words 
seemed to take his breath away. 

"Good gracious! I would do anything under the sun for 
;^5oo." 

" Then haunt Miss Devine like a shadow to-day — disappear 
at three o'clock this afternoon — make your way to town, and 
leave Victoria immediately. In the list of passengers have the 
names of Mr. and Mrs. Alphonse Albury inserted. This can 
easily be arranged." While I spoke, Albury stared at me with 
a look of the most blank amazement. 

" Ah ! really, this is extraordinary. Did Miss Devine 

tell " 

" You need ask no questions." 

D 2 
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" No ; but will you just explain ?*' 

" I will explain nothing. You can accept my offer or not, just 
as you like." 

" Well, it's awfully queer." 

" Very well, if you don't want ^^500, which you can so easily 
get, we will say no more about the matter." 

" Oh ! well, you are too dreadfully sharp, Mrs. Davenport I 
never refused." 

" WcWy I give you ten minutes to consider." I held my little 
watch in my hand till the time was up, and just then we overtook 
Ernest and Effie, who were riding side by side, just as I expected, 
and in earnest conversation. I saw that Albury noticed it with 
surprise. No doubt he thought Ernest might have done better by 
lavishing his love on the wealthy " lady of Ivan Station." As I 
replaced my watch, Albury very quietly and firmly said, for once 
speaking without a drawl — 

" Yes, I will do it. In my case j£s^^ ^'^^ ^ ^ marvel of 
good fortune." 

When we all met at the foot of Mount Bismarck, I whispered 
a few words to Effie, and with a low laugh she assented. 

Alphonse Albury followed Effie like a shadow all day, and she 
flirted with him till every one noticed them. Ernest looked 
terribly perplexed and grieved ; and at last, when she was carrying 
on a little worse than ever, I saw him go up to her and point very 
reproachfully to the little tourquoise ring she wore, and say: ''Effie, 
this behaviour is too bad;" but she only made some laughing 
reply, though I fancied I saw her lip tremble. Tears certainly stcwd 
in her dark eyes as Ernest turned away with a grieved look in his 
face. I know she was sorry to vex him. 

Some of us went up the Mount. It was about three miles' 
walk, over a steep, rugged pathway ; but the beauty of the scenery 
well repaid us for our labour. As we stood near the little cottage 
at the summit of the Mount, where ah ancient Pole had taken up 
his abode, we had exquisite views all round us. There were 
pretty little homesteads nestling among the trees; mountains 
were stretching round in their wild, bold beauty ; and, just below, 
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was the picturesque little township of Marysville, situated in a 
lovely valley. Stray cattle grazed on the grassy plains, and added 
a chann to the scene. 

In the middle of the day we were a merry party, laying out our 
lunch on a snowy cloth spread under a shady old gum-tree, a tree 
that looked the very perfection of a picnic shelter. 

Ernest was so good to me, and every one seemed so pleasant 
and happy that, if it had not been for the wicked scheme in my 
poor jealous heart, I might have spent a most delightful day. Oh! 
it was a wicked plan for a woman's mind to bring forth on a 
beautiful Christmas morning. 

About the middle of our lunching time, a pleasant little excite- 
ment took place on the arrival of a party of blacks, who gathered 
round us, chattering their mingled jargon of native language and 
English. They seemed to enjoy some of our dainties immensely, 
and pronounced the plum pudding and mince pies "bell 
budgery." 

Early in the afternoon I had a few minutes' conversation with 
Alphonse Albury, and gave him instructions about receiving his;^ 5 00, 
and I gave him also other directions. He shuddered, and turned 
very white ; and, before he again spoke to Effie, I saw him take a 
deep draught of brandy and water. Then he returned to Effie, 
ajid soon they rambled away together along the side of the range. 
Now my time had come to be " wise as a serpent," but, alas ! not 
** harmless as a dove," or my scheme might yet fail, and " my sin 
find me out" 
• I tried to slip away from my guests, but for some time found 
it impossible. I felt wearied and tired out, both in mind and body. 
Ernest was all kindness, and showed me every attention, but 
sometimes with such a respectful manner that it made me feel 
angry beyond words, and I thought that he only acted so because 
^e was vexed with Effie, and wished to console himself. Too late 
I knew the truth ; but how often things come too late in a lifetime. 
^ last an opportunity was afforded ; Ernest had gone to give 
^ome orders about the horses, and then I quietly slipi>ed away 
from the merry group, and, as swiftly as my tired frame would 
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allow, I made my way to the path which Alphonse and Effie had 
taken. 

I walked very quickly, hoping to get within sight of them; but 
could find no trace of them for a long time. At length I was on 
the edge of a steep rocky ravine. One false step, and I should 
fall and be dashed to pieces in the unfathomable depths below. 
I walked on and on feeling weary beyond measure. I 
frequently looked down into the ravine. It seemed to have a 
strange fascination for me. At last I sat down to rest, feeling 
strangely exhausted. Afterwards I retraced my steps; when 
suddenly I saw Alphonse Albury, alone, coming swiftly towards 
me. Such an awful change had come into his face that I scarcely 
could believe it was he. He reached me; he seized me wildly 
by the arm, and, with his teeth clenched, there issued a bitter 
curse from his bloodless lips; then he fled along a side-path more 
swiftly than I had ever seen man run before. 

I should never have known what happened next, or how I got 
back to the rest of the party, had not Ernest afterwards told 
me that he missed me, and when he went in search of me he 
found I had fainted, and fallen at the very edge of the precipice. 
It must have been when Alphonse Albury said those awful words 
that. I became insensible. After a time Ernest revived me with 
some brandy from his pocket flask ; and with his assistance I was 
able to get back to the camping place. 

By this time it was getting late; and preparations were being 
made for returning home. How tenderly Ernest helped me into 
the bugg)'; covered me up as if he would not have the slightest 
breeze blow on me; and I, guilty wretch that I was, wondered 
when 

•• My sin would find me out." 

Ernest took his seat by my side, and we started. Oh! what a 
time of bliss this might have been. 

Before we reached home, Ernest had told me of hisdeep» 
passionate love for me ; how he had tried to conquer it, to stifle 
it, to crush it in the bud, because he was only a poor man, and 
was so unworthy of me. He told me that he had quite intended 
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to go away, and never see me again unless he had in time been 
able to amass a fortune equal to mine, and had something more 
to offer me than his great love; but all his resolutions had 
failed when he found that I too loved him. My manner had led 
him to see the truth ; and he was most certainly convinced of the 
fact when he found me insensible ; for, as I was reviving, I had 
murmured, " Dear, dear Ernest," and looked in his face with such 
a look of love that he longed to clasp me to his heart. He had 
then determined that he could not go away and bury the secret in 
his heart as he had intended. 

And so, alas ! I found I had sinned all in vain. He loved me ! 
Poor Effie was nothing more to him than a very dear cousin, who 
he believed would one day be his sister-in-law. We arrived home 
long before any of the rest of the party. I was now the promised 
wife of a good loving man ; and how dearly I loved him, and 
bitterly repented the wicked scheme I had planned, which now 
made me feel such a miserable woman when I might have been 
supremely happy. I thought of ix)or Effie, the cousin Ernest 
loved only in a cousinly or brotherly fashion, and I knew " she 
was better than I had ever been." 

' I dreaded the rest of the party coming home. How should I 
possibly bear it when they should come and tell of Albury*s and 
Effie's disappearance ; and I felt so terribly ill and wearied out I 
stayed on the verandah to watch for some of the party coming; at 
last they arrived, and Ernest went out to meet them, and I saw 
perplexed looks, and heard whispers ; and I just caught Ernest's 
answer, " Do not alarm Mrs. Davenport." 

No one said a word to me about Albur)' or Effie. Others of 
the party arrived, and all were very kind to me. And kindest of 
all was Ernest, my dearly-loved Ernest. Oh ! how wildly I loved 
him ; if not, my sin would never have been so great. That evening 
seemed a century to me, the agony of susi^ense was so great. I 
felt as if I were turning to stone, while my eyes and brain were 
burning with the fire of fever. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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It was long after Christmas. I do not know how long, but 
many months, when I began to understand what was taking place 
around me. I remember waking up as if from some terrible 
dream of anguish, and thinking I had just had a long night's rest, 
and that it was the day after Christmas. A nice-looking young 
woman, w4th a kind, gentle face, sat by my side knitting ; and 
when I looked at her, bent down, saying : 

" Do you feel better now ?" 

" Who are you ?'' I asked. 

" I am nurse Brown, and take care of you." 

" I^ me sit up," I said wearily. 

I felt quite bewildered when I looked round. The room was 
clean and bare and square, which describes it well, for it had only 
a very little plain deal furniture. There were two or three little 
strips of matting ; the small window was guarded with iron bars ; 
there was no^fireplace, and the walls were white-washed. Why was 
I in this strange place, instead of my own pretty bedroom, with its 
handsome furniture, and numberless little elegances. I felt almost 
too weak and weary to question the strange woman. I sat think- 
ing for a little while, and wondering. I wondered, too, at all the 
strange dreams I had had ; and I thought of Effie, and longed to 
know if they were still looking for her. . . . .A 

frightful shriek rent the air ; it seemed to pierce my very soul, and 
with one as wild I fell into the nurse's arms. She soothed and 
comforted me as tenderly as if I were a little child. Then I heard 
the opening and shutting of many doors, and the clank of a heavy 
chain ; and then there was a silence again. A dreadful fear came 
into my mind. It made me tremble with a horror as great as 
Albury's curse ; and I cowered down on my bed, and hid my 
head under the coarse bed clothes. 

Oh ! the bitter grief, the tantalising fear that was in my poor 
heart, too dreadful to put into words. Then, how kind the nurse 
was ; my own sister could not have been more gentle and patient. 
I fell asleep, a restless, unrefreshing slumber; and when I wo^e 
up again she gave me food, and bathed my hot face, and tried to 
make me comfortable. 
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" Please, brush my hair," I said. 

" Yes, dear ;" and in a few minutes she began. 

''But let it all down,'' I said, and I raised my hand and 
felt nothing but a short, thick mat of hair — all my beautiful long 
hair was gone ; my " shower of gold," my " golden crown," as 
I, in my deep-dyed vanity, had termed it. ** Who cut my hair 
off?" 

•* I did, because you have been so very ill." 

" \Vhat has been the matter with me ?" 

She hesitated a moment, then said : 

" Fever ; but now you are getting better." 

" Where am I ?" with a great effort I inquired. The words 
seemed to choke me. 

" Away from home for a little while, l)ecause of the fever you 
had ; but you shall soon go back." 

So day by day passed away. A kind doctor came to see 
me frequently, and eyed me keenly while he talked to me, and 
led me on to talk to him. 

Nurse was always good to me ; but when I questioned her she 
always evaded answering me directly. At last I felt it quite impos- 
sible to bear the susi)ense longer, and I determined to question the 
doctor. He came as usual one day when I was sitting up ; and 
on this particular day nurse went out of the room for something, 
and I seized the opportunity. 

" Oh, doctor, will you tell me where I am ; I can bear this 
suspense no longer ?" 

He eyed me with his keenest glance, as if he meant to read my 
very soul ; then, with a tender pity, he said : " Mrs. Davenport, 
you have been terribly ill ; I scarcely dare tell you what you wish 
lo know." My pleading look must have touched his heart He 
took my hand very gently in his, and talked to me of many things, 
and then he rose up to go away. 

" Oh ! doctor, will you not tell me ^'' 

He turned away with a deep sigh, and a puzzled look in his face. 

Nurse was kinder than ever that day, and told me only to be 
patient, and all my questions should be answered. 
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A few days aften^ards the doctor told me I should go for 
a drive. Then nurse brought me a large, warm shawl, and put it 
round me, and a large hat and a very thick veil, that I could 
scarcely see through ; and at last I was taken out of that square, 
white-washed room, and led down a long corridor, and out once 
more into the blessed sunshine. They put me in a comfortable 
carriage, and we drove down to Brighton, where they told me they 
had taken lodgings for me ; and I was to stay by the seaside for a 
few weeks before I returned to Ivan Station. I felt almost as if I 
were in a dream. They told me nothing more till I was resting on 
the sofa at our lodgings. Then the doctor, who looked so 
strangely like Ernest Ethridge, told me gently and pitifully what I 
really already felt convinced of. I had had an attack of brain 
fever, which had left me wretchedly weak and terribly insane, so 
that I had been sent down to the Lunatic Asylum, where I had 
remained for four months; but was now recovered in mind, 
though my bodily health was ruined for ever. 

The false, bewitching Effie Devine had once been engaged to 
the kind doctor, who was so good to me ; and he told me that he 
was Ernest's brother ; and tears stood in his eyes, and his face was 
very white as he spoke. He said that Effie had eloped on Christ- 
mas day with Alphonse Albur>'. I thought then how well my vi^^ 
plot had succeeded if they imagined she had gone away witi^ 
Albury, while in all probability she had starved to death in ^^^ 
bush, or been dashed to pieces down that horrible ravine. 

" Doctor, you believe that false re[)ort ; but Effie did not S 
with Albury." He looked at me ver>' keenly, as if he fea*"^ 
my senses were not really restored. 

Then I quietly explained my wicked plan to him ; and af^^ 
wards he was able to prove to me that Effie had really been fal^ 
and had eloped with Albur). Before I had proposed my offer 
^500 to Albur}*, he and Effie had only been longing for money 
enable them to marry. She had been captivated by the flatterir^-^ 
silly little fop, and grown tired of the fine, manly, grave doctc^ 
Albury, too, was a worse man than I had imagined, for when t^ 
proposed to me for the small chance of getting possession C^' 
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III)' wealth he was engaged to Efiie, and she, false girl, was plighted 
to Dr. Ethridge. 

When I told the doctor of Albury^s curse at the picnic, he said 
that he attributed it to my wild imagination. 

At length, in a low, tremulous voice, I asked, "WTiat of 
Ernest r 

Then a look of deepest pity came into his face ; he came and 
took my poor wasted hand in his, and said gently, " To-morrow, 
Ernest, my poor brother, leaves for England, never to return. 
Albur>' and your wild ravings revealed all to him, and he is a 
broken-hearted man." 

** Will he say good-bye to me ?" 

The doctor's look was answer enough ; I read my fate ; Ernest 
would never see mo more. 

Oh! bitter grief; my beloved Ernest was going away for 
ever. 

All my wickedness was in vain. If I had but waited patiently 
a few hours on that eventful day, Ernest Ethridge would have 
been my promised husband, and now my beloved partner in life. 
But I had sinned greatly, and " my sin had found me out." I am 
a broken-hearted, miserable woman, and I have ruined the happi- 
ness of a good man. 
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Xilian's Secret 

** She'll not tell me if she love me, 
Crael little Lilian." 

ILIAN sat in a long, low, beautifully-furnished room, in a 
pleasant-looking house by the sea-side. She was half- 
buried in the soft cushions of a large easy-chair in the bow- 
window. By her side there was a little round table, draped i«^ 
crimson velvet with rich gilt fringes ; on the centre of it stood 
an exquisite bouquet of choice roses. The mild breeze blowing 
in at the window gently rustled the leaves of an open book. 
Lilian heeded not that her place was. lost ; her deep violet 
eyes wandered far away beyond the open book, beyond the little 
crimson table, beyond the lovely roses, and were fixed dreamily 
on a white sail that was fast fading away in the distance. She 
had watched the vessel for hours — she had gazed at it sailing 
over the blue waters of the bay, and now saw it fast disappearing 
on the far away horizon — 

" O'er the blue ocean gleaming 
She sees a distant ship, 
As small to view 
As the white sea-mew." 

At length she could see it no longer ; and wearily she closed th^ 
white lids of her large violet eyes, and with a sad sigh leant her 
forehead on her white delicate hand — a hand that showed no sign 
of ever having worked. What a sweet picture Lilian looked ; 
and yet there was no perfect beauty about her. Her figure was 
rather too tall and slight, but in her pretty blue-and-white muslin 
dress, with a light shawl thrown carelessly round her — she always 
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seemed to wear a shawl of some kind — she looked almost 
graceful. Her hair all hung down in thick brown natural curls ; 
her forehead was rather low, and not always unclouded ; her com- 
plexion was neither dark nor fair, but her cheeks had a beautiful 
red bloom, and her mouth was small, and sweet, and pretty — 

*' Lips that seeing we wish to kiss, 
And having kissed, to kiss again." 

Her teeth were rather irregular, but ver} small, and they gleamed 
like pearls between her red cherry lips. 

The door opened softly, and a middle-aged lady entered; she 

was dressed in grey silk; her figure was small and neat, and her 

face was fair, and sweet, and good, and she had a quantity of soft 

light-brown hair. Her dress was very rich and good, but plainly 

made, and she wore soft white ruffles at the neck and wrists. 

Xhis was Lilian's aunt, who had been as a mother to the orphan 

girL Aunt Lucy looked very grave when she saw Lilian's attitude. 

With a quiet, quick step she crossed the room and stood by her 

niece's side, then she stooped down and pressed a warm, balmy 

kiss on her cheek. Lilian unclosed her eyes, and they looked 

very dark and sad as they gazed into Aunt Lucy's, and the pretty 

r^di lips quivered as they tried to smile. 

^' Lilian, dear, this has been a sad i)arting for you." 
" Yes, Aunt Lucy ; now Edward Clare has gone I feel more 
tHxui ever how dear he was becoming to me." 

" Then why — ," and Aunt Lucy bent down and whispered 
something in the girl's ear. 

" No, no, Aunt," said Lilian, passionately ; " no, it could not 
be ; if I ever marry it must be some one who is very wealthy; no 
1)001 man will I ever burden with such a helpless wife as I 
must be." 

** But, Lilian, why not have let Mr. Clare know all ? You 
could trust him I am quite sure ; and if you had only ac- 
knowledged your love for him, how great an incentive he would 
^ave possessed to try to gain riches for your sake." 
Lilian shook her head sadly* 
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" No, Aunt Lucy ; let him think me as cold and indifferent as 
I wish to be, and perhaps he will forget me soon. Would not 
that be the best thing that could happen for him ?" 

Aunt Lucy could not think so, as she looked with mingled 
love and pity at the pretty, grieved face of her niece. 

For a long time they stayed at the open window. Many 
people passed backwards and forwards, taking their late afternoon 
walk on the Esplanade, while others sat reading or talking on the 
benches along the top of the high green bank leading down to 
the shore. At length the sun was setting in splendour over the 
bay, streaking the rippling waves with red and golden lines, and 
the sky was illuminated with countless rays, varying from the most 
delicate pink and amber hues to those of the deepest and richest 
red and golden colours. And many people stood and gazed in 
admiration, while they predicted a fine hot day on the morrow. 

This was a scene Lilian and her aunt seldom failed to watch 
and admire, but this evening they scarcely noticed the glorious 
sunset; both were too absorbed in thought, Lilian for the absent 
one, Aunt Lucy for her who was " so near and so dear." 

They were just moving, intending to leave the window, whet^ 
the sound of wheels arrested Lilian's attention. A light America^ 
buggy was passing ; it was perfect in all its appointments, with ^ 
pair of beautiful thoroughbred black horses, driven by a gentlema*^ 
almost as dark, and handsome, and proud-looking as the prancir*^ 
steeds he drove. He turned his head slightly, and cast on^ 
glance at Lilian, then he quickly turned away ; a bright blu^^ 
covered her face and neck instantly, and, with an amus^ 
expression, she said, " There, Aunt Lucy, Mr. Stanley has pass^ 
again ; he has not missed a day for a whole week, nor has ^^, 
once forgotten to turn his big, black, sly eyes to our i^nndo\^'' 
Then a neat little housemaid summoned them to tea, and th^^ 
went into the dining-room, a smaller but scarcely less pretty roo^''^ 
than the drawing-room. 

Aunt Lucy presided over the dainty little tea service, supplyin/-^ 
all Lilian's wants before her own. Afterwards they returned t<^ 
the drawing-room and spent the remainder of the short summer" 
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evening. Aunt Lucy was knitting shells for a quilt, and Lilian 
either read aloud or talked to her. An " Erard" piano was in the 
room. Lilian did not touch it, but she asked Aunt Lucy to wind 
up a large musical box that stood on a table in a recess, and she 
listened with a face in which sadness and joy were curiously 
blended, while the sweet tones of " The Heavens are telling," " O 
Rest in The Lord," and several other beautiful melodies were 
played. " Oh, Aunt Lucy, if I could only play those beautiful 
things myself," said Lilian, regretfully. 

" Lilian, Lilian, where are all your promises ?" said her aunt, 
very reproachfully ; and Lilian, leaving her seat, took a low 
footstool by her aunt's knee, and buried her face in the folds of 
the grey silk dress. 

" Forgive me. Aunt Lucy, and I will try to remember all you 
wish, and forget, too, all you would have me forget." 

The knitting was laid aside while Aunt Lucy gently caressed 
the pretty curls that lay on her lap. At ten o'clock they went to 
their bedroom, for they always shared the same, and when the 
door was shut and carefully locked, Aunt Lucy first assisted Lilian 
to undress, and after Lilian had read a chapter aloud from the 
Sible they retired to rest. Lilian fell asleep very soon, and 
dreamed of Edward Clare, and that he had come back to her 
a^ain in an American buggy, with a pair of beautiful black horses, 
driven by Mr. Davitt Stanley. Aunt Lucy was awake for a 
long time, thinking a little of Mr. Stanley, much of Edward 
C l-are, but most of all of her darling Lilian. 

Six months previously Miss Lucy Fairleigh and her niece, Lilian 
\^s3LTie, had arrived in Australia by the Great Bniain, Aft,er being 
iri lodgings for a short time they had gone to live in the house they 
^^ii.d ever since occupied on the Esplanade, St. Kilda. 

They had left England chiefly because Lilian wished it. They 

^ad no near relations to regret leaving in their native land, and 

t^ot very many intimate friends. They had always lived a most 

^^iet and retired life in Cheltenham, never mixing in its gaieties. 

Wvard Clare had once been in England on a short visit, and 

Ulian had met him, and could not help often thinking of him after 
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he had gone back to Melbourne. And when her aunt had rather 
a serious illness, and the doctor said a warmer climate would make 
her strong and well, and i)erhaps prolong her life by many years, 
then Lilian's resolution was formed, and ended a few months ^er- 
wards in her and her aunt being settled in their pleasant southern 
home. And the doctor's words came to pass, for Aunt Lucy soon 
grew strong and active in the mild Australian climate. 

Edward Clare lived in St. Kilda with his father and mother 
and only sister, and they had called on Miss Fairleigh, and been 
kind attentive friends to her and Lilian. Mr. and Mrs. Clare were 
an elderly lady and gentleman, being comfortably off, but not 
wealthy. They lived in a very nice large cottage, surrounded by 
a beautiful garden. Mr. Clare was no longer in business, and 
divided his time between his garden, his books, and his piano. 
It was the music that always had the lion's share, and no wonder, 
for Mr. Clare had a wonderful talent for it, and few, if any, in 
Australia, surpassed him as a pianist. Those who really love music 
are generally kind-hearted people, and Mr. Clare both looked and 
was a thoroughly good, merr) , jovial old gentleman. When the fruit 
was ripe in his garden little children came and peej^ed through 
the gate, or climbed on the fence, always sure of getting a 
rosy apple, a delicious bunch of grapes, or some " cherries ripe,'* 
from Mr. Clare's kind hands. And the poor came at his biddings 
bringing their baskets to be filled. 

Mrs. Clare was as good in her way — but hers was a very silent, 
stem way, and therefore very different from her husband's. She 
did kind actions with a quiet, grave face, and often had the 
credit of being cold and proud because her manner was so still and 
reserved. 

Rose Clare was a young lady of seventeen, short, fat, and fair ; 
very good-tempered generally, and lively like her father. She had 
an immense idea of her own charms, and two great charms she 
certainly possessed ; one was a beautiful, rich, well cultivated voice, 
and the other a splendid quantity of dark golden hair. 

Edward Clare inherited his mother's tall, slender figure, and 
good regular features ; he was very fair and too delicate-lookir^ 
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for a man. Like his father, he was musical, but in a very inferior 
degree ; and he was unlike his father in one way ; Edward was 
passionately fond of horses and dogs, and took the greatest 
interest in all sports. He sometimes had his mother's quiet, 
grave expression and manner, but oftener showed himself like 
his father, jolly and full of fun. His life was very good, and true, 
and earnest He had never forgotten meeting Lilian Lane in 
Cheltenham, and it was with great delight he saw her again when 
she came to Australia. During the short time she had lived in 
St Kilda he saw her frequently, and cared for her more and 
more. At times he felt sure that she was too fond of him, but 
her ever varying capricious manner puzzled him greatly. Mrs. 
Clare often warned him that pretty Lilian was a regular flirt, 
and only trifling with him; and Rose, who was never too 
charitable about prettier girls than herself, always fully agreed 
in her mamma's opinion. Mr. Clare did not, and he gave poor 
Edward all the comfort he could. When he saw his son '' in the 
blues," as he graphically called it, he would tap him on the 
shoulder, and say, in his kind, jolly way, *' Cheer up, my boy, 
all will come right in the end, and Lilian Lane won't say 'no' 
when the time comes." But poor Edward did not feel quite 
certain on that point, and passed many sleepless nights puzzling 
over Lilian's seeming caprices. Another trouble to him was that 
he had heard her hint very plainly that she must "marry money." 
Now Edward Clare, at twenty-three years of age, was a mer- 
chant's clerk, receiving only ;^i5o a-year, and with no very great 
prospect of rapid improvement However, advancement came 
sooner than he expected, and Messrs. Graham, Williams 
and Co. had a very high opinion of the good business qualities 
and clear head of their young clerk. Therefore when they 
required to send someone to Queensland on very important 
and intricate business, they at once fixed on young Edward 
Clare, who felt most miserable when he received their orders 
for departure. It was quite impossible to tell how long he might 
be detained in the north ; during his absence he feared that 
Lilian might forget him entirely, and he felt it was useless to 
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think of declaring his love before going away. And yet he felt 
he could not leave Lilian without making some sign of the state 
of his feelings. So the day before he was going away he went to 
call at Miss Fairleigh's ; she was not at home, and on entering 
the drawing-room, Lilian was there alone. She knew that Edward 
had come to pay his farewell visit, and had tried to prepare 
for it, but notwithstanding her light careless manner, he could 
not help seeing with joy that her face grew pale as he entered 
the room, and her hand trembled in his firm, warm clasp. They 
sat and talked on various subjects for a short time, then Edward 
gave her the beautiful bouquet of roses he ha<J brought. Lilian 
thanked him very gratefully, and admired them extremely. But 
when Edward drew a little jewel case from his pocket, and 
opening it took out a beautiful brooch, and with a very white, 
grave face, asked Lilian in a low, deep voice, "to wear it for his 
sake," she was cold and proud in a moment, and firmly refused. 
Poor Edward went home with a heavy, sad heart, and told Rose 
about it. She was very sorry for his disappointment, but secretly 
rejoiced that her words about Lilian were proving true. 

" Take the brooch. Rose, and change it for another, and you 
can have it for a birthday present for yourself; but mind, you 
shall not wear the one I chose for Lilian." 

Very willingly Rose took possession of the little jewel case, 
and when she saw a chaste shell-brooch, set with tiny forget-me- 
nots of turquoises, she was rather loth to change it for any other; 
but having a very good idea that when Edward gave an order be 
intended to be obeyed, she ran up to her mamma's room ; then, 
with her pretty, winning way, and with a few daughterly kisses, 
coaxed Mrs. Clare into an expedition into Collins-street 

That evening — Edward's last at home — Rose, without any 
consideration for his feelings, very proudly wore her new brooch, 
and an exceedingly pretty one it was. And she sang Edward's 
favourite songs very beautifully, and particularly some lovely sel^' 
tions from "Faust" that he was passionately fond of. And ^^ 
Rose really tried to make her brother happy during his 1^ 
evening at home, little dreaming that the sight of the sparkli^^ 
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new brooch was ever reminding him of Lilian, and making him 
feel very sad. 

Some months passed away, and Edward Clare was still in 
Queensland. Mrs. Clare and Rose went to see Lilian and her 
aunt, and sometimes persuaded them to go out with them, and 
occasionally to spend an evening at their house. When they 
went it was always rather late, and after tea; and Rose would 
teaze Lilian to take off her hat and shawl, but she always refused, 
and sometimes grew rather pale and confused. Aunt Lucy would 
then gently interfere, and, asking Rose to sing, would soon have 
that young lady's attention absorbed in herself and her music, and 
Lilian would be left in peace with Mr. Clare, and they always got 
on well together. And Miss Fairleigh and Mrs. Clare would 
entertain one another while the former knitted shells and the 
latter crocheted window-curtains. 

Sometimes Rose and her papa and mamma would go and spend 
an evening at Miss Fairleigh's, and wondered very much at being 
invited to go after tea, and also that only light refreshments were 
brought into the drawing-room, and no set supper was ever pro 
vided. Aunt Lucy had her own good reasons for all these arrange- 
ments. 

One evening when Aunt Lucy and Lilian were at the Clares, 
Mr. Davitt Stanley had also paid a visit there, and had been in due 
form presented to Miss Fairleigh and her niece. And Lilian felt 
very much inclined to smile as the tall American made his 
graceful bow, and looked at her slyly out of his great black eyes, 
just as he had done a score of times as he drove past their house 
and glanced at their drawing-room window. 

One day, after they had met him several times at the Clares, and 
be had asked Aunt Lucy^s permission to call at her house, the pranc- 
ing black horses were stopped at Miss Fairleigh's gate, and Mr. 
l^avitt Stanley's card was sent in a few minutes afterwards. And 
so his visits commenced, and soon they became very frequent, and 
^ny excuses were made to make them of rather long duration. 

Aunt Lucy liked Mr. Stanley. He was quiet, and a perfect 
gentleman in his manners ; he did not talk much, and was not 
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extremely "Yankeefied." Sometimes, certainly, he "guessed" it 
was a fine day, and persuaded the ladies to go for a drive with 
him. Occasionally he would talk very well, and graphically 
describe some new picture he had bought, for he was a tnie 
lover of art, and possessed a fine collection of pictures. Aunt 
Lucy and Lilian never ventured to look at one another when 
he described how he had " fixed" his new treasure in a " tarnation 
good light." 

But Lilian did not forget Edward Clare ; every day, every 
hour, he was present in her thoughts, and most earnestly she 
longed to see him once more. Eagerly she listened when Mrs. 
Clare and Rose spoke of him, but she said nothing, and asked no 
questions, and they thought her more indifferent and cold-hearted 
than ever. They told Edward that Lilian never replied to his 
messages of remembrance, and that she was flirting dreadfully 
with Mr. Stanley, Rose would add ; and in her heart Rose only 
wished that she could get the handsome American to flirt with her 
instead. 

But Mr. Clare was more wise than his wife and daughter, and 
often noticed the sad wistful look on Lilian's face when Edward'^ 
name was mentioned, and he felt quite sure that Rose and hc^ 
mamma were wrong in their judgment of Lilian, therefore he^ 
evident encouragement of Mr. Stanley's attention puzzled hirt* 
extremely. However, he concluded one of his letters to EdwarC^ 
with the following sentence : — " Cheer up, Edward, my boy r 
never mind what mamma and Rose say ; the Lily is drooping 
somewhat, and I think it is all for want of a refreshing breeze fronni 
Queensland." And sometimes Mr. Clare would give Lilian scraps^ 
of news about Edward that were only too precious to the poor girl. 

Only Aunt Lucy knew what a hard battle Lilian was fighting 
with herself, trying her best to forget Edward and reconcile herself 
to the idea of a marriage with Mr. Davitt Stanley — t/A^ would wed 
her when he knew her secret. 

It was the evening of the seventeenth of May, and Rose Clare's 
eighteenth birthday. Rose had persuaded Mrs. Clare, in her 
pretty coaxing manner, to give a party in celebration of the event. 
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And very bright and charming Rose looked in her pretty white 
tarlatan dress, with dozens of yards of bright blue ribbon floating 
amidst its folds ; her hair, in its immense golden coils, was like a 
beautiful crown. Mrs. Clare's rooms were soon quite fulL Mr. 
Davitt Stanley of course was there in faultless evening attire. 
Miss Fairleigh looked sweeter and younger than ever in her rich 
lavender silk dress. Lilian on this night was very lovely ; her 
dress was entirely white, and her only ornament was an exquisite 
white moss-rose that nestled among her dark brown curb. She 
carried no bouquet nor fan, and wore a rather large white opera 
cloak. She had been invited to dance as each set was com- 
menced, but with a slight fading of her rich damask colour, she 
declined all invitations — even Mr. Stanley's. Towards the end of 
the evening, however, he asked her to go and walk in the garden 
with him, and Lilian consented, and in a few minutes they were 
wending their way among the paths of the pretty moon-lit garden. 
Then Mr. Stanley talked to Lilian as he had never done 
before ; he spoke of his old home in America, his widow mother, 
whom he loved so deeply and devotedly, and to whom he had 
been all in all till her death ; and then, he told Lilian how lonely 
he had been since that sad event, and he said how very, very 
dearly he loved her, as he " calculated she must know." 

And Lilian left the moon-lit garden and passed back into the 
house the promised wife of Davitt Stanley. That evening, when 
they reached home, Lilian said : — 

"Aunt Lucy, I am engaged to Mr. Stanley." Aunt Lucy 
took Lilian into her loving arms, and pressed some of her warm 
loving kisses — no one else ever kissed like Aunt Lucy^-on the 
quivering red lips, and then she whispered something. 

" No, no. Aunt Lucy, not yet ; I want to try him and see 
what his love is really worth ; but I will tell him before we are 
married" 

And then the thought of poor Edward Clare came into Lilian's 
heart, and she wept long and passionately. Aunt Lucy was 
awake for hours that night, and was wishing most earnestly that 
she was very rich for Lilian's sake ; but it was no use wishing. 
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Miss Fairleigh only had an annuity, and all she could save for 
IJlian in the course of years would only amount to a few 
hundreds. 

Mr. Stanley was a most devoted and also a very impatient 
lover; therefore, after three months' engagement, arrangements 
were already being made for the wedding. Lilian had grown 
paler than of old, and yet she looked very sweet and pretty ; aU 
her bright laughing capricious ways seemed to have left her. 

Rose Clare was to be Lilian's bridesmaid ; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Clare and some few other people, mostly American friends of Mr. 
Stanley, were invited to the wedding. 

There was not to be a grand breakfast, this Aunt Lucy firmly 
declined ; and Mr. Stanley wondered and his friends talked, and 
the Clares were surprised, particularly Rose was disgusted. In 
fact Rose did not seem quite kind or very happy during those few 
weeks preceding the time fixed for the wedding. She was rather 
cross and petulant at home, and severe in her renuurks when at 
Miss Fairleigh's, and very indignant that she was not asked to see 
all Lilian's new dresses tried on. 

She wrote short curt letters to poor Edward. Mrs. Clare also 
wrote to him, and she told him she hoped he had quite forgotten 
Lilian Lane, who was so ready to accept the first offer she received, 
and certainly had proved herself all that she and Rose always fan- 
cied. Mr. Clare was much quieter than usual at this time ; he 
seemed to have quite forgotten his old jokes; but when he was out 
in the garden he gave away more fruit than ever; and when a little 
fair pale boy, named Teddie, came and peeped in at the gate, it 
was he who always received the largest reddest apples, and tears 
would then be in Mr. Clare's kind blue' eyes. He was only 
thinking of his own poor dear boy Edward. 

It was the evening before the wedding, and Mr. Stanley and 
Lilian sat in the bow-window of Miss Fairleigh's drawing-room. 
On the little table with the crimson velvet cover and rich gilt 
fringes stood a beautiful bridal bouquet, which Mr. Stanley had 
given Lilian ready for the morrow, and on the little crimson table 
there were also two or three cases containing costly rings, and 
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Aere were plain wedding rings, which Mr. Stanley had brought to 
try on Lilian. She looked very white that evening, and wore a 
rich black silk dress, with a blue-and-white striped shawl over her 
shoulders. Her large violet eyes looked deep and dark, and 
troubled ; her thoughts were far away beyond the little crimson 
table ; beyond the lovely white bouquet ; beyond the costly 
rings ; and far away from Mr. Stanley. She was thinking of the 
white sail of the vessel that had gone away months before, taking 
Edward from her. Mr. Stanley said, in a low voice, " Lilian, 
you would not have a ring before, but now, darling, you must. 
Will you try some on?' She turned and looked at him in a 
mute, appealing way, then a deadly whiteness spread over her 
face, and she said — 

" Mr. Stanley, I told you I had a secret which, when revealed, 
might drive you from my side for ever, and now has come the 
time for you to know it I thank you for all your love and kind- 
ness, and if you leave me this night for ever, I forgive you as I 
hope you will forgive me for deceiving you so long." 

Lilian then rose and stood before him and very quietly let her 
shawl fall to the ground. Mr. Stanley gave a groan of horror and 
despair, and rushed from the room, seized his hat, and as he ran 
out at the hall door he almost knocked down a gentleman who 
was just entering. It was Edward Clare ; he went along the hall; 
seeing the drawing-room door open, entered, and saw Lilian 
standing like a beautiful white statue by the little crimson table. 
She was still without her shawl. With a cry of great joy she 
bounded towards him, and Edward clasped Lilian in his great, 
strong arms, and pressed her to his heart. 

"My poor darling ; my poor, poor Lilian, did you think I should 
love you less for that terrible misfortune ?" 

" Oh ! Edward, then you love me still ; you will not leave 
lae?" 

" Love you, Lilian darling, love you ? Yes. I love you a 
thousand times more than ever." 

Lilian and Edward were married a few months afterwards, and 
^unt Lucy always lived with them* 
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Edward Clare had done such important service for Graham, 
Williams and Co. during his stay in Queensland that they had 
made him junior partner in their large mercantile business shortly 
after his return to Melbourne. 

Mr. Stanley was very unhappy for a short space of time, but 
before a year had passed away he got over his disappointment, and 
"calculated" that Rose Clare would make him a very nice little 
wife. Now this was the very height of Rose's ambition, and so the 
matter was very soon "fixed." 

Mrs. Clare grew fonder of Lilian after a time; but never loved 
her so dearly as Mr. Clare had always done. He never could 
make enough of the Lily he loved so dearly. 

On the day Lilian and Edward were married the amount of 
fruit, flowers, sweets and coppers that Mr. Clare gave away to all 
the children and poor people who came to his garden gate was 
something extraordinary. But little Teddie, with the fair, pale 
face and blue eyes, had the largest share of all. 

Poor I^ilian's secret was that she only had one hand/ 

LIN^ 
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Thon whose looks oatahma tha son, 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 

As the braided streamlets ran 1 

■ • • • • 

O thon child of many prayers 1 

Life hath qnicksands, life hath snares. 



LongftlUm, 




LOVELY golden-haired child sat in thedeepbay windowof the 
large drawing-room of Clyde Cottage. This was little May 
Lynden, the orphan niece of Mrs. Lynden, who was a widow lady 
without any children of her own. She was in comfortable circum- 
stances, and owner of the cottage and its pretty surroundings where 
she resided. May was thinking of the morrow; it would be 
Christmas Day, and her birthday, and she was longing for the plea- 
sures of the party which was her annual treat The child gazed 
out into the garden, bright with summer flowers, while the 
beautiful Australian sunset shed golden rays of light over the 
evening sky ; scarcely less bright were little May's beaming eyes 
than the rays of the setting sun and scarcely less golden her 
shining locks of hair than the bright rays. A sigh escaped from 
her lips, and the child's hands were pressed tightly against her 
heaving breast, as she whispered, "Oh! what a long time it seems 
to wait till to-morrow." Ah ! little May, think not the time long till 
to-morrow ; would it not be well for thee if the morrows were 
slower still in coming ? 

Aunt Geraldine, still fair and comely, notwithstanding her forty 
years spent 

■* In the world's broad field of battle/' 

entered the drawing-room, and softly walked to where the child 
stood. Stooping down, she kissed May, and instantly the little 
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girl lovingly returned her aunt's caress. They talked pleasantly 
of Christmas time, and Aunt Geraldine listened to the child's 
innocent prattle and her anticipations of the joys of the morrow ; 
but bye and bye the little one leaned more and more heavily 
against Aunt Geraldine, who had taken her on her knee^ and the 
lids drooped wearily over the blue eyes, and May had fallen 
asleep. 

Mrs. Lynden breathed a silent prayer over the little one she 
loved so dearly, and as she looked on the child slumbering so 
peacefully, she thought of the bitter disappointments of her own 
sad life, and longed to shield May from all sorrow. Just as May 
had dreamed her dream of future joys while looking at the beauties 
of the setting sun, so Mrs. Lynden dreamed over again the sorrows 
of her past life, as she gazed on the beauties of the starlit even- 
ing sky. She heard at length the sweet Christmas chimes ringing 
in the distant churches of Sydney, and rousing herself from her 
deep reverie, she gently awakened the little sleeper, and took her 
to her dainty white bed in her own room. 

Brightly beamed the Christmas sun on the following morning, 
and of all the happy children it shone on not one was 
more full of joy than our fair little May. Her kind aunt 
had placed a lovely wax doll on the table by her bedside, 
and May's delight was unbounded as she fondled her treasure. 
"Oh! dear kind Aunt Aldine, I do thank you so much," said 
May, as • she kissed Mrs. Lynden, who took the child in her 
loving arms, and wished her "Many happy returns of the day, 
and a merry Christmas." 

After breakfast, May drove with her aunt in the pretty 
carriage into Sydney to attend service at the Catheral. It was 
always a delight to the little girl to sit by her aunt's side as she 
drove the spirited pair of creams. Flossy and Tossy ; and then at 
service this morning there was extra pleasure in looking at the 
Christmas decorations, and as the child held he^ aunt's hand she 
often gave it a tight squeeze when she tried to direct her 
attention to some fresh decoration her wandering eyes had dis* 
covered. The Christmas hymns brought tears to Aunt Geraldine's 
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sweet sad eyes, as they called back memories of other years. 
She had not learned yet to 

" Let the dead past bury its dead." 

But little May listened in a perfect rapture of joy to the sweet old 

hymn — 

" Hark ! the herald angels sing 

Glory to the new-bom King !" 

After service came the pleasant drive to the cottage by the sea- 
side at Waverley, and the Christmas dinner; after which she had 
the privilege of carrying out a prettily arranged dish of dessert to 
her aunt's faithful servants, Ellen and " Buttons." Now this boy 
" Buttons," whose baptismal name was " John," was so ex- 
ceedingly bashful that he could only blush deeply at May's 
appearance in the kitchen ; and when Ellen ordered him to say, 
** Thank you. Miss May," he uttered the words in the lowest 
of whispers ; indeed, he was never known to speak out loud 
within the precincts of Clyde Cottage. May could hardly believe 
that what Ellen told her was correct when she said that Johnny 
could shout as loud as any boy in the village when once he got 
out of his " buttoned suit" and out of her own and Aunt 
Geraldine's hearing. 

And so the day wore on, and evening came in. Then May's 

guests began to arrive, and soon Mrs. Lynden's drawing-room was 

irly full. May, with her long flowing hair, looking like a 

)wer of gold falling over her white frock, appeared like a tiny 

fsLiry queen flitting amongst the children. There were boys and 

g^xls of all ages, and each had a kind word and bright look for the 

I it: tie maiden ; but to none did she show the same fond loving 

siflection as to Vivian Gray, a dark, good-looking boy of fourteen, 

"'wliose wonderfully expressive eyes followed his little friend all the 

evening. He ^s especially fond of children, and never tired of 

pUiying with them; but May, and her particular friend Maude 

"Vane, a beautiful dark girl, several, years older than May, were 

V^is greatest favourites. May grew a little bit jealous sometimes, 
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lYhen Maude, with her vivacious sparkling fun, would atttact 
more of Vivian's notice than she fancied was quite *' fair play," 
as she expressed it when telling Aunt Geraldine her little 
troubles. 

On this happy Christmas evening everything passed ofi 
pleasantly, and the day closed as happily for May as it com- 
menced. When her golden hair lay on her snow-white pillow, 
and her blue eyes were closed in sleep. Aunt Geraldine saw the 
rosy lips part in a bright smile as the little one dreamed of the joys 
of the past day. Ah I sleep on, dear child, in all thy innocence 
and peace. Sleep on, till the time will come when no wishes, no 
prayers to Heaven will woo the " sweet restorer" to visit the tearful 
eyes. 

Thine anguish will not let thee sleep. 
. . • • . 

Ten years have passed away, and May Lynden was cdebratii^ 
once more the anniversary of her birthday. A gay assembly w^ 
gathered in Mrs. Lynden's drawing-room, and of all the pret^ 
graceful girls present, none could surpass May in loveliness. H^^ 
aunt looked at her with fond pride as she moved amid their guest^ 
the admired of all Her dress was of pure white ! her hair w^^ 
only adorned with a few sprays of exquisite white erica, and ^ 
bouquet of the same flowers was placed in the bosom of her dress^ 
By her side, in animated conversation, was the brilliant Maude 
Vane ; her flashing eyes were full of fire, her proud-looking head 
had a peculiar movement, which showed she was conscious of her 
beauty, and very charming she looked. Maude and May were 
each perfect in their own particular styles ; Maude, the handsome 
brunette, with her queenly figure ; May, in her graceful and lily- 
like loveliness. Both were very beautiful to look upon. 

Maude's ringing laugh echoed through the room, and many eyes 
were turned on the brilliant Maude and lovely May. Then the 
strains of the " Blue Danube" waltz echoed through the room, and 
May's old favourite, Vivian Gray, claimed her as his partner. He 
had grown into an extremely good-looking man, though scarcely 
tall enough ; his face was very pleasing, its great charm resting in 
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the wonderfully expressive dark eyes ; eyes that seemed to speak» 
that seemed to read another's thoughts, and search another's 
heart's fondest secrets. Those dark eyes of Vivian's were wonder- 
fully beautiful and fascinating. 

May was very happy when she floated up and down the long 
room in Vivian's strong arms, and if he held her somewhat tighter 
than was necessary, and clasped her little hand more firmly than* 
was needful, May's happy face showed no sign of displeasure; but, 
ah ! May, though you did not mind it, and even gladly would have 
nestled nearer to the one you had unconsciously given your heart's 
innocent young love to, another in that gay assembly bitterly 
resented it, and gazed angrily on you and Vivian. 

When May sank panting and flushed on the sofa by Maude's 
side, the latter flashed a look of hate and jealous scorn at her, but 
almost instantly she repressed it, while with a most fascinating look 
she turned her radiant face to Vivian. Mrs. Lynden saw and under- 
stood the little tableau, and a sigh escaped from her pale lips as 
she thought, "Poor May, trouble will overtake you;" but May, in 

her innocent glee, gave no thought to evil. 

• •••••• 

One afternoon, a week after the party, Mrs. Lynden and May 
drove to Sydney to visit the Botanical Gardens, where they met 
Vivian Gray in one of the pretty winding walks. Instantly a 
rosy flush brightened May's sweet face as he greeted her and her 
aunt in the somewhat indolent but very winning manner peculiar 
to him, while pleasure shone in his large dark eyes. Notwith- 
standing his lazy manner he made himself so agreeable as they 
w^uidered about the gardens that Mrs. Lynden found herself for 
once charmed with Vivian, of whom she generally had secretly 
some little distrust. Somewhat against her own judgment, she 
gave him an invitation to return in the pony carriage and take tea 
at Clyde Cottage, and very gladly the invitation was accepted. A 
pheasant evening followed, occupied in music, singing, and con- 
versation, and Mrs. Lynden and May proudly exhibited their 
favourite beds of roses and ericas when they walked in the garden 
after tea. 
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During the summer months the meetings grew more and more 
frequent between the Lyndens and Vivian Gray, and he became 
a constant visitor at the cottage. He had spoken no word of 
love to May, but every look of his wonderful eyes, every touch of 
his white hand, with its sparkling diamond ring, spoke volumes to 
her trusting heart; and as Mrs. Lynden knew him better she 
trusted him more, and almost forgot her forebodings of evil. 
It was only when Maude Vane was also at Clyde Cottage that the 
watchful eyes of Mrs. Lynden saw any sign of wavering in the 
devotion of Vivian. Maude was usually all affection for May ; 
indeed Vivian often called her " gushing," and she never seemed 
to think she could do enough for May and Mrs. Lynden ; but the 
latter often doubted her sincerity. 

Maude Vane was an only child, and lived near Mrs. Lynden's. 
She would inherit the immense wealth of her father, who lived 
but for his daughter, and idolised her, for her will was his law. 

Vivian Gray's parents had returned to England immediately 
he had attained his majority and he had undertaken the manage- 
ment of his father's station, some hundreds of miles north of 
Sydney; but Vivian found bush life very monotonous, and, 
leaving an excellent manager in charge, he spent the greater part 
of his time in Sydney, 

One bright April morning May wandered out of the garden 
of Clyde Cottage down to the sea-beach. She carried a book in 
her hand, and after a quiet walk along the sands seated herself on 
the shore to read ; but, somehow, the sweet low music of the 
" sad sea waves," washing on the golden sands, would not let her 
read. A strange and unaccountable sadness had stolen over her. 
Was it presentiment or animal magnetism that made her feel thus? 
She idly played with the sea-weeds and shells, and murmured : — 

" The sea-weeds' many-coloured little sprays have beauty, 
And the thousand little shells that scattered lie on sandy sea-shore 
ways." 

May looked a pretty picture, and so thought Vivian Gray, as 
he strode along the beach to her side. All his indolence was 
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gone now. His face was pale and set, and a look of great 
sadness was in his dark eyes as he gazed at May. Softly he stole 
up behind her, and gently placed his hand on her shoulder. She 
started up with an exclamation of glad surprise; but, seeing his 
white, set face, and the mournful look he fixed on her, she became 
very grave, and looking anxiously at him, she said:— 

" Oh, Vivian, what has happened !" 

" May, read this," he said, and placed a cablegram in her 
trembling hand. The letters swam before her eyes as she read: — 

•• To Vivian Gray, Esq., Sydney. 

" Come immediately. 

••(Signed) Vivian Gray, Senr." 

Poor May — was she to lose him ? 

Her only answer was a most pitiful look, as she handed the 
telegram back to Vivian. That look told him once more what he 
already knew so well, that May loved him; and who could be 
more dear to him than May, his playmate in childhood, his friend 
of now and long ago ? All his great love shone in his wonderful 
eyes. As^he looked at May, she read that look, and in another 
moment nestled in his strong arms, and clung to him as if she 
could never let him leave her. And Maude's dark eyes, flashing 
^ith rage and scorn, while her heart was ready to break with its 
burden of unrequited love, watched them from behind a clump of 
scrub, and in her agony and despair she wickedly vowed to be 
revenged. She heard Vivian tell May he must leave for England 
by the next mail steamer. Maude waited to hear no more, but 
<iuietly leaving her hiding place, sped home with fleeting steps. 
She found her kind, indulgent father, and having, with the swift- 
ness of lightning, arranged certain plans in her oiyn mind, she now 
laid them before him, and, after some earnest pleading and loving 
coaxing, she succeeded in gaining his consent to her proposal. 
She said : — 

"Ask me no questions, dear papa; only say you will do what 
I wish." 

" My dear, your wishes are most incomprehensible to me," he 
answered. 



{ 
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She silenced him with a kiss, and set busily to work in carrying 
out her plans. 

But to return to Vivian and May. They had some littie 
trouble in gaining Mrs. Lynden's consent to their engagement 
Her wish was that it should be postponed until either Vivian 
returned to Australia, or else till he should write from England 
saying his father and mother approved of his choice. However, 
Vivian pleaded so earnestly with Aunt Geraldine, while May's 
expressive face spoke such volumes of entreaty, that at last she felt 
obliged to concede their wishes, and a diamond ring, the gift of 
Vivian, sparkled on May's finger. 

The days passed only too quickly till the departure of the mail 
steamer, and it very soon came to the time for saying farewell Let 
us pass over the sad parting. Day by day as May gazed across the 
blue waters of the bay with her tearful eyes, she would murmur, 
"My darling, my darling, oh ! when will you return ?** Ah ! May» 
will h^ ever return to you ? 

• ••.•.•• 

When Vivian Gray first took his seat at the long saloon 
table of the Sorata^ who should sit opposite to him, in ^ 
her proud beauty, but Maude Vane, with her indulgent father by 
her side. Mutual expressions of surprise were exchanged, a^^ 
none seemed more genuine than Maude's. 

Maude had sent Mrs. Lynden the following hasty note befa^^ 
sailing : — 

••My dear Mrs. Lynden, — We leave Sydney immediately. Papa \^ 
called away by important business. I will write soon and explain. VLy 
best love to May ; tell her I hate saying • good-bye * to those I love. Sh^ 
must forgive me for not calling, and you will, I am sure, dear Mrs. Lynden. 
•• Aflfectionately yours, •• Maude Vanb." 

This little note prepared them for seeing the names of Miss 
Vane and her father in the list of passengers by the Sorata^ as 
reported by the Sydney papers. 

" Oh ! Aunt Geraldine, how strange of Maude not to come 
and see us. She was always so loving and good." 
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Mrs. Lynden did not answer. Her thoughts were too anxious 
and busy for words. 

" Aunt 'Aldine, I am so glad that poor Vivian will have Maude 
to comfort him. She Ipved me so dearly that I know she will be 
good and kind to him for my sake," said May. 

A look of sad, silent pity shone in Mrs. Lynden's eyes, as she 
pressed her lips on her niece's fair brow. 

From that time Mrs. Lynden felt constant misgivings as to 
May's future happiness ; and yet, when the months swiftly passed 
away, and letters came regularly from Vivian full of loving devotion, 
she dared not whisper a word of her fears to May, who, glad and 
hopeful, never dreamed of harm, or suspected her friend of 
treachery. 

Vivian >\Tote of Maude in his first letters, and of the kindness 

Mr. Vane had shown him on the voyage when he was ill and 

suffering. The few letters Maude wrote were filled with accounts 

of Vivian, and an undercurrent showed Mrs. Lynden what they 

were intended to imply, but innocent May never thought of a 

double meaning to Maude's words. No explanation was ever 

offered of the Vanes' sudden departure for England, but even this 

May never noticed. At length Vivian's letters became shorter and 

a shade less loving, and May felt the difference at once, but tried 

to excuse him, saying, " How busy poor Vivian must be. See, 

Aunt 'Aldine, how short my letter is." Then a mail arrived, and 

^0 letter came from Vivian Gray, and the poor girl's fears were 

iroused fully ; and as another and another month passed away 

'without tidings of her lover she began to despair. 

" Hope deferred maketh the heart sick." 

And poor May grew pale and sad, and her heart felt well-nigh 
broken. By day she sat mournful and listless, gazing across the 
azure sea, turning her engagement ring round and round upon her 
poor, thin finger. At night she tossed restless, sleepless and 
miserable on her bed. Oh ! that she could but for one short 
hour sleep the calm, sweet sleep of childhood. 

Mrs. Lynden watched her niece as the bloom passed from her 
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face, and all its beauty of colouring faded away, and the bright- 
ness left those once beaming eyes, and bitterly she grieved at 
seeing her loved child thus changed. 

• ..•• •••• 

It was early in December that one evening May stood again in 
the bay window of the drawing-room of Clyde Cottage, just as we 
saw her first, years before. She looked >vith tearful eyes on the 
glorious, setting sun as it sank in all its golden splendour beneath 
the horizon. The calm, still waters of the bay shone like burnished 
gold. To all these beauties May gave no heed; her thoughts 
were far away ; her pale lips moved, and she murmured, " Oh ! my 
darling, my darling, will you ever come ?" 

Poor May was wearied with waiting. Would her birthday come, 
and Christmas pass, and still would she look in vain for a letter 
from Vivian ? 

Softly once more, as in years long past away. Aunt Geraldine 
entered the drawing-room. She heard those whispered words, and 
understood the agony they expressed. Passing quietly to May's 
side, she put her arm round the girl's slender form. May started 
and looked into her face. How much that look told. The 
despair of one, the deep pity of the other, revealed themselves, and 
they wept in each other's arms. No words of explanation were 
needed. Each knew why the other grieved — dearly as these two 
women loved each other, they had never spoken together of Vivian's 
faithlessness. 

The newspaper almost dropped from Mrs. Lynden's hands ^ 
she gave a groan of suppressed horror, when she read in the list ^^ 
passengers by the mail steamer — ** Mr. and Mrs. Vivian Gray." 

" Oh ! Aunt 'Aldine, what is it ?" said May, and before b^^ 
aunt could recover herself May had seized the f)aper, and also re^ 
the words that condemned her lover and sealed her miser}*. 

# • • ••••••» 

The storm raged wildly, and filled the dark night with horrors > 
the billows dashed wildly against the pier, the foam was thrown up^ 
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high over the few fishermen who had ventured out in their boats 
on such a stormy sea. 

" Each thought on the woman who loved him best. 



But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep." 

A dark and weird-like figure glided along the pier, scarcely able 
to bear up against the mighty storm. One vivid flash of lightning 
showed a fisherman's wife, who was anxiously waiting her husband's 
return, a pale fair face full of agony, surrounded by a mass of 
tangled hair. One splash in the dark waters, one cry of wild 
anguish, and May had sunk beneath the waves, but she rose again, 
and was dashed by a huge breaker, bleeding and helpless, high on 
the shore. At daybreak the fishermen found May on the golden 
lands. The storm had passed away, and the rays of the morning 
sun shone in great beauty on the now calm, blue waters of the bay, 
and shed its beams on the still, white face of poor May Lynden. 
They carried her home. Those rough men, who had so bravely 
weathered many a storm without a fear, trembled as they thought 
of the trouble they were bringing to Mrs. Lynden, whom they knew 
and loved for her many acts of kindness to them, and their wives 
and little ones. 

But, ah ! kind men, your rough hands, so gentle and tender 
now, carry a senseless but not a lifeless burden ! 

They laid May on her dainty white bed in her own room, from 
which Aunt Geraldine had not time to miss her. Loving hands 
ministered to her wants, and while they clothed her in snow-white 
garments as for the grave, she awoke from her death-like swoon to 
hfe. Yes, to life, but not to reason ! 

Poor Aunt Geraldine ! how long and loving was her watch over 
her poor afflicted niece. Weeks and weeks passed away, and 
May suffered all the agonies of the most violent brain pain. t 

But Mrs. Lynden watched not more lovingly, not more 
anxiously, not more despairingly than Vivian Gray ! 

It was a long and weary time before reason once more 
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returned to poor May, and then Vivian was banished from her 
presence, for fear the shock of his presence should once more 
throw poor May into all the sufferings of delirium. 

Another Christmas eve had come, and poor pale-faced May 
had, for the first time, been taken into the drawing-room. She 
looked the very shadow of her old self, as she lay on the sofa in a 
pale-blue dressing gown, her " showers of gold " were cut off, and 
only a crown of tiny golden curls fringed her marble-like brow. 
Her eyes shone with a look of glad expectation. May knew now 
that her lover was not faithless. Vivian was to be her own 
Vivian again. Notwithstanding all Maude's wicked wiles, her 
stratagems had all failed to win Vivian's love. 

Aunt Geraldine had told May. how Vivian's letters had been 
tampered with by Maude while she nvas on a visit at Mrs. 
Gray's, and how she had persecuted him with her fascinations, 
to escape from which he had hastened his own and his parents* 
departure from England. May knew now that Vivian's mother 
and father were the " Mr. and Mrs. Vivian Gray" mentioned in 
the newspaper, while Vivian's own name had been inadvertently 
left out. 

May thought of all these things, and breathed a prayer of 
thankfulness, as she once again asked for forgiveness for the 
terrible sin she had so wildly tried to commit. 

A qui^k step, a cry of joy, and May was clasped in Vivian's 
arms. Once more there would be a " Merry Christmas" at Clyde 
Cottage. 
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Aabers Aidtafte* 

JEARY months had passed away, and still Leslie Elwood 
\^^ was an invalid. The racking pains of rheumatism 
made him writhe in agony, and took away his strength and 
health, and now Christmas was come, and he sadly thought of 
the happiness and mirth with which others would greet the 
day, while he was alone at his hotel in solitary state. 

He had come to Sydney pretty well, whilst he was travelling 
about for the benefit of his health, but, being caught in 
one of those tremendous storms not uncommon in Australia, 
he had taken cold, and this illness was the result. 

His relations were all far up the country, and little thought 
that he was ill and suffering and alone, except for the care 
of his faithful attendant, John Davies. 

The doctor had paid his usual visit, and had ordered 
Leslie on this bright summer's day to exert himself and go 
out on to the balcony ; and there he sat, pale and languid, 
idly watching the passers by. The sunshine played upon 
the waves, the white sails of the fishermen's boats glistened 
on the waters, a soft breeze blew over the bright scene, and 
fanned the face of nature. As I^slie Elwood dreamily watched, 
many a pretty-faced girl, groups of happy children, and idle 
pleasure-seekers of all ages, were gathered on the beach. Then 
he took up a newspaper and tried to read, but grew weary and 
fell asleep over an account of Mr. Miller's wonderful meetings for 
curing the sick by " laying on of hands." 

Mabel Clare, in all her youth and beauty, stepped out from 
an adjoining door on to the balcony. Her black hair was 
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twisted into a large knot at the back of her queenly head. A 
rich carnation bloom was on her rounded cheek ; her dark eyes 
were full of fire, and had a strange power in their keen glance. 
She started slightly as she saw the pale face of the sleeper. 

" He must have been very ill," she munhured, as she glanced 
at Leslie, and then she quietly moved towards him, and, fixing 
her eyes on him, stood in deep thought. 

John, coming out to see if his master wanted anything, was 
rather surprised to see the young lady gazing so intently on Mr. 
Elwood. 

In a low, soft voice, " that most excellent thing in woman," 
she asked, 

" What is the gentleman suffering from ?" 

" Rheumatism," was the answer. 

An eager look came into the young lady's eyes, and she was 
about to ask another question, but just then Leslie Elwood 
moved uneasily, and with a slight moan he woke up. 

Mabel walked noiselessly away, and went to her father in the 
adjoining room. He was a splendid-looking man, in the very 
prime of life. His eyes were like Mabel's. His closely-cut hair 
was black like hers, and the same rich colour mantled his cheek. 
To see them together was to know they were father and daughter. 
The resemblance extended to their hands, which were most 
peculiar — large, well-shaped ; and Mabel's were beautifully white. 
But the remarkably peculiar-shaped fingers, instead of being 
tapered, were flat and very wide at the ends. 

" Papa, there is an invalid gentleman out on the balcony." 

" Well, my dear, he can stay there if he likes." 

" Oh ! but it is a case of rheumatism. Will you not '* 

and Mabel stooped down and whispered something in his ear. 

" Well, well, my dear, don't be in a hurry. We will see about 
it in a few days." 

Some weeks later we see Leslie Elwood once more ; but what 
a change has come over him ! Those weary limbs of his are not 
now racked with pain ; a faint colour is in his still thin face ; he 
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walks up and down the balcony somewhat feebly, but yet with 
comparative strength, and the light of hope and returning health 
is in his face. 

He is reading " A Strange Story." He hears Mabel's sweet 
voice, as the door of her drawing-room is opened and she steps 
out on to the balcony. They are good friends now, and a 
strange lovely union exists between them. Does Leslie know it ? 

They exchanged greetings, and as Ixslie took Mabel's long 
white hand in his a strange feeling passed through every nerve ; 
" like an electric shock," thought Leslie. 

" How are you to-day ?" said Mabel. 

" Wonderfully better," answered Leslie. 

" Yes, you do look very different from the poor invalid papa 
and I so pitied when we saw you first. You did not seem to be 
spending a * Merry Christmas ' when I saw you falling asleep 
over The Argus" 

" Well, the newspapers are sometimes enough to send anyone 
to sleep," said Leslie. 

" So I have often heard you and papa say, but still I notice 
you go on reading them," Mabel answered with an amused look 
in her face. 

" Well, now. Miss Clare, I know all you have read lately is 
just the account of that utter nonsense about curing by mag- 
netism, laying on of hands, and all that rubbish. I believe 
reading that account of Mr. Miller's meetings would send one to 
sleep at any time," said Leslie, getting almost angry. 

" Well, I do believe in these things, and you don't ; so we 
must agree to differ." 

" I am just reading this book to please you, Miss Clare, and 
I am further off from agreeing with you than ever." 

Mr. Clare joined them, and Leslie felt his black eyes fixed 
upon him as if they would read his every thought. Father and 
daughter exchanged looks, and smiled as Leslie warmly declared 
" magnetism would never cure any one." 

" Mr. Elwood, what did the doctor tell you to-day ?" said Mr. 
Clare. 
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"He told me that mine was one of the most wonderfully 
rapid recoveries he had ever seen," said Leslie, triumphantly. 
" That last tonic he ordered me must be tremendously powerful. 
So you see, Mr. Clare, there are other cures in the world besides 
magnetism." 

Again Leslie saw a glance exchanged between father and 
daughter, and, thoroughly annoyed, he left them ; but, do what 
he would, Mabel's meaning looks haunted him. Whether reading, 
writing, or smoking, it was all the same. He could have said to 
Mabel so truly, 

•* Thy bright smile haunts me still." 

" Time for your tonic, sir," said John, presenting his master 
with a wineglass filled with some pure, clear, colourless liquid. 

" Remarkably tasteless, this medicine, John ; but still the 
doctor seems to know what he is about." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Wonderfully better I am since Christmas," viewing himself 
with a self-satisfied look in the opposite glass. 

John turned away to arrange his master's pillows, but not 
before a flitting smile that played about his lips was seen by 
I^slie, who flew into a shocking passion, and threatened to dismiss 
him immediately from his service. Unfortunately Mr. Elwood 
had a terribly passionate, bad temper. John, however, was the 
one solitary person who could put up with it, for he really loved 
him, and also managed him better than anyone else could. 

When Mr. Elwood 's excitement had subsided, John respectfully 
advised him to lie down and rest ; and, tired out, he consented, 
and very soon fell asleep. John quietly closed the Venetians, and 
then left the room. He went to Mr. Clare's door and knocked. 
Mabel immediately opened it. 

" Well, John, is your master resting ?" 

" Yes, Miss, he is asleep now." 

Mabel smiled brightly, and, going over to Mr. Clare, who was 
enjoying his afternoon cigar, she said a few words to him. 

A few minutes afterwards Mr. Clare rose in his own peculiarly 
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lazy fashion, threw away the remains of his cigar, and he and 
Mabel followed John very quietly into Mr. Elwood's room, and 
closed the door. 



In all her beauty Mabel Clare stood before her glass. Her 

cousin MurieVs loving hands were helping to arrange her costly 

dress ; the white satin robe fell in graceful folds, and the rich train 

of brocade trailed half way across the room. A veil of airy tulle, 

and an exquisite wreath of orange blossoms were on the sofa. On 

this bright autumn day Mabel Clare was to be married to Leslie 

Elwood. Mabel looked lovingly into the face of her cousin, who 

had been like a mother, or dear elder sister, to her who had never 

Icnown a mother's or a sister's love. Cousin Muriel's sweet eyes 

were tearful and tender, and they often made Mabel think of those 

words : — 

" in her earnest face, 



There's such a world of tenderness 
She needs no other grace." 

One look and then they were folded in each other's arms. 
** Mabel, my darling, what shall I do without you ?" 
Mabel kissed her lovingly. 

" Have you told I^slie yet ?" asked Muriel somewhat timidly. 
" No, Muriel, I have not. I told you before that I will not tell 
^irn yet. I dare not, he hates it all so." 

Sadly Muriel turned away, and truly she thought what a great 
"Mistake Mabel was making in beginning her married life with a 
secret. 

Leslie was a proud bridegroom as he led his beautiful bride to 
^^€ altar that day. The wedding was just what so many other 
weddings are. There were the pretty bridesmaids in their fairy- 
like dresses of white tarlatan, trimmed with autumn leaves; and in 
^^cir hands they carried quaint little baskets filled with flowers and 
leaves. Kind friends were there, and curious strangers, and at the 
church door the usual group of small children gathered, who seem 
to look out for all the weddings, and send up a shrill little 
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"hurrah" in their piping voices when they see the "happy 

couple." 

As Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Elwood walked down the aisle of 

Christ Church, Mr. Clare felt very proud of them, and of himself 

also, for he was one of those not uncommon persons who are 

"ver>' fond of themselves." He said to Muriel triumphantly:— 
" See how well Leslie Elwood looks. No lameness now." Then 

followed some low words. Mr. Clare looked annoyed and said:— 
" Mabel will soon bring him to reason." 
But cousin Muriel sighed and said : — 
" He ought to have been told before his marriage." 
Mr. Clare's black eyes flashed, and his handsome face 

coloured at these words. 



At " Ellenborough Villa," the home of the Clares, a gay part)' 
partook of an elegant dejeidner. Later in the day Mabel and 
Leslie Elwood started on their wedding tour. 

Some days after, as they sat on the sands at QueenscU"? 
Leslie lovingly watched Mabel as she worked industriously at ^ 
pair of slippers that were for him when finished. 

" My darling," he said, stopping the busy hands and looki^ 
at them intently, " more and more I wonder at the peculiar shap^ 
of your fingers." 

Mabel flushed crimson, and tried to draw away her hands. 

" That you, who are so dainty and so beautiful, should b*^ 
such ugly fingers seems very strange to me." 

"I wonder that such a trifle troubles you," said Mab^^ 
uneasily. 

" Can you account for the peculiarity ? They are like yo^ 
father's, and not fit hands for my wife, who in all else is * ^ 
beautiful as a poet's dream.*" 

" Some day, Leslie, you shall know why my fingers are ^ 
shaped, but you must promise first not to be angry with me." 

" What is this mystery, Mabel ? How have you deceive^^ 
me ?" said Leslie, getting into one of his terrible passions. 
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Poor Mabel already repented not having taken cousin 
Muriel's advice. Angry words, reproaches, tears, forgiveness, 
followed ; but, alas ! no explanation, which would have been the 
only foundation for renewed peace and love. 

The days of the honeymoon sped on amidst showers and sun- 
shine. Leslie's suspicions were anon aroused, when he would 
worry and torment himself about the past life of his young wife ; 
while the weight of her secret was a constant trouble to her, and 
her thought continually was, " How can I tell him ?" 

A little pleasure-boat skimmed the blue waters of the bay, the 
sails were flapping in the breeze, the boatman looked with 
anxious gaze at the gathering clouds above and the darkening 
vraters around. Old Isaac sees a storm is coming, and very soon, 
notwithstanding Leslie and Mabel's regrets at their little trip 
being spoilt, he insisted on turning the boat, and soon they were 
"homeward bound." Leslie stormed at the old boatman, 
and this was worse to Mabel than a dozen of nature's w^ildest 
storms. 

The gale came on even sooner than Isaac anticipated, and 
they reached the hotel wet through, and shivering with cold. To 
Mabel, in splendid health, this did no harm, but it was too much 
for Leshe. 

Notwithstanding Mabel's tender care, and every precaution 
^ing taken, that storm laid Leslie once more on a bed of 
suffering, racked with the pains of rheumatism. 

Fever set in, and night and day Mabel was obliged to tend 
'^cr husband. She telegraphed to Melbourne for John to come 
^o QueensclifT to help her to nurse his master. He arrived as 
quickly as possible, and then Mabel had a short whispered con- 
sultation with him. She went back to her husband's side with a 
feeling of new strength and hope. She laid her hand on his 
forehead soothingly. A look of peace came over the face of 
^he sufferer. Softly she stroked his face, and as he fell into a 
gentle sleep she continued to make passes over his limbs and body. 
*ne door opened, and John came in and watched her. At last 
she ceased her strange, weird-like gestures ; then, flushed, panting 
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and exhausted, she sank into an easy-chair. Wonderfully calmly 
her husband slept on. 

" Oh ! John, this is your master's first good sleep," said Mabel 
in a low voice. 

" Why did you not try it before, ma'am ?" 

" Oh ! John, he hates it all so. I hate to let him know about 
last Christmas time," said Mabel in low troubled tones. Mabel got 
up and bathed her hands in cold water, and carefully dried them, 
those ugly, but oh ! what tender womanly hands. Mabel held 
them up before her, saying sadly, but with an amused look, 

" Yes, they are very ugly hands. Oh ! will he ever forgive me 
when he knows the reason why they are so ?" 

She took up a parcel and opened it. Removing the paper, she 
handed John a bottle of dark coloured mixture. He left the room 
for a few minutes, and returned with the same bottle empty, and a 
small glass jug of what appeared to be clear, cold water. He held 
the jug of water before Mabel Quietly she placed her hand over 
the jug for some seconds, then moved her fingers as if sprinkling 
some invisible powder into it, and after she had continued these 
weird-like gestures for some moments longer, John filled the 
medicine bottle from the jug, corked it and placed it on a little 
table by the bedside ready for use. 

" We must not let the doctor see it," said John. 

With woman's loving devotion Mabel nursed her husband back 
to health and strength. Day by day those mysterious signs wer^ 
made ; time after time the medicine bottles were emptied by Joh^^' 
and then filled with the clear, colourless liquid that looked lik^ 
water. 

In a miserable hovel at the back of the hotel lay a poor crippl^' 
John told his mistress of this forlorn creature, and when Leslie^ 
was asleep one day he begged Mrs. Elwood to visit the sufferer. 
After that first visit many more followed. Each time the same 
mysterious passes were made over the cripple's legs as were made 
over Leslie's prostrate form; the same peculiar sprinkling of 
invisible powder into clear, cold liquid, then the exhaustion for 
Mabel, and careful bathing of those ugly hands. 
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What did it all mean ? At this same work for years past her 
father had been constantly employed. 

I^slie Elwood was almost well, and sat in the verandah of the 
hotel enjoying sunshine and fresh air, while he listened to Mabel 
as she read to him. Both were deeply absorbed in the book, and 
started at the sound of a woman's voice. With dire dismay, Mabel 
saw the poor creature standing before her who had but a short 
time since been a helpless cripple. By her side was an old blind 
man. In voluble language the woman began to call down 
blessings on Mabel for all her goodness, and to talk of the wonder- 
ful cure of her own poor crippled legs. Then she earnestly begged 
that Mabel would ^' just lay her blessed hands on her old father's 
eyes and bring back sight to them." 

Mabel answered not a word, but stood white and trembling, a 
])icture of terror and dismay. 

Leslie understood all now. With shocking passion he ordered 
the poor people to go away, and then, turning to Mabel with a 
look of scorn, he bid her follow him into the house. It is better 
to draw a veil over the scene which followed. Mabel's prayers 
and tears were all in vain. Her husband would not forgive her 
for deceiving him ; he refused to listen to her explanations. He 
believed her to be a spiritist. He knew no better, and was to be 
pitied for not believing in the wonderful power of animal 
magnetism, mesmerism, clairvoyance. He mixed all up in a 
chaotic state of confusion, and hated all alike. This, then, was 
the secret of Mabel's peculiarly-shaped fingers, the humane use 
she had made of them in the " laying on of hands." Oh ! that 
IvCslie could but have appreciated Mabel's great gift, and under- 
stood the wonderful good she had done by it. 

He left his wife without one word of farewell ; he took John 
with him, and in vain the faithful man tried to explain matters to 
him. Mabel was almost broken-hearted. 

" Come to me immediately. Mabel." 

With consternation Mr. Ckire read the above telegram, which 
he received from his daughter. Travelling as quickly as possible, 
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Muriel and Mr. Clare joined Mabel at Queenscliff. The happy 
bride of a few weeks before they now found almost broken- 
hearted. 

They took her home again. Cousin Muriel uttered no word 
of reproach. The abominable " I told you so " never escaped her 
sweet lips. 

After a time Mabel went about the house as of old. She \^*as 

of too fine a physique to pine away and die of sorrow ; but her 

rich colour faded, lines of silver streaked her jet black hair, and 

her once sunny smiles seemed to have passed away for ever. 
• • • ••••••• 

Three weary years had come and gone, and now, on Christmas- 
day, the patients in the Alfred Hospital are eagerly watching 
for the visitors who will bring them pretty cards, fresh fruit, and 
flowers. 

A lady enters one of the long wards, leading a dear little child 
by the hand. The sweet little girl has black hair, a deep car- 
nation bloom is in her round cheeks, and she has great black 
eyes, like her mother's. This is little Mabel, Leslie Elwood's wee 
daughter, who till this day has never looked on her father's face. 
The child wandered up the ward. A screen was drawn round a 
bed, the fatal sign that another patient was doomed. "Th^ 
body should return to dust, and the spirit to the God who 
gave it.'^ 

Little Mabel peeped behind the screen. The gray hue ^^ 
death was on the patient's face. A gentleman sat by the b^^' 
with deep sorrow in his face for the faithful servant he was goi^^^ 
to lose, in consequence of a terrible accident he had met with th^ 
previous day. 

With his last strength and breath John was trying to persua^^ 
his master to forgive his wife. He told of all her love a^ 
devotion, and how she had twice saved his life by her wonder>^ 
power of magnetism. 

John and his master had been travelling for three yeiCrs, ar^ *^ 
now the end had come for John, and the beginning of a new li^ 
for Leslie Elwood. 



L 
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He looked at little Mabel as she placed a tiny bouquet of 
sweet flowers on the pillow by the dying man ; a strange feeling 
came over him ; another form came behind the scene. A look 
of great joy beamed in John's face. A woman's hand, that 
Leslie would have known amongst ten thousand, was placed upon 
the brow now damp with the dews of death. Leslie looked uy) 
into the face of his wife. She gave a low cry of great joy, and 
fell into his arms. 

One long embrace, and all was forgiven. 

John had done his work. " Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of God." With a look of love 
and gladness he passed away. 

What a blessed Christmas-day for Leslie and Mabel, but 
theirs was a chastened joy. I^eslie grieved for his undue 
sternness, Mabel for not being more candid with her husband, 
and both were sad to think of the faithful friend and servant who 
had that day joined the realms of bliss above. 

With wondering joy, I^slie received his little daughter into 
the warmest part of his heart. 

For Mabel's sake, her father received I^slie and granted him 
pardon ; and kind cousin Muriel's face shone with thankfulness. 

Mr. Elwood learned to know and bless the wonderful power 

9 

of magnetism his wife possessed and exercised for the good of so 
many. "Peace on earth, goodwill to men," this Christmas-day 
brought both " peace and goodwill" to I^slie and Mabel. 

Hiding her power from her husband had been " Mabel's 
Mistake." 
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IRasmon&'s tRcsolvc. 

^^|C^OW fondly I loved Dora Lyster, no words can tell," said 

Ucj Raymond Cuthbert as he held his cigar bet^^'een his thumb 
and finger, and dreamily gazed at the smoke as it gracefully 
wended its way to the ceiling of his snug little study. His com- 
j)anion's dark eyes were fixed earnestly on him, and he also seemed 
deep in thought. These two young men were close friends. Ray- 
mond's was a face not to be easily forgotten, for the traces of deep 
trouble were on his intellectual brow, and in his clear truthful eyes 
and firmly-compressed lips could be read that he had "fought and 
overcome" in some great crisis of his life. His friend, Percy King, 
was a dark, slight young man, whose sunny face was generally al^ 
smiles. The great fear for him was that he would be made a little 
too much of, and would be inclined to take life somewhat easily. 

Percy studied medicine at the Melbourne University, and ha<J 
not yet taken his degree of M.D. He was the occupant of ding>' 
lodgings in town. 

Raymond Cuthbert had been to Scotland, and passed all his 
examinations successfully at Edinburgh, and had practised with an 
uncle of his in that city for several years. He then returned to 
Australia to rejoin his mother, with whom he resided in St. Kild^ 
surrounded by every luxury that he could wish for. His friend, 
Percy King, less fortunate than he, was the son of an ui>countO' 
doctor, who had found it a hard struggle to bring up a large fami^V 
on a small income, which could afford him nothing more than ^^ 
extremely bare allowance while he pursued his studies. 

Those few words spoken by Raymond, " How fondly I lov^ 
Dora Lyster no words can say," told Percy much that he hadofte^ 
puzzled over. How often he had wondered how Raymond, wh<^ 
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was young, strong, and wealthy, surrounded by all the blessings of 
life, with a kind, good, indulgent mother, always willing to gratify 
his every wish, and a pretty, loving sister, should often be so 
moody and silent, and seem to care so little for the pleasures 
around him. But now he knew more of his friend than he had 
ever known before ; he had heard the romance and trouble of his 
life, and loved and pitied him. For the future he would never 
wonder at those deep sighs, and those lines of thought on his 
friend's face. He could never be surprised, however tender and 
loving Mrs. Cuthbert and Violet might be. 

On the evening when our story commences, as Raymond and 
Percy smoked their cigars, they scarcely heeded how time flew, and 
started with surprise when Violet knocked gently at the door, and 
then opening it put her bright face in, and asked if they would not 
come and join her and her mamma in the drawing-room. With a 
caress she leaned over her brother, and, as Percy saw the bright 
girl's look of love, he, for the first time, fully understood the affec- 
tion she showed. Of course brothers and sisters are always 
supposed to " love one another," but it is lamentable how often 
they seem utterly careless about showing their love. 

If sisters would be more loving and gentle, more sympathising 
and patient, with their brothers, there would be fewer bad men in 
the world. What Shakespeare saysof mercy equallyapplies to love — 

" It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 

It is twice bless'd ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes." 

Mrs. Cuthbert was seated by the fire in a low chair ; she looked 
the picture of a proud mother as she gazed at her son and 
daughter. Her life had had its storms ; but now, in the calm of 
eventide, she was resigned, though never forgetful of the dear ones 
who were " not lost, but gone before to the better land." 

Mrs. Cuthbert was a widow, and had not only her husband to 
grieve for, but sons and daughters who had been laid in the silent 
grave. She looked beautiful in her widow's cap and rich black 
satin dress. Her hair was a soft silvery grey, and her colorless 
complexion harmonised perfectly with it. 
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They all gathered round the cosy fire, and soon the brig^ 
talk of Violet and Percy chased the gloom from Raymond's brow, 
and he and Mrs. Cuthbert joined in the animated conversation. 
But this was only one of many such evenings, and, as Violet and 
Percy met week by week and day by day, Raymond sometimes 
wondered if he were as wise as he ought to be to allow such 
free intercourse. Could he, he asked, trust that precious sistef s 
happiness to Percy King ? 

One morning, at breakfast time, the letters were brought 
in as usual and placed before Raymond. There were two 
for him, several for his mother, and last there was one for " Miss 
Violet Cuthbert," and, as Raymond caught sight of the writing, he 
at once recognised it as Percy's. He was much surprised, but 
silently passed the letter to Violet, who, blushing deeply, placed it 
in her pocket 

Her mother, already interested in her own correspondence, did 
not notice the action. 

Raymond soon rose from the breakfast table, and shortly after- 
wards, seated in his buggy, started to make his usual round of 
morning calls. He had been singularly successful in his practice. 

On returning home at mid-day for lunch he was surprised to 

find only his mother to keep him company. Having kissed her 

* affectionately, he inquired " Where is Violet ?" and Mrs. Cuthbert 

told him she had gone to spend the day with the McGregor's, some 

friends at St. Kilda, living on the New Esplanade. 

During lunch Raymond led the conversation to the morning 
letters, and was soon convinced that his mother knew nothing 
about his sister receiving one from Percy. He felt puzzleA 
but forbore saying anything to make his mother uneasy. He tri^ 
to shake off his anxiety, and be cheerful. He told his mother ^ 
the interesting little bits of gossip he had heard during his moTt>' 
ing's round. He gave an account of one lady patient who insisted 
on his constant attendance, because she imagined herself afflicted 
with some hidden malady, and who, when he told her all sh^ 
needed was less to eat, more to do, fewer comforts and dailjT 
exercise, became very indignant, and threatened to call in "a 
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more experienced doctor." Another lady had greatly amused him 
by her incessant offers " to come and nurse him if he ever got ill, " 
and he f eally believed she waS in e^tmest; and would rejoice to see 
him ill! for the pleasure of nursing him if she could get the 
opportunity. And his mother thought any woman might be proud 
to care for her son. And then he told of his poor and suffering 
patients, who had poverty as well as sickness to bear. His mother 
listened, and determined in her kind heart to try to shed a gleam 
of sunshine over the sad hearts of some of these destitute creatures 
whom Raymond so willingly attended. " And no% mother dear, 
get ready and come for a drive this lovely afternoon." 

" But Violet will soon be home, and will be lonely without 
me." 

" Well, we will call for Violet and take her with us," and so' 
it was settled. Half-an-hour afterwards Raymond reined up his 
splendid greys ^before the gate of " Femville." 

" Michael, go in and say we have called for Miss Cuthbert." 

The groom rapidly disappeared up the garden, but returned 
immediately, saying : — 

" Sure, then, doctor, the young lady left here an hour back to 
go into town." 

Raymond and Mrs. Cuthbert looked at each other in surprise, 
but said nothing in the groom's presence. 

Raymond did not want to alarm his mother, and so quietly 
started for the drive he had previously intended to Brighton. 
Mrs. Cuthbert was never happier than when Raymond took her 
out with him, and he felt very proud of her, she looked such a 
beautiful picture of an elderly lady, in her rich dress and hand- 
some sealskins, with her accustomed widow's bonnet, which suited 
her so admirably. And so this proud mother and devoted son 
had their pleasant drive on that bright June day, and they 
watched the white foam rolling up on the crested waves and 
washing to and fro on the golden sands. 

" What a pity Violet is not with us ! How she would have 
enjoyed this charming drive," said Mrs. Cuthbert. 

Ah, Violet ! poor Violet ! little thought they where you were, 

G 2 
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little dreamed they of your dangers; you, Violet, with your modest 
name, a fitting emblem of your modest nature. 



Violet Cuthbert never more entered her mother's home. 

It was the evening of a lovely summer day, more than eighteen 
months after we first saw Raymond and his mother ; they sat side 
by side, talking in low tones of their last deep sorrow. They 
had never seen Violet since that memorable day when she 
received the letter at the breakfast table, which Raymond had 
supposed to be from Percy King. Poor Percy ! he was wrongly 
judged, for he had never written to Violet; deeply and 
tenderly he had loved her as his nature would allow, but honour- 
ably and silently. Where, then, was Violet, and from whom was 
her letter ? 

When too late, Mrs. Cuthbert and Raymond discovered that 
Violet's visits to "Femville" had been chiefly to meet a foreigner, 
named Victor Daltea, to whom she had been introduced during the 
time of the Melbourne Exhibition. Now, Raymond knew this 
man to be a most unprincipled scoundrel, and had sternly for- 
bidden Violet ever to speak to him or notice him in any way. 
But, alas, the order came too late, for he had fascinated the in* 
nocent girl at their first meeting, and Mrs. Cuthbert and Raymond 
unfortunately had no idea that he was a visitor at " Femville,' 
where they rarely went themselves, as the M'Gregor girls were 
merely school friends of Violet's. 

Victor Daltea was a handsome fascinating man, who by hi^ 
strong will had a strange power over women ; like the wiiy 
serpent, with his black luring eyes and soft insinuating tones, an^ 
even by the dazzle of the jewels he wore, he led them on tc7 
destruction. 

And so it was with Violet. He had made her love him, but, 
in doing so, for once was conscious that he had himself not 
escaped the joys and pangs of love. The sweet innocence, the 
pretty ways, the crimson blushes of the peach-like cheeks, the soft 
touch of her girlish hands had a power over him which he had 
never dreamed of as possible. To have a wish with Victor 
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Daltea was not to rest till he had obtained it. He knew well 
that no p9wer on earth would induce Raymond to allow the 
slightest intercourse between him and Violet ; so he worked to 
gain her secretly, craftily, and, as the sequel proved, successfully. 
He led her on to love him more and more deeply ; she was 
blind to his every fault, for he played his part well ; he promised 
her a life of devotion, he told her how prejudiced her relatives 
were against him, and persuaded her it was about some trivial 
money matter. She wondered, but believed her lover. He said 
if she would but consent to marry him secretly they would forgive 
her, and receive them both with open arms. And Violet, loving 
him madly, and believing him to be a good and earnest bat 
much-wronged man, listened to the voice of the tempter, anpl 
married him clandestinely. 

Did Victor Daltea value the jewel he had won? Did he 
prize and cherish Violet? Did he take her home to refceive a 
brother's forgiveness and a mother's blessing ? 

Yes, he loved her dearly, as dearly and truly as his nature 

would permit, and, in his own selfish way, was willing to make 

her happy ; but as to taking her home, or letting her seek her 

much-loved mother and brother, that he would not do. He 

Itnew too well that if he once let Raymond know where his 

sister was she would never be allowed to remain with him. In 

vain, then, Violet asked to be taken home. At first he had 

quieted her with false promises and coaxings ; but, as week after 

^reek passed away, and still Victor kept her travelling from one 

country place to another, she at last began to despair, and her 

fair face lost its roundness, the charming blushes ceased to come 

and go, and the eyes grew brighter still with the hidden fire of 

remorse that troubled her mind as she dreamed night and day of 

ber dear ones. 

To do Victor Daltea justice, he had not married Violet for 

money, and therefore he had not that inducement to strive for a 

reconciliation with her family, and he knew well that to commu- 

^te with them must end in his losing what was indeed a 

treasure to him. His love for Violet was very great. 
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Six months after their marriage they were settled in a little 
j^illage near Naples, whither they had gone. A deep gloom had 
settled on Violet ; she was loving and gentle as of old, but no 
sunny smiles were seen, no ringing laugh was heard. Victor had 
left her for a few hours one day to go into Naples " on business/' 
as he termed it; but Violet had learned now that ** business'' was 
only another name for gambling. After his departure, Violet 
sat for a long time in deep and anxious thought, both of him 
whom, notwithstanding all his faults, she loved so dearly, and of 
her dear ones far away. " Oh ! what can they think of me ?" she 
murmured, as she pressed her hands to her aching forehead. 
** Oh I for one kiss from my mother's lips ! oh, but for once to 
hear her blessing and words of forgiveness, and to see Raymond 
smile on me once more." Poor Violet ! before many hours shall 
have passed your sorrow will be deeper far, and to your honx>r 
you will know that Victor has sinned terribly against Raymond. 

As Victor Daltea left the gambling house that evening, a 
woman, nay, the wreck of a fair and beautiful woman, standing in 
the street, watched him stealthily, and followed him at a distance. 
As Victor turned out of the light into a bye-way leading out of the 
city, the woman quickly followed him, and as she reached his 
side a muttered word made him start, and with a dreadful oath he 
tried to dash her to the earth. She was too quick for him ; she 
rapidly drew her hand from the folds of her dress, there was a 
flash of bright steel in the moonlight, and the next moment a 
stiletto was buried in the heart of Victor Daltea. Dora Lyster, 
the betrayed, the forsaken, gazed one moment on her work of 
revenge. Again the bright steel glittered beneath the soft moon-; 
beams, but this time it found a resting place in the despe^te 
woman's own bosom. The dead bodies were found by some 
peasants the following morning. A paper in the pocket of the 
woman's dress told her mournful story; how she had been 
deceived and ruined ; robbed of her character, home and friends ; 
how she had followed her wicked betrayer secretly fi'om place to 
place, determined to be revenged. Oh I that she had been true 
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to her first love, Raymond Cuthbert, and not listened to the voice 
of the tempter ; then this terrible fate would not have been hers. 
And oh ! that she had remembered the words, " Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord f then she would never have been guilty of 
such deep-dyed sin. 

Gently and patientiy Violet was watched over by the good 
sisters of mercy, as she hovered between life and death. The 
awful shock of her husband's tragic end prostrated her for many 
weeks, and perhaps she might never have risen from that bed of 
suffering, or cast oflf her terrible load of misery, had it not been 
for the little fragile life now dependent on her. The touch of 
her baby daughter's wee hands, and its plaintive cry had called 
her back to life and reason. And as she feebly clasped her little 
one in her arms, she felt that in it she had a treasure to live for, 
even though all the world beside were dark and dreary. The 
devout sister Catherine saw the look of hope in Violet's face, and 
counted her beads an extra number of times that day, breathing 
prayers of thankfulness that " at last Signora noticed her blessed 
little child." 



Once more Violet was clasped in her motherfs arms, once more 

tender loving words vere spoken, once more she leaned upon a 

brother's faithful breast Without one word of warning, she had 

returned home on that beautiful summer evening, when her mother 

and brother were talking of her. Her widow's weeds told their 

sad story even before the change in her face was noticed. Violet's 

ivelcome was all she could wish for, but fearfully she thought of 

lier little daughter. " Mother, darling — Raymond, I have not 

<:qme alone ;" and then, trembling violently, the poor frightened 

young mother added, " nurse and my little baby are waiting 

outside." Violet turned with beseeching eyes and looked in 

Kaymond's face. It was her brother's anger she feared, and 

dreaded that he would loathe the sight of the child, her child, but 

also that of his greatest enemy. Mrs. Cuthbert once more clasped 

her daughter in her arms, and whispered words of fond welcome. 
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Raymond's face turned deadly white, as he thought, "Can I 
receive, can I welcome his child?" And the thought came, 
" Victor's childj but Violet's alsa" A hard struggle went on in 
Raymond's mind, but, with an earnest hfting up of his heart in 
prayer the good conquered the eviL This man was too noble to 
reject his sister's helpless little one because it was his enemy's 
offspring. It was Ra)rmond who went out and carried the little 
sleeping child in, and placed her in his mother's anns. 
He stooped and kissed the fair little face, and whispered 
fervently. " Welcome, poor fatherless child ; may God bless you." 
" Raymond's Resolve," when he breathed these words, was to be 
as a father to his niece. No earthly love would ever come to him 
that would lead to a life of married bliss ; the terrible disappoint- 
ment of his early manhood, the shocking fate of Dora Lyster could 
never be effaced from his memory. 

In the course of a few years, when Violet was about thirty 
years of age, Percy King's devotion was rewarded. He won first 
her gratitude, and at last her true womanly affection. He had beer* 
unceasingly sympathising and kind to her ; but Violet always bor^ 
in her face and manners the impress of the terrible troubles of he^ 
early womanhood. 

....••••• •• 

In after life, when Mrs. Cuthbert had passed away, when Perty 
and Violet had other children in their not too luxurious horne^ 
Violet's eldest girl became her uncle's adopted daughter. Onl>^ 
one condition was made by Raymond — Grace must renounce th^ 
name of Daltea for ever, and take that of Cuthbert ; to this hc^ 
mother sadly agreed, knowing it was for the best. 

It was many years afterwards that Grace was told the story O^ 
her early life. How thankful she then felt that she had so dearly 
loved her noble uncle. She proved a real comfort and blessing t^ 
him, and this was the earthly reward of " Raymond's Resolve." 
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TCbe CoudfttB* 

•• Never meet troubles half way." 

^^ TBK^^V do you do, cousin Elfrida?" said Frank Fenton, 

**Jf jumping from the steamer at Anserville, and in great 
excitement throwing his arms round a pretty rosy girl of about 
twelve years of age. 

" Oh ! I am so glad you have come," said Elfrida, returning 
her cousin's rather boisterous embrace very heartily, and not in the 
least disconcerted at the smiling faces of the bystanders, who 
thought this dark-eyed, handsome boy, and pretty girl with her 
large grey eyes and streaming bright brown hair, made a very nice 
picture. With Elfrida there was a dear, sweet little child, about 
five years of age. She was a much-loved, adopted sister, a poor 
little orphan friendless baby, who had been adopted by Mrs. 
Travers when only a few months old. 

" Hallo ! Silver Top, you little pet," exclaimed Frank, taking 
the child in his arms. " Well, you are fairer than ever. We must 
exhibit you ; admission sixpence a head. Thousands would rush 
in to that silvery white hair of yours." 

The little girl looked rather shyly at the big boy, and gave a 
little sigh of relief on finding herself once more on terra firma. 
She daintily smoothed down her little white frock, and put her hat 
straight, being a very particular little lady, and then got possession 
of her sister's hand, for so they always considered themselves. 

" Papa says you can leave your portmanteau, and he will send 
William down for it." 

" All right, Frida. Then come along and show me the way 
to your new home." 
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Ofi they started. It was only a short walk across the river. 
There was a pretty bridge ; they passed over it, and went up the 
steep road beyond to a lovely cottage home at the top of the hilL 
Round the house was a beautiful large garden, which extended 
along the banks of the Derwent Frank was in raptures. The 
mountains all round, the winding river that seemed like a succes- 
sion of lakes, the hop gardens, and yellow hay-fields scattered 
around, formed an enchanting panoramic view that threw the 
excitable boy into a state of ecstasy. 

Oh ! it is splendid here !" and off went his hat flying up in the 
air, as an expression of his admiration and an outlet for his 
feelings. 

" Well, I am so glad you like it," said Frida, with a little sigh, 
" but sometimes I think it is a little dull." 

" Dull here ! Well, dash my buttons ! I think it must be 
splendid, but I will not let you be dull this next three weeks." 

" No, I don't think you will. I believe you have enough life 
left in you to wake up half the mummies in Egypt." 

" Come on. Silver Top Vanity ;" and Frank again took httle 
Helen in his arms. " Now then, Frida, I will race you up to the 
house. There is Aunt Bertha on the verandah." 

Off they started, and of course Frank, notwithstanding his 
pretty burden, won the race. In his affectionate, boisterous way, 
he threw his arms round his aunt, giving her a loving kiss. Then 
uncle Felix gave the boy's hand a hearty shake, saying — 
" Well, young fellow, what do you want here ?" 
" Come to have a treat and enjoy myself. Well, Aunt Bertbat 
you do look splendid ;" and the lady, who was fat, fair, and forff* 
being fully aware of her charms, smiled complacently. It seem^ 
a pity that she should so often mar her good looks by knitting h^ 
brows and biting her lips. 

Mr. Travers was a man whom once to see was never to forg^^ 
He was older than his wife, above the medium height, with a fii%^ 
head; and a splendid long brown beard, that made him look fit t^ 
sit for a picture of one of the twelve apostles. He was oftei# 
quiet and thoughtful, but in his remarkably expressive eyes a" 
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twinkling merriment often shone that showed that this good 
Christian man could turn from " grave to gay." 

Little Helen was rather glad to escape from this noisy new^ 
comer, and soon settled herself comfortably on her papa's knee, as* 
she always called Mr. Travers. She could not remember her dead 
parents, and was taught to consider these kind friends as such. 
Frida hastened to tidy her tossed hair, and try to cool her flushed 
bee before tea-time came. 

" Frank you can go to your room and make yourself present- 
able," said his aunt, stopping a rattling account he was giving of 
bis journey. 

As Frank dashed into the house and up the stairs, three steps 
at a time, Mrs. Travers' face grew very dark. She bit her lips. 
and pulled her needle through her embroidery with such energy 
that the cotton broke. Little Helen saw it and said— 

*' Poor mamma is vexed ; me sorry." 

All the answer she received was a gentle stroking of her fair 
little head from her papa's hand. 

" Felix, I never shall put up with that boy for three weeks." 

" Hush ! my dear ; don't say that. He will get quieter." 

" No, he will not ; and I know he will do no end of 
mischiefl He will make Frida as wild as possible." 

" Bertha, you are meeting troubles half way, as usual. When 
^rill you give it up ?" said M r. Travers, in his gentle grave tone. 

" Well, I do not like visitors of any kind very much, and I da 
not want that boy here ; and you are very unkind to have asked 
him. I know we shall regret having him." 

With a grieved look in his face, Mr. Travers put little Helen 
&om him and rising, took both his wife's hands in his, saying — 

" Bertha, you know I did not seek this visit of Frank's, but I 
will never refuse to have my own sister's son come to my house. 
1 do not know why you say we shall regret it Where is your 
fitoth, dear wife ?" 

Mrs. Travers rose hastily, took het- hands from her husband's 
^2iasp, and, hurrying to her own room, threw herself on her knees; 
Half-an-hour later she returned to the verandah, and, taking a seat 
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by her husband, slipped her hand into his. He understood that 
little sign. Prayer had conquered ill-temper once more. Frank 
and Frida talked on in the highest spirits that evening, and amused 
thems^Tes as they liked, but not one sharp word or look escaped 
Mrs. Travers. 

" Did you have pleasant companions on the steamer ?*' asked 
Mr. Travers. 

" Some were right enough, uncle ; but there were three swell 
fellows who made me feel angry whenever I was near them." 

" Why, how was that, Frank ?*' 

" Well, fancy my feelings as a native Victorian when I heard 
the following remarks: — * Have you seen Melbourne?' *0h! 
yes, I have seen all Melbourne, that is the gutters y there is nothing 
else to see.' * Yes, they drown their babies in the gutters,' replied 
his companion. 'And once I did hear one man did himself go 
to drown in the gutter,' said the foreigner." 

Mr. and Mrs. Travers and Frida laughed heartily at Frank's 
graphic description of these travellers, with whom he was very 
indignant. They only wondered the impetuous boy had not 
made himself conspicuous in defending his beloved Melbourne. 

'* Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land !" 

exclaimed Frida; but the clock struck ten, and her mamma 
folded up her work and pronounced it bed-time. 

What happy days Frank and Elfrida had ; long rambles, 
when Mrs. Travers always worried herself by thinking that some- 
thing must have happened, or at least that it would rain before 
their return. Sometimes they would take little Helen with them, 
and at all times Frank was so kind and good to her that the little 
child grew very fond of him. If he wrote a letter home he must have 
" Silver Top" seated by his side ) and one day, his aunt was very 
angry to find the child with pen, paper, and unlimited supply of 
ink, writing, as she said, to her " pet," as she called her grandma. 
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And Frank, being absorbed in his letters, had not observed that 
little Helen was using her pretty white pinafore both as blotting- 
paper and penwiper. Even her lips and rosy cheeks had got 
smeared with ink. 

"Oh! aunt, I am so sorry, but I was very busy writing 
mamma three letters, and I did not see what little Helen was at." 

" Writing three letters to your mamma ?" 

" Yes, just ready to send at proper intervals after I get hers. 
That's the way cousin Willie does, and it saves a lot of trouble ; 
so I shall only have to date them afterwards and have no more 
terrible letter writing." 

Mrs. Travers was highly amused, but took care not to let 
Frank know ; and handing the rather trembling little Helen into 
Frida's charge for a thorough washing, she inwardly vowed 
Frank should not touch the child again that day. But " man 
proposes and God disposes." 

That afternoon Frank wanted to take Frida and little Helen 
for a walk, but Mrs. Travers said — 

" Little Helen shall not go out ; and Frida, it would be much 
better for you to stay at home and practise." 

Poor Frida's face looked very sad as she slowly took off her 
hat, and Frank began warmly begging his aunt to let the girls go 
out with him. Fortunately, Mr. Travers just then entered 'the 
room, and, fully understanding how matters were, he gently laid 
his hand on his wife's, saying, in a quiet calm voice — 

" My dear, let Elfrida go. My headache is very bad, and 
I could scarcely bear the noise of the piano now." 

An anxious look came into Mrs. Travers' face, and she said — 

" Well, Frida, you may go, but do not stay out long." 

With a very pleased face, the little girl kissed her mamma, 
and said good-bye ; and then, with an extra kiss for her papa, as 
she squeezed his hand for thanks, off she went with the delighted 
Frank. 

Poor little Helen felt very disconsolate, and stood with 
heightened colour, tearful eyes, and trembling lips, but a few 
words from her papa soon comforted her. 
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Mr. Travers' headache grew very violent, and he soon went Uy 
lie down ; and his wife, now all gentleness and anxiety, sat down 
by him. 

" Bertha, why did you object to the children going out witb 
Frank?*' 

" Because I don't like him. He let Helen get into mischief 
this morning, and, at any rate, he shall not touch her again to-day; 
and I have other reasons for objecting to Frida being constantly 
with him." 

Mr. Travers' only answer was to take his wife's hand in his 
kind way, as he looked sadly at her. She understood what he 
meant 

" Meeting troubles half-way again !" said he. 

" Well, Felix, it is no use for you to look at me like that 
Frida has destroyed more clothes since that boy came than she 
would in a month at any other time ; and the way they scamper 
over the country, up the hills and over the rocks, it is only a 
wonder they do not have some accident" 

Mrs. Travers got up and went out of the room, shutting the 
door hastily. Her husband gave a deep sigh. He loved his wife 
very dearly, but this unfortunate habit she had of worrying and 
" meeting troubles half-way" had robbed him of many pleasures 
and caused them much unnecessary trouble. Thinking thus, he 
fell asleep. 

For a long time little Helen quietly amused herself with books 
and things about the room, nursing her kitten and pretending to 
teach it to read ; but at last growing tired of her quiet play, she 
went to the chiffonniere and helped herself plentifully to soio^ 
apricot jam, and was very much surprised because Kitty woul^ 
not be coaxed to eat some. 

" Now mine pinny's kee" said the little child, who was very 
backward in her talking, and had adopted the word " kee " (o^ 
" dirty," which she never had been able to say. Softly opening 
and closing the door after her, she went to Frida's room. Open- 
ing the drawer where her own clothes were kept, she selected 
her favourite pinafore, and then commenced operations. She 
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was determined to make herself tidy. There was some water in 
the basin, and first she washed herself, plentifully soaking her 
little ^ite frock. Next she began carefully to push a chair in 
front of the toilet-table ; and getting on it, viewed herself in the 
looking-glass, and began operations on her pretty flaxen hair, 
which had gained for her the name of "Silver Top." She 
brushed it, and then, seeing Fridays pomade pot, could not resist 
the temptation, so in went her rosy little fingers, and very quickly 
her hair was thoroughly saturated. Then she made a zig-zag 
parting about an inch from the middle of her head, put a blue 
bow of Frida's above one pink little ear, and viewed herself with 
the greatest satisfaction, saying — 

" Now me pretty, me not kee." The mischievous little hands 
were then re-washed, and a little more water soaked the white 
frock, and Silver Top's toilet was nearly completed. The clean 
pinafore was put on ; but, alas ! she could not tie it. However, 
that did not trouble her. Leaving Frida's room in a delightful 
state of disorder, she went to the kitchen, to the kind servant Mary. 

"Tie mine nice pinny." The girl tied it, and saw very 
plainly what the child had been amusing herself at. The 
greasy hair, with its zig-zag parting, the face washed as little 
children always do wash their faces, leaving all the dirty comers, 
told a tale. 

" Now, little Helen, don't go into the drawing-room, there's a 
pet, for your ma has ladies there." 

" Me will not go. to ladies ; me only go to get fowers." 

And pit-a-pat went the little feet along the passage, across the 
verandah and out into the garden. 

Mary resumed her work, thinking lovingly of the little child. 

^f she had ever read Tupper she would have thought of his words 

"~-** A child in a house is a well-spring of joy," &c. She had no 

anxious thought for little Helen, believing the elder children were 

^^ the garden and would take care of her. Mr. Travers slept 

^undly in the dining-room, and Mrs. Travers was detained a long 

^e by her visitors. Late in the afternoon Frank and Frida came 

home. 
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" Oh ! Aunt Bertha, we have had such a fine time, and thank 
you for letting Frida go." * 

" Thank you, mamma darling," and Frida kissed her mamma 
lovingly. She was one of those children who show their love to 
their parents, and endear themselves by it 

Mrs. Travers kissed her little daughter, but turned impatiently 
from Frank's proffered embrace. 

Afterwards the boy said, " Frida, your mamma does not like 
me one bit." 

" Oh ! Frank, don't say that." 

" But she does not, and I should like to know the reason why," 
and then he bounded up stairs three steps at a time, an operation 
especially annoying to his aunt. 

•*Where-is little Helen?" 

" Where is little Silver Top ?" were the questions asked all over 
the house, and no one could answer the anxious inquiries, and no 
one could find her. Mrs. Travers had imagined she was with hec 
papa. He only knew that she was safe in the dining-room till he 
fell asleep. Mary had supposed the little girl had been with the 
elder children in the garden. That beautiful garden, with, alas ! 
the dangerous river flowing below ! 

Very soon surprise grew into consternation and deepest 
anxiety, as nowhere could the darling of the house, their "Silver Top 
Angel," be found. Perhaps none of them ever felt before how 
intensely they loved this little adopted one. "How blessings 
brighten as they take their flight." 

Even Mr. Travers, the man of faith, felt that trouble had come 
very near this time. His wife, strange to say, was very brave, but 
her pallid cheek and set lips showed she was suffering much. 

An hour passed away, and the search had been unsuccessful, 
and they all assembled to consider what npct to do. Frank was 
not with them. A fear too terrible for words was now in Mr. 
Travers' mind, but he was determined not yet to mention it to his 
wife. He gave a few hasty directions, and hurriedly went into the 
garden and took the path leading down to the river. It was nearly 
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a quarter of a mile from the house. A curve in the path soon 
brought him in sight of the landing-place, where their pleasure-boat 
lay tied to a trunk of a beautiful willow. In the boat was little 
Helen ; a number of bright blossoms and flowers were scattered 
about, and, sitting on the very edge, the little girl played with 
them, singing in her baby voice — 

"Dood-bye, sweetheart, dood-bye. 
The dates ajar for me." 

And it seemed as if the gate of heaven was indeed opening for her 
to enter in. 

A bright geranium dropped into the stream, and a little hand 
was impatiently stretched forth to grasp it, and little Helen lost her 
balance, and with a loud scream fell into the dark waters. At that 
instant Frank dashed past his uncle, flung off his coat, and sprang 
into the river, and in far less time than it takes to describe, little 
Helen was safe in her father's arms, sobbing bitterly; and, trembling 
and fearful, she lay on his loving breast. 

Mr. Travers could not swim, and felt that the child would 
have been drowned if Frank had not so courageously saved her. 
" God bless you, my dear boy," was all he could say. 
They hurried into the house, and all that loving hands could 
do, and thankful hearts conceive, was done for the comfort and 
safety of the dear little child and her brave preserver. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Travers stood by the cot of the little sleeping 
child late that evening, Mrs. Travers, leaning down, kissed her, 
saying — 

" Poor little Helen." 

" Why do you say poor 1 * Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.' " 

The words went straight to Mrs. Travers' heart, and she felt 
how true they were. 

Before Frank went to bed he received such a loving kiss from 
his aunt that the impulsive boy, feeling at last that she loved 
him, gave her such an affectionate hug that she cried out for 
mercy. 

H 
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From this time little Helen and Frank were constant com- 
panions, and it was a pleasing sight to see how gentle and loving 
the big, merry boy always was to this dear little child, his " Silver 
Angel" as he took to calling her. They all felt he had a special 
claim to this little one's love, and she lavished it on him more and 
more as days glided on. 



Years passed away, and Frank Fenton still called Helen 
Travers his " Silver Angel" and she never forgot the love she owed 
him for so bravely saving her life. He was the idol of her child- 
hood, and the hero of her girlish dreams. 

One lovely summer evening, Helen, with her fair, silvery hair 
twisted round her proud little head, dressed daintily in her favourite 
white muslin and blue ribbons, stood by the old boat and gazed 
down into the deep, dark waters of the river. Frank was hourly 
•expected. Could she have been thinking of him ? 

A quick step breaks on the silent air. Helen started, and a 
bright rosy tint spread over her pretty cheeks. In a minute Frank 
was by her side. He saw the glad look in her blue eyes, the 
flushed face, the trembling lips that now, as in childhood, told so 
much. A great joy rushed into his heart. 

" My own darling, I have come to claim the promise you made 
me years ago, before you knew its meaning." 

*' Oh, Frank," looking shyly up into the dark handsome face 
that was so full of tenderness for her. 

" Darling, you said you would always * be my little girl.' " 
" Yes, Frank, you saved my life." 

And then the large dark eyes gazed down into the tender blu^ 
ones, and Helen was held in the strong loving arms that wer^ 
thrown round her, and fondly, blissfully she nestled in thena. 

As the "river still flows on for ever," so does the dear old stoO* 
of love — peaceful, pure, youthful love — and so it was with Fran*^ 
and his " Silver Angel." 

The glorious summer sun sank behind the lofty mountains, th^ 
river rippled and flowed on down to the wide ocean, the willow^ 
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rustled in the balmy breeze, and Frank told the story that goes on 
to the end of time. 



" My dear, you see now it was our little Helen, and not 
Elfrida, whom Frank waited so long for," said Mr. Travers, with his 
earnest look, but an extra twinkle in his expressive grey eyes. 

Mrs. Travers had no knitted brow nor biting lips as she 
answered her husband — 

" Felix, you know my anxiety was because I so dreaded cousins 
becoming attached, and wanting to marry." 

" But Frank never wanted nie^ mamma darling," said Elfrida, 
with a gay laugh. 

" And never would have won you either," said a fair handsome 
gentleman, whom she had sometime before promised "to love, 
honour and obey." 

Mr. Travers gravely said — 

"I>et us all have faith and never meet troubles halfway." 



Fl 2 



ssoas^'^ 
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®nls a Barlft Cloub* 

" Love not, love not, the things you love may change." 

HANDSOME man, whose brow was marked by lines of 
thought and whose hair was streaked with grey, sat on the 
verandah of his country house one dark winter's afternoon. His 
thoughts were as gloomy as the day. 

Wealth, luxuries, all that money could buy of art treasures, 
were his. Wide estates, interests in fabulously wealthy gol<i 
mines, shares in the richest Melbourne banks, and ships on the 
broad ocean, were owned by him, but Douglas Cleverton was a 
sad man. What happiness was it to him that his fortune was 
spoken of as one of the largest in Australia? he often thought he 
would have forfeited all could he but forget the past, bring back 
the years that had flown, and have once more the happiness of 

other days. 

*• 'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all." 

Yes 1 it is better, when the lost one has not been driven away 
by thoughtless neglect and coldness ; but, then, better far would 
it have been " Never to have loved at all. " 

• •••••#• 

Adelaide Fayne was the daughter of a gentleman farmer i^ 
South Australia, and was named after the capital of that colon/' 
Her parents* life had been a hard struggle — there were so man/ 
hungry mouths to fill, so many little bodies to be clothed, crops ta 
be grown, and lands and cattle to be managed by a refined man, 
driven to the colonies by commercial failures in the old country. 
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Mr. Fayne imagined that to come to the golden land of the South 
meant to come straight to fortune — like thousands of others, he 
had found out his mistake. When Adelaide Fayne was only 
seventeen, Douglas Cleverton happened to be travelling near her 
home, and, being caught in a severe thunderstorm, sought shelter 
at Wattle Farm. 

Six weeks afterwards Adelaide became the bride of Douglas 
Cleverton. Her father's debts were paid, her mother's careworn 
face looked brighter than it had done for many a long year, and 
the little ones rejoiced in such a supply of new clothes, playthings, 
sweets, and cakes, as they had never dreamed of before. 

Douglas Cleverton felt very proud of his pretty girl bride ; he 
thought he would never tire of her. Each ripple of her sunshiny 
hair was dear to him ; he knew every change in her violet eyes ; 
he noticed the delicate tints of her face, her pink-and-white com- 
plexion, and told her " he could read her face like a book." Her 
sweet low voice charmed him ; but, alas ! there was one deficiency 
in Adelaide which would have troubled Douglas greatly, had he 
not fully made up his mind that in a very short time he could 
rectify it. Her education had been of the most simple nature, 
and she was wholly without accomplishments. He determined 
that twelve months under first-class masters, with his own help 
and instruction, would work wonders. 

Adelaide's love for her husband was worship ; she was filled 
with joy at his love, and with wonder at his learning. 

The honeymoon was spent in Tasmania, and then a few weeks 
were passed at Hazel-Glebe, Mr. Cleverton's largest station in 
Victoria. Adelaide led a life of much pleasure, and with so many 
new joys that she had never dreamed of, that often when alone for 
a few minutes she would drop on her knees and offer prayers and 
thanksgiving for all the happiness and comfort by which she was 
surrounded. Looking round her luxurious bedroom one day, a 
few weeks after she had gone to Hazel-Glebe, she clasped her 
hands, and, while tears of thankfulness filled her eyes, she ex- 
claimed : — " Oh ! how good God has been to me. Why should I 
have all these blessings ?" 
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Her husband had been quietly standing at the open door, and 
walked softly in, took the slight figure of his girl-wife into his 
arms, and pressing warm kisses on her cheeks, lips, and brow, held 
her prisoner. 

" Why don't you thank me, darling ; is it not I who have 
b^en good to you ?" 

" Oh ! yes, Douglas, you have been all goodness, but I must 
offer thanks to a Higher Power for all the good that has come to 
me." As she said this, Adelaide felt herself almost impatiently 
released from her husband's embrace, while with a low scornful 
laugh he left the room. 

A sad feeling came into Adelaide's heart Could it be that 
her husband did not worship her God ? Yes, that was the first 
bitter drop in her cup of bliss. 

That afternoon, when Douglas and Adelaide were out driving, 
the former suddenly said : 

" I hope my little wife is not Methodistical." 

** Oh ! Douglas, do not say that, for I know so well what you 
mean, and it grieves me." 

A stern look came into the husband's face, as he said, " Well, 
Adelaide, be careful not to thrust your religious views on me— I 
know I could not stand it." 

These words grieved poor Adelaide, but she had not the 
courage to commence . an argument, and so remained silent, 
pondering somewhat sadly. Afterwards her husband began 
pointing out the beauties of the surrounding scenery, and in 
pleasant conversation his ominous words were soon banished 
from the mind of the young wife. 

" Oh ! Douglas," she cried, " how delightful it will be to live 
always in this lovely place !" 

" Well, Adelaide, I cannot quite agree with you, and I even 
thought of asking you to make up your mind to leave here for 
Melbourne next week — what do you say to it ?" 

" Oh ! I am so sorry, but we will do what you think right- 
why need we go ?" 

And then Mr. Cleverton had to unfold his plans for his wife's 
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education^ a task he felt some delicacy in approaching, feeling 
sure she was blissfully unconscious of her shortcomings. When 
awakened to her deficiencies, it was another bitter drop in the 
cup of sweets. Adelaide was neither clever nor ambitious, and 
the thought of study was far from pleasant to her, and entirely 
unexpected. She wondered what her father and mother would 
think, when they heard that instead of taking her place in society 
as the wife of a wealthy squatter is expected to do, their daughter 
was condemned to many hours a-day of solid reading, preparing 
exercises, poring over ancient histories, and taking music, singing, 
and drawing lessons; this she found was her husband's settled 
intention for her, and she was too loving and grateful, too yielding 
in disposition, to think of questioning the wisdom of his plans. 

In the most aesthetic of Toorak drawing-rooms sat Mrs. 
Cleverton, surrounded by all the costliest and rarest of ornaments^ 
furniture, and luxuries. Lilies and sunflowers adorned the pale 
green dado on the walls, the windows were draped in rich tapestry, 
brocaded with the same flowers, the carpet corresponded, the 
drawing-room suite also gleamed in aesthetic damask. Ormolu 
ornaments, gilded brackets, exquisite Dresden china, tHe-a-tHe sets 
in delicate Limoges ware, and no end of other rare and costly 
articles, made up a charming picture of modern fashionable 
furnishing. Adelaide wore a handsome dress of peacock-blue 
velvet, made in the latest style, her hair was arranged in the most 
fashionable manner, her fingers grown white and taper, were 
adorned with expensive rings, and she looked, as Mr. Clevertort 
wished she should, a thoroughly fashionable young lady. 

But the old sweet expression had left Adelaide's lovely face> 
and her brow was lined and contracted as she impatiently pushed 
some papers and books from her, and with a weary sigh rose from 
her chair. It was useless, she thought, spending the bright hours 
of the lovely spring days conning over French grammars, German 
exercises, and dry verbs ; she had no taste for study, and could 
not progress favourably. She went out at the low open window 
on to the verandah ; she longed to roam about the pretty garden. 
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and pluck the flowers, growing in profusion, but she knew this 
would not do, s6, after gathering a few requisite red and white 
buds to put in her dress, she returned to the drawing-room. She 
noticed by the clock that the time for her music lesson was fast 
approaching ; with heightened colour she arranged a piece on the 
handsome " Lipp," and sat down to practise it once more before 
Professor Julian's arrival. Now this piece was an exceedingly- 
easy arrangement of " Le Camaval de Venice,'^ but still it was a 
very serious matter to Adelaide to wade through it — of all things 
these music lessons were her horror. She had no musical talent 
whatever, and resented Douglases determination to make her 
continue the study. Impatient, tired, and conscious that her 
husband was in the adjoining room able to hear her, she was 
more nervous than usual, and made more mistakes than ever. 

The door opened, and Mr. Cleverton entered, saying im- 
patiently, " For goodness sake, Adelaide, do try to play more 
correctly — it is simply torture to hear you." 

She rose from the piano, and said, in the coldest of voices, 
" Indeed I am only too glad to stop playing," and was about to 
leave the room. 

Her husband stood between her and the door, and quietly 
stopped her. " Adelaide, why do you provoke me ? surely you 
could learn if you would only try." 

" I have tried my very best, Douglas, and you are unkind and 
unjust to compel me to go on with music ; you should not have 
married me if you were not satisfied with me as I was," and 
Adelaide burst into a passionate flood of weeping. Tears were 
Mr. Cleverton's abhorrence, and, leaving his wife, he walked out 
of the room with an angry look in his face. Putting on his hat, 
he left the house immediately, and was soon in tow^n, playing 
billiards in the Melbourne Club, trying to forget his wife's 
discordant music, and still more annoying tears. 

Poor Adelaide wept till she became almost hysterical. She did 
not notice the ring of the hall bell, and when the servant announced 
Professor Julian, he found her quite unable to take her dreaded 
lesson. 
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Now, this German musician was a most fascinating man, and 
being very partial to pretty women, he sat down by Adelaide, and 
began in his own peculiarly insinuating manner to console her, and 
she in her simple way very soon had confided her troubles to him. 
He knew perfectly well she never would be even a passably good 
player, but still of course he did not want to lose twelve guineas a 
quarter, and a pretty pupil, so with honeyed words, spoken in his 
low, fascinating, half-broken English, he coaxed Adelaide to 
consent to continue her lessons. And, in addition to the instruc- 
tion Mr. Cleverton had agreed to pay for, his young wife received 
a great deal of covert flattery, sympathy, and occasionally a spice 
of love-making, which she was too innocent to appreciate. What 
she sometimes wondered at and winced under, were the sneering 
remarks and expressive gestures, hurled against her absent husband. 
But all this was gradual work ; the wily foreigner was far too deep 
not to be very cautious. 

With one exception Adelaide's studies were a complete failure. 
For drawing and painting she, however, showed a decided talent; 
and Mr. Cleverton looked at the rapid progress his wife was making 
with very great satisfaction. 

Mrs. Cleverton had been called upon by all the chief families 
residing at Toorak, and many old friends of her husband's, but 
beyond receiving and returning their visit, no intercourse had been 
kept up ; this was owing to Mr. Cleverton's false pride ; he wanted 
bis wife to remain in comparative retirement until she could shine in 
society as an accomplished as well as a beautiful woman. Douglas 
dreaded the idea of his old friends saying he had married a country 
girl for her beauty only. He was too fond of society himself 
however, to remain in the seclusion he imposed on his wife, and 
many a weary hour she spent evening after evening in her aesthetic 
drawing-room, wondering when her husband would be home, 
thinking of her father and mother far away, longing for a sight of 
the little curly-headed sisters and noisy brothers she so sorely 
missed. Adelaide never regretted her marriage, she loved her 
husband too fondly for that, notwithstanding his oftentimes cold 
neglect of her, and she felt very grateful for his generosity, both to 
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her and those who were dearer to her than life itself ; but oh ! how 
she sighed for her girlish freedom and the old home life. 

On the memorable day when Adelaide had driven her husband 
from her home by her false notes and too-ready tears, he had felt 
some remorse for his hasty words. However he was not inclined 
to let his wife know it, and at six o'clock she sat down to a solitary 
dinner, while Douglas dined at the Melbourne Club, and afterwards, 
accompanied by a few friends, visited the "Royal." 

That evening was a sad and lonely one to Adelaide ; she tried 
at first to interest herself with some new fancy work, but the crewel 
silks seemed as if they would not blend effectually, and impatiently 
she put them on one side; and next she tried to read one and 
then another of the books and magazines scattered about the room, 
but none of them seemed to interest her. 

"When will Douglas be home? Will he be kind when he 
comes, or will he still be harsh and cold ?" These were the ques- 
tions that kept surging through and through her brain till her head 
ached almost as much as her heart. 

Kate, the neat housemaid, who made some excuse to go into 
the drawing-room, felt very sorry when she saw her mistress 
looking so pale. " You don't look well, ma*am," she said in a kind 
voice. 

" No, Kate, my head is aching terribly." 

" Then do lie down, ma'am, and I will go and get you a good, 
strong cup of tea." 

The kind-hearted girl tried to make her gentle young mistress 
comfortable on the sofa, and after getting her some strong smelling 
salts, and giving her a handkerchief soaked in lavender water, she 
left the room, but soon returned with a fragrant cup of tea. She 
told cook when she went back to the kitchen that it was no 
wonder if Mrs. Cleverton did get ill and lonely with being left at 
home by herself hour after hour for fivt or six nights out of every 
week. 

When Mr. Cleverton returned to " Leura" at midnight he 
found Adelaide sleeping restlessly on the sofa ; her face was white 
and tear-stained, and great black circles were beneath the closed 
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eyes. His heart smote him, and bending down he gently kissed 
the pale face. 

Adelaide started up, she saw her husband's look of love, and 
in a moment her arms were twined about his neck ; once more ^he 
was fondly clasped to his heart. Her tears flowed, but only for 
joy. 

" My darling ! I am afraid you are not well ?" 

" Oh ! it is nothing, Douglas, but I have had a headache ; and 
oh ! I am so sorry for vexing you this morning." A kiss was the 
answer Adelaide received. 

Some happy days followed. Mr. Cleverton did not go out 
quite so much, and Adelaide struggled hard with her numerous 
studies, and, above all, practised when sure that her husband was 
not near to be worried by it. 

For some few subsequent lessons Professor Julian found his 
pupil bright and happy, and struggling very bravely to master the 
difficulties of that still dreaded piece, " Le Camaval." This was a 
disappointment to the wily foreigner, who liked immensely to have 
little passages of a confidential nature between himself and his 
most attractive pupils. 

"Cup" day was drawing near, and Douglas Cleverton was 
deeply interested in the coming events. Here was trouble for 
Adelaide, who could not show any interest in the races ; she had 
been taught to have a perfect horror of this special form of amuse- 
HEient. When Douglas called her to him one bright October day, 
and told her to put on her bonnet and drive into Melbourne, and 
they would go to Robertson and Moffat's and order her "Cup" 
dress, Adelaide trembling and fearful had to tell him she would 
not need one. At first he only laughed at her scruples, but finding 
her firmly persistent in her determination not to go to the races he 
grew very angry, and sternly commanded her to accompany him 
to choose a suitable costume. All Mr. Cleverton's words were 
spoken in vain, and at length they parted mutually worried and 
bitter. 

Once more Professor Julian found his fair pupil in tears, and 
again he acted the part of sympathiser, comforter, and also lover. 
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though Adelaide did not notice it. Douglas had been deeply 
offended at Adelaide's conduct, and resented it angrily. 

The studies were all stopped for the hot summer months. The 
aesthetic drawing-room suite at " Leura" was shrouded in holland 
covers, and the Venetians throughout the house were closely let 
down. An elderly couple were left in charge of the place while 
Mr. and Mrs. Cleverton were away at Hazel-Glebe Station. 

When Douglas had announced his plans to his wife, and told 
her to be ready for travelling, she had hailed the news with real 
pleasure. She thought of the happy weeks she had spent at 
Hazel-Glebe when a bride, and hoped that the old joyous time 
might be repeated when once more they w^ere in that lonely 
country home. 

In drawing, Adelaide's progress had been as wonderful as her 
stupidity in all other pursuits, and she looked forward to happy 
hours spent in sketching, in which she fancied Douglas would be 
interested and pleased. 

Unfortunately this one talent did not make* up to the dis- 
app>ointed husband for the absence of all other accomplishments in 
his wife, and though she made the greatest use of it she possibly 
could, it was but cold praise and curt remarks she received in 
return. 

Adelaide did a lovely water-colour sketch of the homestead, 
had it handsomely framed, and presented it to Douglas as a 
birthday present He thanked her, when receiving it, said it was 
** really very good," and placing it on a chair in his own private 
room — something between an office and study — he left it for 
several weeks without hanging it up. Adelaide knew this, and 
thought her husband did not value her gift, and the thought grieved 
her much. She little dreamed, or Douglas either, that the day 
would come when he would count it one of his dearest treasures 
for her sake. 

One secret trouble of Adelaide's was that Douglas had never 
proposed having any of her family to visit them, but he certainly 
had never intentionally prevented them doing so. Upon Adelaide 
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receiving a letter, saying her mother was far from well, and feeling 
the intense heat of South Australia, Mr. Cleverton proposed that 
she should visit them for a few weeks at Hazel-Glebe Station. 
Adelaide was delighted, and, thanking him warmly, wrote a loving 
letter of invitation to her mother. Great was her joy when she 
received a letter accepting the invitation for Mrs. Fayne and her 
little ten-year-old Ethel. 

What pleasure Adelaide took in preparing her mother's 
bedroom ; she made it a picture of comfort and prettiness. Soft 
white lace curtains draped the bedstead and windows, the toilet- 
table was a marvel of muslin, pink satin, and bright bows of 
ribbon, exquisite little china ornaments, crystal bottles filled with 
scent, fresh flowers, brightly blossoming pot plants — all were 
gathered in that pleasantest of bedrooms. 

When Mrs. Fayne and Ethel arrived at Hazel-Glebe, what a 
loving welcome they received. 

After a few weeks of rest and good care, Adelaide saw her 
mother looking younger and fresher than she ever remembered 
her looking befofe, and pink roses had come into Ethel's fair 
delicate little face. 

Mr. Cleverton was very kind to his mother-in-law ; she was a 
sweet, gentle, shy woman, whom it would have been very difficult 
for any one to treat unkindly. 

Mrs. Fayne soon noticed the great coldness there was between 
Adelaide and her husband, but she was too timid and fearful of 
interfering to speak of it ; and, instead of asking the reason, she 
quietly passed the matter over. She saw that her once blooming 
daughter had changed greatly. 

In that little family circle at Hazel-Glebe Ethel's was the only 
perfectly happy heart. A child of ten years of age, just restored 
to health after being delicate for many months, being made much 
of by an anxious mother, a loving elder sister, and a kind brother- 
in-law^, was not likely to notice that her mother had many per- 
plexing thoughts, or that a cloud rested over that sweet country 
home. But the visit was a comparatively happy one for all of them. 
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Once more back at " Leura," another year of close study 
•was decided upon by Douglas Cleverton for his wife. He did 
not realise how she resented this> nor did he understand how 
deeply she felt his seeming dissatisfaction in her. 

Adelaide was hurt and worried by his frequent absences from 
home ; he was more and more occupied away from her. 

Mr. Cleverton had become M.P. for a country district, and 
consequently poor Adelaide found herself left more than ever 
alone. She remembered the first few happy months of her 
married Jife, when Douglas scarcely left her side, and she thought 
of the words — " That a sorrow's crown of sorrows is remembering 
happier things." 

Adelaide was still without any intimate friends, and thus it 
happened that Professor Julian's music lessons at length were 
looked upon as among the happiest times of her quiet days. He 
was a remarkably fascinating man, while Adelaide's other masters 
and teachers happened to be ver>' ordinary people, who taught 
what they were engaged to impart in the most common-place and 
business-like manner. 

Professor Julian had won Mrs. Cleverton's confidence, just as 
he intended, and she found herself looking to him for sympathy 
and often companionship. He had got into the habit of dropping 
in at " Leura" at odd times — often when Adelaide was taking te^ 
from one of her elegant little tete-a-tete sets with some lady who 
was making a formal call. The Professor would api:)ear with ti 
new song or piece which he particularly wished Mrs. Cleverton to 
try over, or, perhaps, occasionally in the evening he would drop 
in quite accidentally to give her some hint about her last 
exercises. Any excuse was sufficient to make him call. If it 
happened that Mr. Cleverton was at home the German was often 
warmly thanked for taking so much trouble over his pupil. A 
wicked light would then shine from the black eyes that gleamed 
so piercingly bright behind the gold-rimmed sj^ectacles. 

Adelaide's pure innocent mind never dreamed of evil. She 
found Professor Julian an entertaining companion, cheering many 
a weary, hour ; he seemed kind and patient, and she looked u[K>n 
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him as a sincere friend. He sometimes surprised her a little by 
his too demonstrative manner, or the expression of a somewhat 
unorthodox idea, but he cheered her many a time when Douglas 
was away ; and, pining for him, she could almost have said — 

" The day is dreary, 
He cometh not ; 
I am a-weary, a- weary, 
I would that I were dead !" 

Professor Julian was becoming more and more infatuated with 
his lovely pupil, and could not bring himself to suppose that his 
devotion would be unwelcome to the lonely young w^ife. 



A bright fire burned in the drawing-room grate at " Leura," 
the gas was lit, and the room shone with light and warmth, and 
-was fragrant with the scent of flowers and pot plants. In an 
elegant cream-coloured muslin dress, richly trimmed with lace and 
pale-blue ribbons, Adelaide sat sad and listless in a low easy- 
chair. Douglas reclined in another, reading the evening paper. 
Adelaide twisted her crewels mercilessly round her slender fingers, 
while she secretly watched her husband. How she longed for 
him to put aside his paper and talk to her ; how she wished that 
she had the courage to go to him and put her arms round his 
neck, and beseech of him that the dark cloud between them might 
be dispersed for ever. Pride, and still more, fear, that her 
husband, might meet her advances coldly, kept her from -doing 
what might have saved both of them many an hour of misery and 
remorse. 

She longed to tell Douglas of a sweet secret hope that had 
lately blossomed in her heart — a hope that she dreamed when 
realised would fill him with joy, and once more draw them 
together. Alas ! that she only thought, and did not act ! 

" What utter rubbish there is in these evening papers," said 
Mr. Cleverton, throwing the Herald to one side ; then, taking out 
his watch, he glanced at the time, and rising hastily, exclaimed. 
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" So late ! Adelaide, I am going out ; of course you are not to 
wait up for me." 

Adelaide rose, and said, in a low voice, ** Douglas, need you 
go out ? do stay at home — this is my birthday." 

He hesitated a moment, then said — " Well, I cannot help it, 
Adelaide, I must go, for I have promised." 

Wearily Adelaide turned away, and silent tears coursed 
down her cheeks. 

Later that evening Professor Julian arrived at " Leura ;" he 
had not forgotten Adelaide's birthday, and brought her an 
exquisite little bouquet of blue and white violets. Thanking him, 
she placed them in the folds of her cream-coloured dress, thinking 
at the time how infinitely sweeter the gift would have been from 
Douglas. She thought, too, of the little festival there would have 
been at Wattle Farm to celebrate her birthday. Adelaide was not 
so strong as of old, and she was unfit for emotion of any kind, afld 
suddenly her pent-up feelings found relief in a passionate burst of 
tears. 

Now had come the opportunity for Professor Julian once more 
to sympathise with her, but, as well as sympathy, he poured into 
her ear a wild storm of words avowing his love and passion, an^ 
at the same time he hurled such bitter scorn and hate at h^^ 
husband as only a foreigner could have conceived. 

Adelaide was utterly paralysed with horror and surprise at hi^ 
sinful language, and she vainly tried to release her hands from th^ 
Professor's grasp. Her horror was increased a thousand-fold^ 
when, raising her eyes, she saw the form of her husband »eflecte<f 
in a mirror opposite to her. 

His conscience had smitten him for leaving his wife to a 
solitary evening on her birthday, and he had returned home at an 
early hour to make some amends for his neglect He had heard 
every w^ord the foreigner had spoken, but, alas ! he could not 
read the purity of his wife's thoughts, or know the horror or 
astonishment she was feeling, and he judged her wTongly, harshly, 
and believed not that she was good, pure and innocent as a child- 
Mr. Cleverton grasped Professor Julian by the collar, and in his 
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hatred and rage almost throttled him, dragging him to the hat! 
door, he hurled him out on the footpath with such force that his 
head struck against the kerbstone, and he lay bleeding and in- 
sensible until picked up by a policeman, 

^Vhen Douglas returned to the drawing-room he found Adelaide 
stretched upon the floor in a deep swoon. The kind housemaid, 
Kate, was soon in attendance on her beloved young mistress. At 
length consciousness returned, but not at first memory, and the 
I>ale quivering lips murmured, " Douglas, my own darling, 
are you very glad ?" But, alas ! memory returned too soon, and 
with memory, misery and suffering. Awful words were those that 
Douglas Cleverton hurled at his innocent young wife when they 
were alone ; words of such deep wrath, such horrible accusations, 
such seeming hate, that Adelaide was too utterly crushed and 
bewildered to attempt to defend herself. Her silence made 
Douglas mad with rage, and his wrath increased every moment ; 
he gave her a fierce blow, and prostrated she lay once more insen- 
sible at his feet, and a crimson flood of blood starting from her 
temple, which had struck against the fender, flowed on her light 

dress. 

• • • • • • , 

It was many a long and weary week before the doctors attending 
Mrs. Cleverton pronounced her out of immediate danger. During 
all that weary time Douglas never once entered her room. He had 
telegraphed to Mrs. Fayne to come to " Leura," and she, with the 
devoted Kate, nursed Adelaide back to life — ^but, alas ! not to 
happiness. She rose from her bed of suffering almost without 
hope, the sweet dream of bliss had passed away — there seemed to 
be nothing to live for — her one ray of comfort was in her. know- 
ledge of her own innocence. 

She went home to Wattle Farm with Mrs. Fayne, and then 
wrote a long letter to Douglas telling him all of her innermost heart ; 
how she had felt his cold neglect and unsympathising conduct, and 
' how true and loving she had been always ; and she told him how 
her sweet secret had madeherhope for reconciliation and happiness, 
and now, through his violence that hppe would never return. That 
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letter convinced Douglas liow unjust he had been, but how could he 
dare to hope for forgiveness from one he had treated with such cniel 
harshness? He wrote, however, b^^ng piteously for pardon^ and 
the hope of future re-union. His letter was returned unopened 

About this time Professor Julian made a rapid exit from 
Melbourne. Disgraceful rumours were abroad concerning the 
fascinating foreigner, and finding himself dismissed by most of 
his respectable patrons, he suddenly departed from Australia, 
leaving a great many debts, and several aching hearts behind The 
last time he appeared on the " Block," Mr. Cleverton, who had 
been watching for an opportunity of revenge, suddenly appeared 
also in Collins-street, and applied a horse-whip most energetically 
to the once popular music master before an admiring crowd. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Fayne it was a daily grief to see the change 
in their lovely daughter. Often they consulted long and anxiously 
as to what they should do ; they scarcely dared to mention 
Douglas Cleverton's name to his wife ; on each occasion since that 
fatal night at " Leura," when Adelaide heard her husband's spoken 
of, she had been so fearfully agitated and so prostrated with grief 
and emotion, that her life and reason had been almost despaired oij 
and het anxious parents were sure that ^he was just breaking her 
heart for love of that husband, who though he had loved her truly^ 
had treated her so harshly. 



More than three weary years had passed, no happiness had co^^ 
to Douglas Cleverton. Never could he for an hour forget his cru^^ 
treatment of his beautiful girl-wife. He had travelled, he h^^^ 
worked, studied, and even tried sometimes to join in the pleasur^^ 
of the world that once had charmed him too well. All in vain 
no peace, no shade of happiness came ; remorse gnawed at hf " 
heart, and so we see him sitting in his verandah a miserable maif< 
on the afternoon when our story commences — his one desir^ 
being to gain back the love of his lost wife. 

He was suddenly awakened from his deep reverie by the noise 
of a horse galloping up the gravel drive towards the house. He 
rose and called to the rider, who reigning up his foaming horse 
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when he reached the verandah, handed Mr. Cleverton a telegram. 
He opened it, and read : — 

" Adelaide is dying, and asks for you. 

" Herbert Fayne." 

He turned ashy pale, and would have fallen to the ground had 

he not grasped the rail of the verandah. No words can describe 

his mingled feelings, his utter despair to think that Adelaide should 

be near death, or his intense joy to know she had asked for him. 

He travelled night and day without rest till he reached the bed-side 

of his long-lost love, and at first it seemed as if he had only been 

summoned there to see her die. Most men would have said, "What 

more did Douglas desire ?" But the great Creator is more merciful 

than his creatures. Douglas would have sacrificed his own life 

willingly to spare his wife, who lay bereft of strength and reason. 

His every look and action showed his grief, remorse, and agonising 

anxiety that Adelaide might be saved. Mr. and Mrs. Fayne were 

filled wth surprise and pity. "After pity comes love." They loved 

and forgave him. 

Three months later Douglas Cleverton once more took his 
^'ife home to Hazel-Glebe, and Ethel, who had been the fondest 
and most devoted of sisters, went to live with them, and was 
as a daughter to them — for no children of their own had come to 
brighten their home. 

Douglas Cieverton's regret for the past, and his deep thankful- 
ness for once more having Adelaide with him, showed itself in 
^ery action of his life — his devotion could not be surpassed. He 
no longer left her a lonely and neglected wife ; he no longer 
insisted on the pursuit of studies for which she had no taste. 

Adelaide was still lovely, but with the fragile beauty of one 
whom a rough blast of wind might waft to a fairer world than this. 
Her prayers for her husband had been heard, and she knew now, 
tljat if her life should not be a long one, Douglas believed as she 
did, and they both could look forward to a happier and more 
perfect union beyond the grave, thinking of their past troubles as 
"Only a Dark Cloud" 

I 2 
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5u5t in XTime* 

" Beware, as long as you live, of judging men by their outward appear- 
ance." — La Fontaine. 

[HEN I was about twenty-three years of age my friends sent 
me out to Australia for the benefit of my healthy Of 
course I thought it very grand to come a long voyage, to get 
away from the restraints of home, and to be my own master for 
the first time in my life. This side of my feelings was plainly 
to be seen, but the sad lonely thoughts of my boyish heart, the 
tears that would come sometimes to my eyes, I quietly kept 
hidden from all but myself, as that side of the picture was un> 
manly to my youthful notions. 

And so I left father, mother, and my only brother, in the dear 
old home near London one bright June morning, and in the due 
course of time found myself a stranger in a strange land. 

It was an easy matter to get into comfortable lodgings, and as 
my purse was well filled I had soon settled in the pretty seaside 
suburb of St. Kilda. How surprised and pleased my English 
friends would have been to see the comforts — luxuries I might 
almost say — ^which surrounded me, so much at variance with the 
ideas which we formed in the old country of things on this side of 
the equator. 

My landlady, a Mrs. Stewart, was a comely widow of between 
forty and fifty, with an excellent opinion of herself. In my first 
interview with her I felt that she was one of those women who 
possess wonderful power of fascination over men — her influence 
would be particularly great over those younger than herself. 
Though at times I was tempted to distrust her sincerity, yet I had 
always to acknowledge in my own mind that I could find np good 
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reason to doubt her. Mrs. Stewart always seemed most kindly 
anxious for our comfort, and in every way was a very pleasant 
companion, and also treated her lodgers with the greatest fairness 
and consideration. 

An old gentleman, a Mr. Ross, was the only other lodger 
besides myself; he had a large property in Queensland, managed 
by his only son, and it was bringing them in an ample income, 
which income I often thought was a source of great mterest to 
Mrs. Stewart, but Mr. Ross had not very long lost his wife, and 
was evidently too faithful to her memory to encourage his land* 
lady's advances. 

There was another member of the home circle, Florence 
Felstead, the godchild of Mrs. Stewart It seemed that some 
unaccountable mystery hung round this young lady, and it 
increased my interest in her, and greatly excited my curiosity. 
Florence was a slight, dark-complexioned girl, whose greatest 
charm lay in her black dreamy eyes — strange weird eyes they 
were — eyes that would fix themselves on me sometimes with such 
a yearning, longing expression that I felt a fascination in gazing 
back into their wonderful depths which I could not resist. 
Florence was generally very quiet, and often had a pale face and 
large dark circles round her still darker eyes, with a strange com- 
pressed look about her lips, as of suffering. When those signs 
were absent she would become joyous and mirthful, like other 
girls, though to me personally she was capricious and wayward in 
the extreme. I often wondered how Mrs. Stewart could have so 
much patience with her godchild, who would sit idle sometimes 
by the hour together, and I thought it must have been trying for the 
ever-busy, active widow to see so much of one so apparently idle. 

Little I knew till long • afterwards what good cause poor 
Florence had for being so quiet and still. Her one accomplish- 
ment was a wonderful gift for music, and in playing the piano 
she spent much of her time. She would begin on the bright 
summer evenings perhaps with some lively operatic air, from which 
she would wander off into low, sad, dreamy melodies, and often 
we knew that the sweet airs were from no printed or published 
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Works, but her own composition. Mrs. Stewart, Mr. Roso^ sum) I, 
would listen entranced, and I very soon learned to follow their 
example, and offer no words of thanks for these musical treats. 
Florence herself seemed to forget that she had any auditors. 

I soon obtained a situation after my arrival in Melbourne, and 
although it was only as underclerk in an insurance company's 
office, still I was glad to accept it, being assured by Mr. Ross and 
several gentlemen to whom I had brought letters of introduction 
that I ought to consider myself most fortunate in gaining employ- 
ment so readily. They did not know that I had a private 
fortune, indeed only Mrs. Stewart was aware of it ; why I had 
imparted the secret to her I do not know. I took a situation to 
ple^e my parents only, and that they might feel assured I was 
not falling into lazy habits during my sojourn in Australia. 

So the months sped on, and I, Charles Baynum, sent my long 
letters to England filled with glowing accounts of the sunny south, 
but in my heart of hearts I knew it was the growing ha4)piness 
that pervaded my whole being that was shedding a line of bright^ 
ness over my life in my new home. 

" Mr. Baynum, we must begin to show you something of our 
colonial ways of spending holidays," said Mr. Ross, one morning 
at breakfast. 

Of course I answered that I should be delighted, and Mrs. 
Stewart joining in the conversation, we soon arranged a trip to 
Schnapper Point by the Golden Crowtiy on the fourth day ^ 
November. I am sure Mrs. Stewart was disappointed that >b* 
Ross and I both favoured this excursion in preference to attending 
the great Melbourne " Cup " race, which would have been qui*^^ 
against my home teaching. 

The morning for our trip dawned bright and beautiful, an^ 
crowds of people were crushing along the pier to get on th^ 
excursion steamers, as we also wended our way to the Goldt^ 
Crotan. We were fortunate in getting pleasant shady seats unde^ 
the awning, not too close to the brass band engaged for ther 
occasion, which filled the air pretty constantly with its rather loud 
strains. As the lively notes of the "Love Waltzes" floated on 
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our eai9» I could oot help asking Florence, in a meaning tone, if 
she knew them ? 

She coldly answered, " Oh ! yes, and I hate the stupid things. 
Do you know a song named * Love Not !' Mr. Baynum ?" 

Mrs. Stewart^ seeing my discomfited look, and evidently 
having overheard our words, cast her pitying violet eyes kindly on 
me, and I £euicied I saw tears soften their brightness. It was 
often thi^, the widow was ever all kindly gentleness, ready to 
sympathise with my every word and look, while Florence was 
seemingly cold, silent, and absorbed in herself. We reached 
Schnapper Point before mid-day, and went with the crowd to the 
nearest hotel for luncheon. What a scramble it was ! On enter- 
ing the long dark dining-room, we found half the table already 
occupied by what proved to be the regular boarders at the place. 
The excursionists had to fight for seats, take what we could get by 
struggling for it. After waiting till everything was in a state of 
semi-coldness, and then paying our half-a-crown each, with extra 
for wine, &c, we departed, having done better than many others 
who would have to dine after us. We had the grim satisfaction 
of hearing the lazy good-looking young landlord say to some one 
who remonstrated with him, " Oh ! we don't care what these ex- 
cursionists get as long as we make money out of them.'* 

The trip up the Bay was delightful in the extreme, more 
especially to me, as Mr. Ross and Mrs. Stewart got separated from 
us, and Florence was bright and happy, a great contrast to herself 
during the earlier part of the day. 

When the " Love Waltzes" again floated on the air I whis* 
I>ered Tuppe?s words to Florence, " Love — what a volume in a 
'^vord, an ocean in a tear." She murmured, " Love is a sweet 
idolatry enslaving all the soul — " 

"Oh I Florence, why have you ever been so cool to me, 

>ivirely you must have seen my love and devotion ?" As I spoke 

J^ firmly held her little hand in my grasp, it grew cold, a shiver 

>vent through her whole body, and as a moonbeam broke through 

the clouds it showed me that a deadly whiteness had spread over 

Her face, while her large dreamy eyes had a strange sad look. 
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** Oh ! Mr. Baynum, if you seek my love y<Mi know-not what 
you are asking for." 

Then I passionately assured her of my unalterable affection, 
and being no longer able to hide her feelings^ she told me how 
she loved me, but had striven always to disguise her fondness for 
me, for she had to carry a miserable secret about with her, which 
took away all her happiness. It haunted her always, and made 
her dread forming any new ties or endearing herself to me or 
anyone. 

For some time after this we lived in a blissful dream, Florence 
did not reveal her secret, and in my joy at the change in her — her 
brightness, her loving fondness— I almost forgot everything but 
my newly-found happiness. 

One morning, on returning from an early ramble, to my 
surprise Florence was not on the verandah, as usual, awaiting me. 
Mrs. Stewart met me with an anxious face, and the words, 

" Where is Florence ? has she not been out with you T'* 

" No, Florence was not with me." She was not in her own 
room ; we searched and searched in vain, but found no traces of 
her, not even a farewell line of explanation for me. 

I should have wondered, grieved, searched for her without 
ceasing, remembering her dark hints about there being a secret i^ 
her life, but for one thing — the bitter mortifying drop in my C^V 
of sorrow was that old Mr. Ross, ivealthy Mr. Ross, good M^* 
Ross, had also disappeared ! 

With continual patience and kindness Mrs. Stewart did he^ 
utmost to comfort me ; she bore patiently with my sorrow and 
bitterness, my sullen tempers, and fits of despair, as months 
passed away and no news came of either Florence or Mr. Ross. 

We spent money in advertising, and Mrs. Stewart continually 
occupied her time in making inquiries, and she exerted herself in- 
cessantly to comfort me. Her soft rich voice ever had consoling 
words for my ears, her large violet eyes would melt into dewy 
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tenderness, her soft, caressing, warm hands would hold mine as 
she whispered words of consolation and spoke of her sympathy, 
pity, and affection. And as I took from her the comfort she so 
lavishly bestowed, I felt that it was the sort of comfoct that^opium 
and other deadly drugs would give to some people. She attracted 
me more and more, just like a beautiful shining serpent might 
fascinate some simple harmless creature, and I felt no strength to 
break away from her spell. She thirsted to call my handsome 
p>erson her own, she longed to possess my money ; she knew how 
vast her powers of fascination were, and determined that I should' 
marry her, and give her once more the fair fame she had for a 
long time lost with those who knew her best. And so at last, 
trying to put from my heart the memory of my sweet lost love, I 
found myself standing before the altar about to wed the fascinating 
woman who was almost old enough to be my mother. 

In low, solemn tones, the words of the marriage service floated 
through the almost empty church, till the words came : — 

•*I require and charge you both, as ye will answer at the 
dreadful Day of Judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed, that if either of you know any just cause or impediment 
why ye may not be lawfully joined together in holy matrimony ye 
do now confess it" 

A loud noise broke the solemn stillness, a wild scream rent 
the air, hurried foot-steps sounded along the aisle, and the pale, 
corpse-like form of Florence Felstead fell at my feet. " Just in 
time r 

Mrs. Stewart's face turned livid with rage and terror. 

Clasped in my arms, Florence told me of how Mrs. Stewart 
had made her believe that insane blood ran in her veins, had 
caused her to be conflned in a lunatic asylum all these dreary 
months, and how the doctors had released her, finding no trace 
whatever of mental disorder. On leaving the asylum Florence 
had hastened to my office, and from thence to the church. She 
had come in time to save me from a wicked woman's designs, 
and to tell that her secret was of a bodily disease, and not of a 
deranged brain, as Mrs. Stewart had so shamefully implied. 
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No second separation would I risk ; supporting my poor loved 
one in my aims, I stood once more before the altar, and we two 
became one. 



Shortly afterwards Mr. Ross, whom I had in my thoughts 
judged so wrongly, sent me a long letter addressed to our office, 
speaking of having been very suddenly called away by tel^ram, 
owing to the dangerous illness of his son. Mr. Ross expressed 
much surprise that I had not answered his previous letters. I 
felt certain they had been sent to my lodgings, and been taken 
possession of by Mrs. Stewart. 

Within a few months I returned to England, taking Florence, 
of course, with me. We took the earliest opportunity of procuring 
the best medical advice in London for her, and very soon she 
was greatly relieved from the suffering which an internal malady 
had caused her. 

We never saw Mrs. Stewart again, but heard that she made a 
rapid exit from St. Kilda, and the last that was known of her in 
Australia was highly disreputable, and to the effect that she was 
leading a gay career in a town in Queensland. I would say to all 
her lodgers, both now and of the future, remember the elder Mr. 
Weller's advice to his son — " Sammy, my boy, beware of widdersi" 
What should I be now if Florence Felstead had not reached the 
church — " Just in time ?" 
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" found Browned/* 

" Take her up tenderlyt 
Lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so £air." 

® YOUNG lady of about twenty-five years of age stood 
serving a customer in a small stationer's shop in one of 
the best streets of the diggings' township of Hartley. Her face 
was very pale and sad, but as sweet and beautiful in expression 
as any face could be ; there was no beauty of rose and lily-like 
tints, no heavenly blue eyes or golden hair, but there was a dear 
white brow, where no lines of discontent or evil temper had set 
their marks and tines ; the face was almost perfect in its oval 
proportions ; the dark-brown hair was remarkable alone for its 
thickness and great quantity, and was twisted in one splendid coil 
round the well-shaped head. The dress was very simple — a worn 
dark merino, and of ornament or relief there was none, excepting 
the pure white of the plain linen collar and cuifs. 

The customer left the little shop, and just then the postman 
entered, with a cheerful "Good morning, Mrs. Ross; here's 
an English letter for you ;" adding, " How is Mr. Ross this 
morning ?" 

" No better," was the very low reply, as Mrs. Ross tried to 
keep the tears from flowing, and, clasping her letter in her eager 
grasp, as the postman departed, the poor sad wife closed the door 
of the little shop, carefully placing a small bell on it. Then she 
went into the house, entering a neat but barely-furnished sitting- 
room. She merely waited to lock her letter in a little desk, and 
then passed on to the next room, where, on a poor but purely 
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white bed lay her invalid husband. Invalid, indeed, and with 
Death marked on every feature by the ruthless hand of con- 
sumption — that fell disease that has carried off so many thousands 
of thousands of ^the bravest of England's sons, and sweetest and 
fairest of her daughters. A joyful look spread over his poor 
wasted face as his wife entered, and feebly he extended his hand, 
and she, kneeling by his side, covered it with her passionate 
kisses. 

" My darling, I wish that you need never leave my side till 
the last parting comes ; it will be so very soon now, Louisa." 

" Oh ! Ralph, Ralph, do not say those dreadful words. My 
heart seems breaking." 

And it did appear as if no heart could beat on in life while 
suffering the agony of grief that Ralph's words had brought to 
poor Louisa. 

Theirs was a sad story of disappointment as far as worldly 
concerns went, but joyful in the trusting love which they had ever 
felt for one another. Some five years before the beginning of our 
story they had met accidentally at a sniall evening party in their 
native town, in England. They were attracted to one another, 
and after a few other meetings became fondly attached. Louisa 
was the only child of a wealthy widower — a lawyer, whose two 
great aims in life were to make money and not to spend it 
Ralph was one of the two sons of a poor clergyman, whose 
extremely small income was scarcely sufficient to maintain his 
family in the position they were placed. But real goodness and 
strong family love made home a " Sweet, sweet, home," in the 
poor little parsonage. 

The Rev. Alexander Ross was almost an elderly man when he 
married, and by the time his sons were grown up to manhood he 
looked quite old. But in spite of his many troubles as regards 
money and " making both ends meet," he had no look of the 
careworn aged in his face. The complexion was ruddy, and the 
features were but little lined or wrinkled, but the deep-set kindly 
beaming eyes and long grey, indeed almost purely white hair, 
seemed to tell of the many years that had passed over the head 
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of the Rev. Alexander Ross. His wife was many years younger, 
but showed more signs of the life of deprivation she had passed 
through than her husband. Her figure was tall and very thin, 
and her face, though always sweet and cheerful-looking, still 
showed signs of a mind and body that had passed through trouble 
and sufifering. How true it is, as was lately stated in a sermon 
preached in the Church of England, " It is the wives of clergymen 
who suffer most, perhaps from their being so poorly paid ; it is 
the wives who feel the daily, hourly care and difficulty of pro- 
viding for the family and household expenses, and no husband 
who is blessed with a really good wife can quite imagine what this 
incessant toil and anxiety amount to." There are hundreds of 
clergymen's wives who, like Mrs. Ross, bear all patiently and 
cheerfully, without one murmur. But, alas ! it is only too true, 
that it hastens them into an early grave. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross and their sons, Ralph and Charlie, formed 
one of the happiest fireside circles in all England. No matter to 
them how few their luxuries ; little they cared how threadbare 
their carpets were, how old and faded their window curtains, or 
how dingy and worn were their straight-backed chairs. Every- 
thing was neat, and clean, and tidy, however shabby it might be. 
Round the windows pretty climbing plants were trained ; a bright 
little garden lay in front of the cottage, and Mrs. Ross never 
minded robbing it to fill her flower-pots with bright sweet 
blossoms, and so beautify the rooms of the poor little parsonage. 

Ralph was the eldest son, and was studying with his father, 
intending to enter the Church at the time he met Louisa, and 
wrongly without doubt, gave up the hope for the sake of 
marrying her. 

His father urged him in vain to wait, even for many years, 
rather than resign his prospect of becoming a minister. He also 
strongly and wisely advised Ralph not yet to propose to Louisa, 
knowing well the character of her father. But young men very 
deeply in love are ever headstrong and impatient, and Ralph 
Ross soon found himself a scornfully and angrily rejected suitor 
for Mr. Croydon's daughter — not by the gentle Louisa, but by the 
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Stem and money-loving lawyer. Ralph's was not only the strong 
earnest love of a man, but it was also the rash, impetuous 
affection of a boy, for at twenty-two years of age young men are 
little more than boys, though a girl of twenty-two is a woman 
indeed. 

It happened that soon after leaving Mr. Croydon's office 
Ralph met Louisa and told her all about his interview with h& 
father. She, too, felt very indignant, and, carried away by Ralph's 
persuasions and her own deep pasgionate^ love for him, she soon 
consented to a secret marriage. Two weeks afterwards their 
union took place at a little country church a few miles out of 
town, and Louisa never more entered her childhood's home. 
Ralph took his bride to the parsonage and told his father and 
mother of what had taken place. A tender loving rebuke was 
given, with a warm and affectionate welcome. The lawyer's 
anger, certainly not without cause, knew no limits, and, 
sending his daughter's clothes and all her little private properties 
to her, he^forwarded also a few curt lines casting her off for ever. 
For about three months Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Ross continued to 
live at the j^arsonage ; then they took their i>assage for Australia, 
and bade farewell to Old England, Ralph being attracted by the 
startling, almost incredible account, of the richness of the Victorian 
gold mines. But, unfortunately, poor Ralph was not to be one of 
the successful miners, although there were so many, and he and 
his patient wife suffered innumerable hardships as they tried one 
goldfield after another, and Louisa only lost courage when she 
saw her husband's health failing. Then she entreated him to 
give up digging, and he, knowing even better than she did how 
utterly weak he was becoming, at length consented, and, with the 
few pounds they had so hardly scraped together, they just 
managed to start the little shop where we meet Louisa when our 
story begins. 

A week later Louisa was a widow. Who shall describe a 
widow's grief? — a widow's world of woe? — a breaking hean 
looking forward along the road of life to a dreary, weary deso- 
lation ? Lower the voice, step lightly away, turn the eyes from so 
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sacred a sorrow. Draw a curtain before so deep a mystery, and 
leave the widow to pour out her volumes of anguish into the ear 
of her Heavenly Father alone. 

On a dull November day we once more meet poor Louisa. 
By the sale of her little business, furniture, and small stock, she 
had been able to get sufficient money to take her back to 
England. It was only a second-class passage in a very second- 
rate vessel, but that was no trouble to one so overwhelmed with a 
deep and lasting grief. 

And now Louisa was once more in her native town. Did she 
go to her father's house or even call at his office ? No, for that 
letter she had received when Ralph was on his death-bed had 
been a few most cruel lines from her father's confidential clerk, 
saying once more the lawyer cast her off for ever. She had put 
the letter away carefully, as we know, to read alone, fearing what 
the contents would be. She never told her husband of it, letting 
him hope that her father's answer to her last letter, informing him 
how ill Ralph was, would be one of forgiveness and fatherly love, 
offering her a home once more in her sore need. 

So now I^uisa had come back to her native town, and bent 
her steps instantly towards the little old parsonage, where she had 
spent those three first happy months of her married life. 

What was her horror and intense disappointment when she 
knocked at the door, and, asking the strange servant " If Mrs. 
Ross was at home ?" was told that *' No one of that name lived at 
the parsonage." ITien the woman noticed Louisa's look of 
consternation, and felt pity for the delicate-looking young widow, 
and kindly asked her if she would go in and see her master, the 
present clergyman of the parish, who would be able to give her 
some information of the Ross family. Louisa consented like one 
in a dream. In a few minutes she was seated in the study of the 
Rev. William Gerald. He was a fine handsome young man 
'with a fresh colour in his healthy face, a pair of kind bright blue 
eyes, and whiskers and beard of dark tawny red hue, which the 
owner always imagined was nothing but a rich brown, and 
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certainly not red. With all the gentleness and sympathy of a kind 
man and good Christian he carefully broke to Louisa the news of 
the death of Mrs. Ross some few months previously. The shock 
had been so great to her husband, who before that had been 
rapidly falling into the extreme weakness of advanced age, that he 
seemed never to rally from it, and was entirely unfitted to take 
charge of his church any longer. Mr. Ross preached once only 
after his wife died — it was a sad farewell sermon ; indeed, scarce 
a sermon at all, but the poor old man went into the pulpit, and 
said " Good-bye to his children," and his tears fell fast, and his 
broken voice was very feeble as he told them how he had always 
loved them, and had lived and worked and prayed for so noany 
years for them ; and many hearts felt how little they, in their 
grumbling exacting hardness, had ever deserved the devotion of 
the good old man. And some felt, too, how poorly he had been 
paid, and when too late had a feeling of how much suffering they 
might have saved their minister, and more particularly his wife, 
if they had been a little more generous, or even commonly 
honest. 

Mr. Gerald told Louisa how Charlie Ross had become an 
ordained minister; and in the hope of once more seeing his 
elder brother and his wife, had left England for Australia, taking 
his father with him ; and Mr. Gerald, who had seen much of 
Charlie and Mr. Ross during the last few weeks before their 
departure, told Louisa that he knew Charlie had written to 
apprise her of their plans. The letter must, however, either, 
have been lost, or arrived at Hartley just after Louisa left 

Grace, the elderly woman servant, had knocked several times 
at the study door to say that dinner was waiting, and at last Mt 
Gerald thought it was time to attend to her summons; and» 
seeing how pale and fatigued Louisa looked, rightly imagined 
she needed refreshment, and kindly asked her to have dinner 
with him. 

After a little hesitation, Louisa consented, for she felt strangely 
weak and exhausted ; and, it was no wonder, considering all she 
had suffered during the last few months, and now, when she 
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hoped to find comfort, and at least a temporary home, how great 
a disappointment was she doomed to experience. 

She rose to follow Mr. Gerald from his study ; but, with the 
effort, a deadly faintness seized her, and she fell insensible to the 
ground. Ringing the bell loudly for Grace, Mr. Gerald gently 
raised Louisa, and placed her on a sofa. Grace hurried into the 
room ; and, for a time, assisted Mr. Gerald in his attempts to 
restore Louisa to a conscious state. They tried in vain ; and, at 
last, Mr. Gerald became so thoroughly frightened that he hastened 
from the parsonage to procure the aid of the nearest 
doctor. Fortunately, one lived close at hand, and quickly 
returned with him. His skill soon restored Louisa to a certain 
extent of animation, but not sensibility. It was a most vacant 
stare she cast; on those round her, and the first words showed 
too plainly that it was only the index of the state of her over- 
wrought and wearied brain. 

"Oh, Ralph, dear husband, I have been so lonely all this 
long, long time. What a blessing to have you back !" and she 
feebly clasped Mr. Gerald's hand in her poor cold fingers. 

" A blessing above all riches — a blessing above all riches," she 
softly murmured, and her mind wandered back to her first blissful 
hours with Ralph. 

" A blessing above all riches !" Those had been Ralph's 
words to her when he pressed his first loving kiss on her lips. 

The doctor stood watching Louisa with a most anxious 
expression on his face, and evidently not without sufficient reason^ 
for very shortly she ceased speaking, and a grey pallid hue spread 
over her face, and almost immediately she fell into another most 
alarming fit. 

Then the doctor told Mr. Gerald that he considered Mrs. Ross 
in a very dangerous state, and utterly unfit to be removed from 
the parsonage. Grace quickly prepared a room for the poor 
stricken Louisa ; and, when she had been carried to it, soon had 
placed her comfortably in bed. And then commenced a long and 
anxious time of nursing. Grace became head nurse, but was 
assisted by a married sister of hers, who lived near ; and many of 
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the ladies of Mr. Gerald's church, when they heard of the poor 
young widow's illness, helped in various ways. For about a 
week Dr. White quite despaired of saving his patient's life, and 
then Mr. Gerald went and called on the lawyer, and told him of 
his daughter's fate, but it was in vain. Mr. Croydon had been 
married a few months before to a woman so much like himself, 
that even if he felt inclined to relent she would have managed to 
prevent it, and also to stop him helping Louisa in any way. 

One morning, after Louisa had been ill for some six weeks, she 
awoke once more to consciousness, and began, in a low, feeble 
voice to question Grace, who was sitting by her side. Grace 
entreated her not to exert herself talking, &c., and in a few kind 
words told her all that had happened. Louisa felt very grateful; 
but, at the same time was painfully conscious that she had really 
been living on charity all these weeks. With Grace's kind care 
and excellent nursing she rapidly regained her former small 
amount of strength. An intense longing seized her to return to 
Australia. Her two first reasons were to find out Mr. Ross and 
Charlie, and to visit poor Ralph's grave. 

With the greatest gratitude she thanked Mr. Gerald for all his 
generous goodness, and, in answer to his questions, told him of 
her plans, begging him to advise her how to procure a free passage 
to Australia. He knew that a Government emigrant ship would 
be sailing from Plymouth the following week, but dreaded the 
idea of Louisa in her delicate health going out in it, and he asked 
her if he should not make another appeal to her father for help ; 
but Louisa, with a bitterness that was new in one so gentle, 
forbade him doing so. It seems that the first day she had been 
able to go out after her illness she had accidentally met her father i^^ 
the street, and when he saw her he had turned away, without one 
word, but with a look of intense scorn in his hard face. 

So Mr. Gerald very unwillingly consented to assist Louisir t^ 
obtain a free passage, seeing how determined she was to leave he^ 
native land. Indeed, poor Louisa felt the dull cold climate of Eng' 
land intolerable after the sunny warmth of Australia. She longed to 
get away from the grey, dull skies of England, where it seemed to 
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her that the sun never shone, and once more look at the bright 
cloudless blue sunshine of the South. And so Louisa Ross left 
England in the common emigrant ship Katherine Cameron, 
A most unfortunate choice it proved. The vessel was not good 
even of its class, and the captain and officers were mostly a coarse 
rough set of men. The emigrants were a poor, low, ignorant 
set of Irish, crowded together, and soon suffering from illness, 
and they were most poorly and sparsely provisioned. What 
Louisa's sufferings were on that voyage it would be quite im- 
possible to describe. She arrived in Melbourne a -poor, weak, 
broken-down woman, with scarcely any money, and no spirit, 
energy, or strength for her search for the relations she had come 
so far to seek. They, it may here be said, had settled in a little 
township near Geelong, Charlie having been appointed to a small 
country church on the Barrabool Hills, and there he and his 
father were longing to welcome poor Louisa when they could find 
traces of her. 

It is midnight, and the policeman on Prince's Bridge sees a 
dark solitary figure swiftly passing along the side-path ; suddenly, 
with lightning-like speed, it ascends the parapet of the bridge, and 
takes one wild bound into the darkness below, and, as he gazes 
down in helpless consternation the black waters close over the 
drowning woman. 

The following morning the corpse lies in the Melbourne 
morgue : the poor, wasted, beautiful white face has a smile on it 
now ; it is surrounded by a mass of tangled, thick, brown hair ; a 
stray sunbeam shines through the frosted window panes, and seems 
to shed a heavenly light on the broad smooth brow. The doctor, 
who has come to make the necessary examination, gazes long and 
earnestly on that beautiful face, as he wonders what woes and 
sufferings she had passed through to bring her to such a fate. 
His heart is too good, and kind, and tender, for the frequent 
contact with such scenes to make him callous and unfeeling, as 
so many become. With a gentle, reverent hand, he at length 
touches the cold corpse. Drawing the wedding-ring from the 
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delicate taper finger, he reads the words engraved inside, 
" Louisa Ross, from R.R.," and then gently he replaces it 

The verdict of the jury was given in two short words, " Found 
drowned." 

The Argus told Mr. Ross the sad news, and Charlie hastened 
to Melbourne immediately. 

Louisa's remains were taken to Hartley, and buried by the 
side of Ralph's, and on the simple white marble headstone 
Charlie had placed over the grave were inscribed the words :— 



*• Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair." 
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Xfttle 3oe. 

MN a dirty little room in a tumble-down house in one of the 
^ worst streets of Melbourne a poor woman lay on her 
deathbed. Three little children were playing about the room, 
and in the arms of the dying mother was a poor little dark-eyed 
baby. The father, a big, clumsy man, stood looking sadly into 
the pale face of the sick woman. John Lane knew that the being 
who was dearer to him than anyone else in the whole world would 
soon have passed away from this life. 

" John, what will become of Little Joe?" said the poor mother, 
in a low voice. 

" Oh, Lizzie, what will become of me, of Little Joe, of all of 
us ? what can we do without you T' and then the poor man knelt 
down by the bed, and buried his face in the miserable old bed- 
clothes, and cried and sobbed as if his heart would break. His 
grief frightened the children, and they stopped playing, and stood 
and looked at him. The dying mother gently stroked the curly 
hair of the grief-stricken man, and now and then whispered words 
of comfort to him. 

" John, you will soon come to me. Fear God and keep His 
commandments. Teach our children, John ;" then, at the 
thought of her little ones, her tears fell fast. She could not speak 
any more just then. Her feeble fingers wandered through the 
curly brown hair — she was thinking, perhaps, of her handsome 
John, when he was young and gay, and they were sweethearts in 
old England, a dozen years ago. 

A tap at the door, and then it was opened, and a lady entered. 
She had a sweet fresh face, smooth brown hair, and a soft low 
voice. She smiled sweetly at the children, then went to the 
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bedside of their mother. She saw the great change in the poor 
woman's face, and knew that she would die very soon. She took 
the thin hand in hers, and, holding it gently, leant down and spoke 
words of comfort to Lizzie and John. " Is all well with you, 
Lizzie ! Can you trust all to Jesus ?" 

" Just as I am, without one plea, 
Save that His blood was shed for me, 
Oh, Lamb of God, I come 1" 

murmured the dying woman ; but, even as she said the words, a 
look of sorrow and pain crossed her face, as she heard her poor 
little baby set up a wailing cry for the food it could not get 

" Little Joe is the mother's one trouble," said the almost 
heartbroken father, looking up into Mrs. Daniel's face. 

" Could I but take my baby to the many^ansions, I — " 

A terrible fit of coughing came on, and so the mother's sentence 
was never finished. The poor husband rose firom his knees and 
held her in his strong arms, and Mrs. Daniel took the crying child 
and hushed him to rest in her arms, and saw the look of joy and 
gratitude in the dying mother's face, when she said, " Do not grieve 
for baby, I will take him home, and he shall be my own Little 
Joe." 

In turn the children came and kissed their mother, and re- 
ceived her blessing. They were sad and quiet now; their 
father's grief and their mother's white face frightened them ; but 
still they little understood the sad life picture of which they them- 
selves formed such a touching part. 

The mother died that afternoon, and when she had breathed 
her last Mrs. Daniels carried the baby home with her, wrapped up 
in her own soft, dainty, white shawl. The following day a very 
poor funeral went from that very poor tumbledown house. Kind 
Mrs. Daniel and her children brought lovely flowers, and placed 
on the rough wooden coffin, and they made Johnny and Tommy 
and wee Lizzie clean and tidy, and put black bands on their 
sleeves and hats ; and so the poor little motherless children went 
to the funeral, and had a vague feeling that it was a great and grand 
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day for them, and that they could quite look down on the dirty 
little gutter children who had not got a mother dead, and so had 
no funeral to go to on this beautiful sunny day. As little Lizzie 
saw the bright flowers and gleaming marble tombstones, she 
whispered to Tommy, "Me think this is heaven where 
mammy's come to live. Oh ! 'tis a pretty place." 

Each of the children carried a little bunch of white flowers, 
and left it on their mother's grave. They all were awed and 
frightened by the time the ceremony was over, and even little 
Lizzie willingly left the cemetery with her father and the 
clergyman. 

A few weeks afterwards John Lane heard of work up the 
country, and after saying good-bye to Mrs. Daniel and Little 
Joe, they all left the poor room, in the tumbledown house, in 
the dirty street, and went away a great many miles up the 
country. 

Little Joe was now living in a comfortable large house in a 
fine street; he was fed with sweet fresh milk, and slept in a 
pretty iron cot, with warm soft blankets and sweet, fresh, clean 
sheets, and his little head rested on a nice feather pillow 
covered with a dainty frilled pillow-case. 

When Mrs. Daniel first took him home he was a very dirty- 
looking little baby, and her big children and her little children 
all wondered very much that she should take into their midst such 
a poor, miserable specimen of humanity. But she called all of 
them round her and told them the story of the dying woman who 
had been her own servant years ago in England ; and that their 
papa said she might keep little Joe for her own baby, and that he 
was one of Jesus' little lambs, and she was doing it for the love 
of Him. Then the big children and the little children knew 
their mamma was right, and they loved her, if possible, more than 
ever for being so kind and good. 

" Now, who will help me with little Joe ?" 

Maria said she would, so she got a fine warm bath ready for 
him, while Annie went and asked her papa for a soft sponge and 
some nice scented soap ; and Harry, the good thoughtful eldest 
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boy, who Was always willing to do anything kind for his mother, 
got a puff-box, with some sweet-scented violet powder. Nellie, 
Nina, and Willie, watched mamma feeding the poor hungry 
baby. 

Willie was the youngest, a beautiful brown-eyed boy, three 
years of age. " Ma, me will love i)aby ; me will give poor 
baby some of mine clothes," and the little fellow toddled off to 
the room where his things were kept ; he got some out of his 
drawer and ran back to his mamma with his arms full of pinafores, 
shirts, socks, and little white-frilled drawers. All the children 
laughed merrily as they thought how funny little Joe would look 
dressed in Willie's clothes. 

It was a good thing mamma had some old things put away 
safely that Willie used to wear, so she told her careful Annie, who 
was quite a big girl, where to get the keys, and she went to the 
big old-fashioned linen chest where mamma kept her greatest 
treasures and found the bundle of clothes. The flannels were a 
little bit thin and worn, and the petticoats and tiny pinafores and 
frocks were rather yellow from being out of use so long, but still 
they were a thousand times better than little Joe's ragged 
garments. 

AVhen the baby was undressed mamma was shocked to find 
how bent and crooked his thin little legs were, so she sent down^ 
into the shop for papa to come up and look at them. He cani^"» 
and looked very sorry, and said he would send for Dr. Godefrey « 
as he greatly feared that the baby would be a cripple. But whe«^ 
the kind doctor came (who looked very much the shape of a lurt^l^ 
of dough squeezed into a man) he told Mr. and Mrs. Daniel tb^**^ 
he thought with care the little baby's legs would get straight, a^^ 



he was right as usual, for he was a much more clever man than 
looked. 

*• That is a very delicate baby, Mrs. Daniel, but I know yC^ 
will be such a good mother to him that I am sure he will live, an^^ 
his legs will get quite right in time. You must rub them we^ 
several times a day, and hold them out straight." 

So the good mother, and Maria and Annie and Nelly helping 
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her, never left off taking care of little Joe. They cherished and 
loved him, and with being well fed he grew fat and strong, and his 
poor skinny, crooked legs got straight and sturdy, and after a 
time little Joe began to walk, and Willie was quite proud of his 
little brother. Many a grand play they had with Harry, who was 
tall and big and strong, and- would toss one on to his right shoulder, 
and the other on his left, and give them fine rides. Oh ! he was 
such a kind, loving, elder brother to little Joe and Willie, and all 
the other boys and girls. 

Little Joe was not so pretty as Willie ; his skin was too brown, 
and his nose was only a common broad little snub, but his beauti- 
ful grey eyes were large and shone like stars, and had such long 
dark lashes to shade them, that they gave a great charm to his 
face, and altogether he looked quite a nice little fellow. He had 
a pretty, bright, red frock for every day,' and a prettier lavender 
one for best 

Bye-and-bye little Joe began to learn verses and hymns, and 
Mrs. Daniel always had him in her Sunday afternoon class with 
Willie and Linaand all the other children. Little Joe could learn 
very nicely and quickly ; he loved hymns, and soon could sing 
some very prettily, and when he and Willie were in bed sometimes 
they would sing a great many pretty verses. One of their great 
favourites was — 

" There is a happy land, 

Far, far away, 
Where saints in glory stand, 

Bright, bright as day." 

One night papa and mamma were very much amused to hear 
little Joe singing by himself, and the words were — 

•• Way down upon the Suwanny river, 
Where saints in glory stand, &c.*' 

He was mixing a song of the boys with mamma's hymn. Now, 
papa said there would not be many " saints in glory stand " at the 
** Suwanny River," in America. 
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When little Joe was five years old he went to an infant school, 
and Willie was very proud of him, and took great care of him. 
He was always good and kind to Joe; he would lend him his toys 
when he was tired of his own, and he would even lend his precious 
play-horses. These were Willie's greatest treasures. They were 
sticks of different colors and sizes ; some old umbrella handles, 
walking-canes, rough sticks with queer nobs that looked like ponies' 
heads, and they were all named just like papa's real horses. 
" Rattler," was a light grey stick ; " Lady Jane Grey," was veiy 
slender, with an ivory knob, and supposed to be a very spirited 
mare. Then there were " Black Bess," " Fanny," and a great 
many more ; and the little boys played at riding these sticks, and 
pretended to travel many miles, and get a great many throws and 
falls. One day little Joe fell over on his snub nose, and had a 
fall in real earnest. Then he jumped up, rubbed his eyes, and 
looking into mamma's smiling face said very seriously, " Was it a 
buck darling ?" And so these play-horses were a great pleasure, 
and were fed and groomed, stabled and paddocked in grand 
style. 

Well, in all these years, John Lane was getting better and 
better-off up the country, and sometimes when he came to town he 
called to see his little boy, and to thank Mr. and Mrs. Daniel for 
taking care of him. Joe called him " father," and seemed to trj 
and love him, but when he was asked if he would go home with 
him he always said, " No, do let me stay with dear papa and 
mamma." 

Unfortunately for little Joe, when he was nine years old his 
father had become quite well off, and he bought a farm and lived 
on it ; then he got a new wife to be a mother to Johnny, Tonwny, 
and Lizzie, who were growing quite big. He sent a letter to Mr. 
Daniel to say he would like to have little Joe home to live with 
them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel, and all their big children and all their 
little children, were very grieved for little Joe to go away, but it 
could not be helped, and when his father came he left his happy 
home, and kind papa and mamma, and brothers and sisters. 
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With many tears mamma packed his box of clothes, and toys, 
and books, and she felt it a great trouble ; it was the first time her 
loving heart had thought it a trouble to have anything to do for 
little Joe. 

He kissed them all, and cried on mamma's bosom as he was 
clasped in her arms, and her balmy kisses pressed on his face» . 
which was so wet with tears. 

Little Joe saw them all once more when he was ten years old. . 
His father brought him to see them for a great treat. And when 
mamma again said " good-bye" to him she gave him half-a-crown^ 
and put a sweet little pink rose in his coat. 

As he passed a photographer's he asked his father to let him 
have his likeness taken, " to send to dear mamma." For many 
years she has had the picture of the bright-eyed boy with a 
dainty little rose in his coat hanging over the mantelpiece in her 
bedroom. She loves to look at it, for she knows she will never 
see her little adopted son again in this world, but she had taught 
him to love Jesus, and she is sure that he is a bright angel now^ 
singing sweet praises 

"Around the throne of God in heaven." 

It was a very sad day for Mr. and Mrs. Daniel when they heard 
that poor little Joe had been accidentally drowned in the River 
Yarra when bathing with his brothers. He could not swim, and 
had ventured out too far, and got out of his depth ; and before 
the frightened boys could save him he sank beneath the cold 
dark water. And so ended the short life of little Joe. 
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XTbe Ai?sterfes of Voselanba. 

MN the early morning Clarice Neville stole out of the house ver)- 
1^ softly,' and wended her way along the gravel pathways of the 
beautiful old garden at Roselands, gathering all the loveliest white 
flowers she could find. Her cheek was pale as the whitest rose, 
her eyes as bright as morning sunbeams, but many a tear 
stole silently down her cheeks as the gathered the sweet flowers. 
After a time she went back to the house, and sitting down on the 
steps of the verandah, began to arrange her flowers. Her scissors, 
cotton, and other necessaries were all drawn from the top pocket 
of her apron. Soon her dainty fingers were employed in making 
an exquisite >vreath; when she had finished it she began a cross. 
Suddenly an old gentleman came out on to the verandah, robed 
in a long, gaudy dressing-gown ; he wore gay slippers and a bright- 
coloured smoking-cap; he walked very feebly, and his fingers 
played nervously with the scarlet girdle of his gown. Clarice 
looked up at him with pity in her eyes, rising she went and kissed 
his shrunken cheek and said, ** Good morning, uncle EdwaitL" 

" Good morning, my dear, good morning. Ah 1 white flowers 
for the wedding J^ 

" Oh ! uncle," and Clarice burst into a wild flood of tears and 
shrank from him. He looked bewildered for a moment, and then 
a flash of light came into his eyes as he patted her cheek, saying: — 

" Poor child ! poor child ! I remember, the funeral, not the 
wedding, we shall have cake and wine — the old port to-day," and 
he smacked his lips as if he already tasted the luscious beverage. 

Clarice left him muttering to himself: — 

. " Old port, fine old port, a wedding does not come every day." 
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She went across the hall and up the wide staircase, carrying her 
wreath and half-finished cross. On the landing she met her aunt 
Dora, tall, dark, and severe, with compressed lips and stern features ; 
her fine face was full of deep sadness. Clarice gave her a despair- 
ing look. She paused, and with softened expression, looked at 
the young gir^ 

" What is it, Clarice ?*' 

"Uncle Edwatd is on the verandah and talking of the 
ivedding^^ said Clarice with a shudder. 

Miss Neville hurried down to her brother, and seeing him 
walking in the garden as fast as his feeble limbs would 
carry him, with heightened colour and rapid steps she followed 
him, and did not leave his side till she had brought him back to 
the house, led him to the cosy little breakfast-room, with its 
crimson curtains and flowery carpet, and placed him in a comfort- 
able arm chair. 

The table was laid ready for the morning meal. A servant 
entered carrying a tray with a handsome breakfast service. He 
placed the coffee-pot and silver dishes on the snowy cloth, which 
gleamed beneath vases of sweet fresh roses that adorned the table. 
Then he was withdrawing noiselessly, but Mr. Neville called him 
feebly* to his side, and said : — " Cooper, be sure you bring up the 
best old port; we don't have a wedding every day." 

The man fixed his dark, evil eyes on his master, and with one 
of his serpent-like movements, bent down and said : — 

"A funeral you mean, sir." 

" Yes, yes, Miss Clarice told me. Yes, with clenched — " 

Cooper's eyes were fixed on the old gentleman ; he felt their 
power and stopped speaking, with a frightened look in his faded 

face. 

Then the man glided from the room. He was one of those 
soft-stepping creatures who move almost without a sound ; from his 
glossy black hair, the glittering black eyes, the slight figure, down 
to his noiseless feet, he resembled nothing in all the world so much 
as a deadly serpent. He did not return to the kitchen, but after 
closing the door of the breakfast-room, he stood for several 
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seconds listening by it, then gliding away he ascended the stairs, 
and paused when he reached the door of a bedroom above. It 
was a little open, and looking in he could see the prostrate fonn 
of Clarice on the bed beside the handsome, fiower-decked coffin. 
She was weeping wildly ; his keen eyes watched her as she rose 
and passionately kissed the coffin, then with a wail of anguish, she 
said : — 

" Oh ! why was it closed ? Wlien will all these mystenes 
cease ?" She wept again, and amidst her sobs she murmured :— - 

" Mother, mother, could you but come back to your child!" 

Poor Clarice, she had left her loved, her beautiful mother, and 
idolising father only a few short months previously, to go away 
to a boarding-school. Suddenly she was summoned home, 
to find that mother dead, that fond fiaither disappeared, and no 
explanation was given to her. It was a bitter woe to Clarice. 

Not one gleam of pity shone in Cooper's black eyes, but a 
cruel smile played on his lips as he watched the young wooian's 
agony. As she began to control herself somewhat he slightly 
moved away, but not before Clarice, turning suddenly, caught 
sight of his evil eyes peering at her. She had her own thoughts 
about this strange man, and suspected him of being untrustworthy. 

Months passed away, and Clarice's great consolation had been 
in tending her mother's grave — a simple iron railing surrounded 
it; it was planted with the fairest white flowers, roses, lilies, 
verbenas, and violets. A beautiful marble headstone was inscribed 
in these words : — 

" In Loving Memory 

OF 

CLARICE NEVILLE." » 
" In the midst of life we are in death." 

They had buried her on their own estate — Roselands — for i" 
the early days of the colony there were no strict laws with regard 
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to interments, and it was a very common practice for " the graves 
of a household " to have a place on the home estates of wealthy 
settlers. Roselands was a very lovely country home, some miles 
from Brisbane, and took its name from the profusion of roses 
grown in the magnificent garden and shrubberies surrounding it. 

It had been a fearfully hot day, but afterwards a cool, refreshing 
breeze was blowing. Clarice and her aunt Dora left the house 
and went into the garden ; they gathered the freshest flowers they 
could find after such a day, and^then leaving the garden, they took 
the path leading to the grave. Clarice looked pale, but lovely as 
the fairest lily, her deep crape mourning, and mournful expression 
made her appear older than her seventeen summers. Aunt Dora 
was dark, grim, and stately, and looked more stem and unbending 
than ever in her sombre black garments. They sat down by the 
grave, and Clarice's tears fell fast as she arranged her flowers with 
loving care. 

Tears again, Clarice," said Miss Neville. 
Oh ! aunt Dora, how can I help it ?" 
Will you never learn to say, * Thy will be done ?' " 
" If I could have but seen my mother once more in life or 
death, just to take one farewell look, then. Aunt Dora, I could 
have borne it all the better." 

A look of great pain came into Miss Neville's face, and she 
made no answer. 

For a long time they lingered at the grave. The shades of 
night were beginning to fall when they left the lovely dell, one of 
the fairest spots on that lonely estate, and fitting place to lay the 
beloved dead. 

As they walked home Clarice broke the. silence by saying in a 
pleading voice : — 

" Aunt Dora, tell me of my father — when was he at home 
last ? When will he come again to see me — his only child ?" 

In constrained and deeply-pained voice Miss Neville 
answered : — 

" Clarice, for heaven's sake do not torture me with questions, 
my silence is all for your peace of mind and happiness." 
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" Happiness," said Clarice, in a reproachful voice, " What can 
all this mystery mean ?" 

Before her aunt could answer, a shadow passed the pathway in 
front of them ; they both started, the only sound was one 
of the slightest rustling of the leaves. They had a strange feeling 
that in the weird-like light of evening they had been watched ; 
they said nothing, but soon reached the house, and entered the 
drawing-room, where uncle Edward was taking his usual evening nap. 

" Aunt Dora, how feeble uncle has grown ; did the change all 
come at that sad time ?" 

"Yes, all," said Miss Neville, in a short abrupt tone, that 
seemed to forbid further questions. Clarice gave a deep sigh, and 
sat down to -a little table and took up some fancy work — it was 
a soft, fleecy-looking, white shawl she was knitting for her aunt 
She felt puzzled and hurt at her aunt's silence with regard to 
family matters ; so much had happened in the short time that she 
had been away from home, and she wondered about it all; she 
thought, deeply, what could make her aunt grow so gloomy? 
What had changed her kind, genial uncle, once so intelligent, into 
an imbecile old man ? and what could have been the cause of her 
beautiful mother's sudden death ? She wondered, too, greatly 
about her father's continued absence. These things had con- 
tinually worried poor Clarice since her return to Roselands. 
Another puzzle to the young girl was how her proud, stem aunt 
could put up with Cooper's manner, which, although seeming 
respectful, had a vein of such covert influence in it that Clarice 
often felt inclined to order him from the room ; but, having once 
ventured to reprove him, she had been earnestly entreated by her 
aunt not to do so again. 

As Clarice sat knitting and thinking, she did not notice that 
her uncle had awakened from his nap, and had his eyes fixed on 
her. She started with surprise when she heard him calling her, 
softly. 

" Come here, Clarice, dear." 

In a moment she was by his side, gently holding the withered 
fingers in her own soft, fair hands. 
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What is it, uncle, dear?" she asked, seeing a look of unwonted 
intelligence in his face. 

" Are we alone, dear ?" 

" Yes, uncle, quite alone," said Clarice, as she looked round 
the room. 

" Lean down, dear ; don't tell Cooper that I told you all about 

the death, the clenched fingers; he ." A terrible crash of glass 

thundered through the room, the splendid pier-glass was smashed 

into a thousand fragments. Terrified, the old man sprang up, * 

• 

then fell exhausted to the floor. The servants rushed from the 
regions below, aunt Dora came hastily to her brother's side ; all 
was dire confusion and intense excitement The broken glass 
had, in falling, knocked over two lamps, and the white wool rug* 
was smouldering, while some sparks had caught the lace curtains, 
for the open windows allowed the evening breeze to fan the 
flames. The lace vallance of the mantelpiece was also burning. 

The servants rushed wildly about. Cooper and Carrie alone 
were quiet, orderly, and methodical in their endeavours to 
extinguish the flames. They sent the frightened servants for 
water, they dragged down the burning lace curtains, and in a 
wonderfully short time the flames were put out, but the drawing- 
room presented a horrible appearance — blackened draperies, 
water-stained carpet and furniture, and ornaments knocked over 
and broken. Cooi)er glided about as silently as ever, and no one 
watched him, with stealthy movement, wrap something up in the 
smouldering rug and carry it from the ifoom. 

The fire being extinguished, and the servants being somewhat 
quiet, aunt Dora's attention was now turned wholly to her brother. * 
He lay panting and insensible on the ground where he had fallen. 
Tenderly they raised him and laid him on the sofa. With loving 
care they tried to bring him back to consciousness, but all in vain. 
Very much frightened, Miss Neville ordered one of the servants to 
saddle a horse and hasten for the nearest docter. In due time he 
came. He was a stranger, for the Neville's family attendant had 
lately gone to England. Dr. Moore shook his head gravely when 
he saw the poor old gentleman, and pronounced him in a most 
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dangerous state. Cooper watched keenly while the doctor made 
his examination, and his black eyes glittered, and a cruel light 
shone in them like the light that is in the serpent's eye when he 
purposes to make his deadliest spring, as he heard the verdict 
given of " no hope." 

They carried Mr. Neville to his room, and laid him in his 
luxurious bed, amidst the soft lavender-scented linen and snowy 
frills, and the rich silken curtains, hanging in heavy folds round 
the shining brass. Poor old geptleman, he had always loved 
'' soft raiment" and the bright and beautiful things of this workL 
He would never have the Venetians down in his own room, either 
to shut out the sun's bright rays or the silvery light of the moon, 
or the glory of the starry hosts above. 

When he had health and strength he had beautified many a 

m 

life and home by his thoughtful kindness. He used to think that 
if he enjoyed so many of the bright things of earth why should he 
not bestow some on the poor. Many a window was brightened 
by a not-too-clean housewife to receive the gay pot plants that 
Mr. Neville carried to them with his own kind hands. When the 
great tribulation came that turned him into a childish old man he 
still loved all gay colours, and would only wear his brightest caps, 
and dressing-gowns, and slippers. And now he lay nigh to death, 
and his pure spirit would soon soar to those realms that are all 
glorious — the golden streets, the crystal river, the many mansions 
beyond the skies. 

It was many months before Miss Neville had her drawing-room 
restored to order and beauty. In the meantime it was locked 
up, and Clarice felt a horror at the thought of ever using it again. 

The servants talked amongst themselves over the events of 
that strange evening. Nothing was discovered about the cause of 
the catastrophe. Miss Neville was wonderfully reticent on the 
subject, and Clarice annoyed and suspicious that her aunt bore it 
so quietly and made no proper inquiries. Nothing would have 
pleased Clarice more than to have had the matter put into the 
hands of the Brisbane detectives, but Miss Neville sternly 
declined when Dr. Moore proposed it to her. 



I 
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For many days Mr. Neville lay in a dreamy state of in- 
sensibility. Aunt Dora and Clarice nursed him with the utmost 
devotion. Cooper wished to install himself as chief nurse, but the 
invalid showed such uneasiness when the man was near him that 
Dr. Moore was inclined to forbid him entering the room. At this 
Cooper assumed an expression of such pain, and begged so meekly 
to be allowed to assist in the nursing, while tears actually stood in 
his keen eyes, that the young doctor was quite taken in — imagined 
him a pattern of a faithful, devoted servant, and granted the 
permission asked. Clarice was bitterly disappointed and vexed, 

m 

and hated Cooper more than ever when she saw his secret look of 
triumph as he turned his face to Miss Neville, and darted one of 
his wicked glances at her. 

The end came sooner, almost, than they expected; and peace- 
fully and quietly Edward Neville passed away. Once more Christ 
had gathered in his own to the place where he had gone. 

Clarice had never heard what it was her uncle wanted to tell 
her on that evening which she could never forget. 

On one of the loveliest of summer days they carried him to 
his grave beside that of Clarice's mother. Above him there soon 
bloomed the brightest and gayest flowers — choice damask roses, rare 
geraniums, a wreath of pansies of varied hue, rich in their velvet- 
like tints, surrounded the grave. 

The poor came to his funeral in crowds, carrying their floral 
oflerings — their tokens of love to the memory of their noble 
benefactor and kind friend. One poor woman brought her 
" widows mite." It was but a single blossom of golden marigold, 
but Clarice found a place for it on the flower-decked coffin, for 

she knew who would have said, " She hath done what she could." 
f • •• ••• •• •• 

To 'the exceeding surprise of Miss Neville, and the joy of 
Clarice, Cooper shortly afterwards resigned his situation. 

A week later Clarice sat reading on the verandah, outside the 
open window of the breakfast-room, and, in silent wonder, heard 
Cooper in insolent, familiar tones say to Miss Neville, " Make it a 
cheque for ;£^soo, or I will not leave this place." 
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• ■ ^ 

In timid tones Miss Neville remonstrated. 

" Very well, do as you like ; but if you don't give me ^500 I 
will tell the girl and the world everythingJ^ 

Silence followed. Bending forwards and looking between 
the crimson curtains Clarice saw her aunt write a cheque and 
pass it over to the man, and he signed what she supposed 
was a receipt. Then, with a mocking bow and sneering lip, 
and evil look in his sly eyes, the snake-like man glided from 
the room. 

A step was on the gravel pathway. Clarice turned round, 
and in her fair cheeks bloomed the loveliest blush roses. 

The doctor saw those sweet blush-roses in Clarice's fair face. 
He thought she looked as lovely as the summer sky tinted by the 
first faint roseate hues of the setting sun. Gordon Moore was a 
very happy man. Though his face was plain, his heart was full 
of love and goodness ; though his hands were big and red they 
could relieve pain by their skilful deeds, and many an invalid would 
have testified to his noble actions and clever operations. His 
eyes, though small and grey, were sharp and keen to discern right 
from wrong. His brain was powerful, his intellect clear and 
bright. His one physical beauty was his grand figure, fully six 
feet in height, and fit to stand beside the fairest bride in all the 
land. And Clarice Neville was the one, above all others, whom 
he longed to make his own. They were doomed to see one 
another almost daily. 

After Cooper's departure, Miss Neville was attacked w^ith a 
low, nervous fever, which was no doubt caused by all that she 
had gone through during those few months. At first she declined 
consulting Dr. Moore, for she declared she should very soon be 
quite -well again ^ but as Clarice saw her grow worse instead of 
better, she took no notice of her aunt's remonstrances and sent 
for him. His visits were frequent, and after a time the tonics he 
prescribed seemed to do her good, and his pleasant society and 
cheerful conversation also helped to work a change in his patient 
After a few weeks she appeared to he in her usual health. Then 
Dr. Moore urged change of air, thinking it would perhaps restore 
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her to cheerfulness. However, at the first mention of the plan, 
Miss Neville positively refused. 

" I have no wish to make friends or mix with the world, 
nor do I wish Clarice to know more people than is necessary." 

"You surprise me, Miss Neville. Do you think you are 
acting rightly?" 

" Yes, I am right." 

" Will you explain to me why ?" 

"No, I cannot tell you, though you have been so good and 
kind to me that sometimes I feel almost as if I could confide 
my trouble to you," said Miss Neville in a softened manner most 
unusual in her. 

Gordon saw she was feeling deeply, and the more so because 
she evidently had no one to confide in. Gently he took her 
hand, and in earnest and sympathising tones talked to his 
patient. He begged her to speak to him freely, and he promised 
to be as secret as the tomb, and to render her any help that 
was in his power. There lay a great charm in his manner, 
and a look in his face that seemed to say he could be " faith- 
ful to the end." Miss Neville felt it, and was on the eve of 
confiding in him, but suddenly she changed, shook off her 
tender mood, and as her niece entered the room a moment 
later, she assumed her wonted gloomy and stately ihann^r. 

After a few minutes Dr. Moore rose to say farewell. Clarice 
followed him to the hall-door, and he then told her how much 
he wished Miss Neville to go away for change of air, and how 
determinedly she declined. 

A thought struck Clarice. Could it be that giving Cooper 
that ;^5oo had made her aunt short of money. Going back 
to the drawing-room she sat down by her aunt's side, and with 
a gentle caress said — 

" Aunt Dora, why will you not do as Dr. Moore wishes, 
and take a trip somewhere?" 
" It cannot be, Clarice ! " 

" Aunt, may I ask you if it is because of money ? Are you 
short of funds ?" 
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An amused look came into Miss Neville's face. 

" No, no, dear child, that is not it Why do you ask such 
a question?"' 

" Because I saw you give that wicked,^vile^man, Cooper, the 
cheque for ^500." 

Miss Neville's face became ashen-white, and horror was in 
her eyes. In a low voice she asked, "Did you hear all he 
said ?" 

In a few words Clarice told her aunt what little she had 
overheard, and a look of intense relief came into Miss Neville's 
face. She desired Clarice to say no more on the subject, and 
feeling hurt and puzzled the young girl remained silent. 

Dr. Moore's visits continued, and were a real pleasure to .Miss 
Neville, who became accustomed to seeing him daily. And what 
of Clarice ? and what of Gordon Moore's own feelings for her ? 
They had unconsciously grown to love one another with a great 
and tender love. 

One bright summer-day they wandered in the lovely grounds 
of Roselands, and as they paused at the grave of Clarice's beloved 
mother they plighted their troth. A few short hours of bliss 
followed, promises of unchanging love, then came misery and 
anguish. 

With all the eloquence of passionate love Gordon Moore 
pleaded with Aunt Dorothy for consent to his union with Clarice, 
but, alas ! he pleaded in vain. 

" You know not what you ask — it can never be." 

" Do not, I pray you, say nei^er. Give me some hope. Man 
never before loved as I love," said Gordon pleadingly. 

" There is a bitter woe in our family ; if you have any pity for 
me ask no questions. My burden is hard to bear — my cross is 
heavy." 

Gordon gazed in miserable, wondering silence on a woe that 
seemed so very great and deep. What could it all mean ? Like 
one in a dream he rose and left the house. On the verandah 
Clarice waited for him, looking a very sunbeam in her bright ex- 
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ix^ctation of being led in to receive her aunt's blessing. One look 
into her lover's white face was enough. With a low moan and 
fixed eyes she gazed at him. Taking her hands he drew her to 
him, and almost hurt her as he folded her wildly in his arms and 
pressed passionate kisses on her white face. 

'* Oh ! Gordon, tell me what is wrong ?" 

•' Darling, your aunt gives us no hope." 

In sorrow they parted, thinking, perhaps, at the time that they 
would abide by Miss Neville's decision. But parting was misery 
for both, and " Love is strong and knows no wrong, '^ and these 
two loving hearts were not to be parted for ever by an old 
woman's commahd. 

Miss Neville positively declined to give Clarice any reason 
for her harsh decision that no engagement should take place, and 
she refused to give any explanation about those matters that had so 
long troubled her. There was a quiet determination about 
Clarice that revolted against her aunt's authority. Gordon Moore 
felt it to be a great injustice that they should be parted without a 
stated reason. Letters were exchanged, clandestine meetings 
took place, and as Miss Neville saw the brightness come back to 
her niece's face and voice and life, she little dreamed why these 
things were. 



Gordon and Clarice said their marrage vows at a little church 
a few miles from Brisbane. In the excitement and joy of the 
time they forgot Miss Neville's solemn words, and they felt no 
fear for the future. 

Dr. Moore took his sweet young bride down to Sydney for a 
happy fortnight. Then they went back to their home near 
Roselands. 

To their surprise Miss Neville sent them a message to go to 
her immediately on their return. They went and found her face 
with a more settled gloom and deeper sadness on it than ever. 
No words of angry reproach fell from her lips, but, with piteous 
accents, in a low voice she said, " You do not know what you 
have done. Dr. Moore." 
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"Aunt Dora, tell us what you mean," said Clarice, in 
pleading tones. " Forgive us, bless us, and clear up all this 
mystery." 

Gordon joined in the entreaties. 

Taking their hands. Miss Neville placed them together sol- 
emnly and said, " God k'nows I forgive you ; may He bless you, 
and turn away the terrible trouble that may follow your dis- 
obedience." 

For nearly two years Dr. Moore and Clarice knew no trouble. 
So bright and happy were their lives that they almost forgot Aunt 

Dora's solemn words of warning. 

• ..■*■ ■ 

The young mother lay nigh unto death. Anxious watchers 
were round her. Two strange doctors were there ; they looked 
grave, while the old nurse shook her head grimly, after the 
manner of nurses. Miss Neville sat in the pretty dressing-room 
adjoining, hushing Clarice's baby-daughter in her arms. 

Gordon Moore paced his study in impatient dread of the 
doctors* verdict. At last they came and told him they feared the 
worst for his wife. In agony he heard their opinion, and listened 
to their directions. All Clarice's fair hair was shaved off, and ice 
was kept constantly on her head. Days of agony followed fits of 
delirium, when it was almost impossible to control the slight young 
figure or to hold her in bed. Wildly she would call for Gordoni 
and in pitiful accents beg him to drag her out of the bumit^ 
room she imagined she was in. She seemed to have gone bacl^ 
in memory to that horrible catastrophe at Roselands. 

" Uncle Edward — tell — me. Mother, darling, save me 1 teJ^ 
me w^hat are * The Mysteries of Roselands.'" So she talked anC^ 
raved until too exhausted to speak any more. It was more thaif 
her husband could bear, and many a time he rushed from the 
room in a passion of grief and despair. Clarice often grew calm 
and quiet when she heard her little baby cry, and sometimes 
would murmur — 

** My little baby !" Then, whispering to herself, would say, 
" My sweet, my precious little darling." 
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Aunt Dora would lay the wee baby-daughter by the young 
mother's side, and she would stroke the little soft face with her 
white fingers. She never seemed to recognise Gordon or aunt 
J^orothy. One day she was wonderfully calm and quiet, after a 
long sleep, and the old nurse brought the baby and laid her in 
the mother's arms. She clasped her eagerly in her bosom and 
murmured low words of love to the little one, but by-and-bye they 
jsaw a dark and troubled look come into Clarice's face, and Aunt 
IX>ra tried to take the infant, but that roused the young mother's 
anger, and she held her little one so wildly that it set up a cry of 
pain. Firmly and quietly the nurse endeavoured to disengage the 
fingers that were clenched round the tender little throat. The 
storm that followed was too great for the tender, fragile life to live 
through. 

That day Gordon grieved over the form of his wee dead 
daughter. Only he and Aunt Dorothy and the faithful old nurse 
ever saw those dark cruel marks on the soft neck of the little baby. 
The small blu6 coffin was carried to Roselands and placed in the 
same grave as Clarice's mother. 

After weary weeks of illness Clarice once more left her bed, 
looking the very shadow of her former self. She asked only once 
about her baby, of which she seemed to have but little remem- 
brance. Gordon told her that her little one had died when she 
was too ill to understand about it, but she never knew how her 
baby died. 

When Clarice was an old woman — the last of the Nevilles 
living in solitude at Roselands — she thanked God that her daughter 
had not lived. And Gordon Moore ! His prayer for years was 
that no other children should come to his home, and mercifully 
his prayer was answered. 

\Vhen Clarice was once more getting strong Miss Neville 
arrived from Roselands in great haste and asked to see Dr. 
Moore alone. They were shut up in his study for a short time, 
and he then heard the terrible trouble that had shed such 
gloom over Miss Neville's life. It was what he expected when 
he had gazed on the face of his wife in her illness, and on his 
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infant in her coffin. Madness was the curse of the Neville 
family. 

Miss Neville had just received a summons to the death-bed of 
her brother (Clarice's father), "who had been an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. He had been sent there at the time of his wife's 
death, and she had died with the deadly marks of clenched 
fingers on her fair throat Cooper had vowed he had seen the 
deed done ! The shocking event had hurried Edward Neville 
into a premature second childhood, and it had turned Charles 
Neville into a raving lunatic. He solemnly protested that 
" Cooper did it and took all her jewels," but of course a mad- 
man's word is of no account, and he never does acknowledge 
that he himself did an evil deed. They did not doubt Cooper's 
words, and he said the jewels were all at the bottom of the 
lake on the outskirts of the Roseland estate. 



^* My tyrant foes have forged the tale 
Which chains me to this dismal cell." 



So the madman ever thinks. And so Cooper held sway at 
Roselands, and had demanded money for keeping this awful 
secret. 

Miss Neville now asked Gordon if they should tell Clarice all 
this miserable story and take her to see her father. Without a 
shadow of hesitation Dr. Moore firmly forbade his wife hearing 
of it. He said it would be worse than death itself for her to 
know the truth. 

And so Miss Neville went alone to the asylum, but when sh^ 
got there her brother had breathed his last. They only tol* 
Clarice that news had come of her fathei^s death, and she hii<* 
grown wonderfully calm and restful in her husband's love, an<> 
asked but few questions. 

They led a quiet, uneventful life. In tending the poor an^ 
suffering among] her husband's patients Clarice found gre^^ 
happiness. Only from little children, especially infants, sh^ 
always seemed to shrink with a kind of awe, and she was nev^ 
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seen to nurse the babies of the poor whom she visited or of her 
own friends. 



After twenty years had passed away Clarice returned to Rose* 
lands a widow. On his deathbed Gordon received a solemn 
promise from Qlarice never to many again« 

Miss Neville and Clarice once more lived together, and, in 
the eventide of life, Clarice heard the sad details of the family 
history. 

When her soft grey hair was gathered under its widow's weeds, 
and the lily face was lined and colourless, she one day received 
an anonymous letter begging her to call at a certain cottage near 
Roselands to receive the confessions of a repentant man. Quite 
accustomed to summonses of all descriptions from the sick and 
poverty-stricken, at the appointed time she entered the place 
mentioned. An old man sat at a small table with writing materials 
and papers spread out before him and a dirty leather bag in his 
hand. He was a picture of squalid misery, and an evil look was 
in his dark face. 

Notwithstanding the lapse of years Clarice knew the man to be 
Cooper, and before she left him she heard that he was her 
mother's murderer and the robber of her mother's jewels, and that 
by his wicked threats he had been the cause of her unde 
Edward's early second childishness and death. It was Cooper 
who had thrown the stone that had crushed the pier-glass on that 
evening long years ago. He had been listening, and feared the 
old gentleman would tell the truth that he had seen his wicked 
deed. 

The love of money, " the root of all evil," had led to the 
robbery of his mistress's jewels. Her terrible death, so suddenly 
discovered, had turned Charles Neville into a raving lunatic. 

As a salve to his conscience, Cooper now offered Clarice a 
bag of gold, but she shrank from it with horror — the same horror 
as she had ever felt for the man. All, yes ally was at last 
explained. For the first time, poor Clarice understood " The 
Mysteries of Roselands." 
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Xlbe Sroften Cbfna f fdure. 

[a child's story.] 

IHARLIE and Daisy looked at each other with frightened 
faces, as their mamma's Dresden china figure fell to the 
ground broken into pieces. Two little china legs, a hand, 
a chip of a tiny snub-nose, were all scattered on the bright 
carpet. 

\ Poor little Daisy knew very well that she ought not to have 
^ayed with mamma's things, or even have touched them, or 
anything at all in the drawing-room; and Charlie knew the 
same. And that was the reason they looked so frightened. 

Their papa and mamma never punished them for accidentally 
breaking anything which they were allowed to use, or play 
with, but it was quite different if they destroyed anything 
which they were forbidden to touch. 

Charlie was older than little Daisy, and fancied himself quite 
a big boy since he had been put into knickerbockers. He 
thought he knew much better about everything than his little sister, 
but it just happened that if Charlie had thought less of him- 
self and more of Daisy, a great many naughty things would not 
have happened. 

The day that mamma's china figure was broken, it was 
Charlie who had first entered the forbidden room. He said, 
'*I will go and play mamma's piano a little bit." 

" Oh ! Charlie dear, don't, mamma will be vexed as *anyting,"' 
said Daisy, very earnestly. 

Then Charlie drew himself up in a very grand little manner 
and answered Daisy, " You just mind your own * bisness,' Daisy ; 
little bits of girls like you don't understand mamma's orders." 
But Daisy understood them very well, though she was so small, 
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^rid she wished Charlie would not go into the drawing-room.^ 
tlowever, Charlie went in ; he knew papa and mamma would not 
l>€ home fpr a very long time, and Elsie, the nurse, was very busy 
^n the kitchen, while Bridget, the cook, was having her " day out."- 
So Charlie went and opened the beautiful piano, and made a great 
big noise that was not at all pleasing. He left nasty sticky finger- 
marks on the lovely white ivory notes. The noise was too tempt- 
ing for little Daisy to resist, and very soon she was by Charlie's* 
side, and said, " Let us pay tuet, like pa and ma." 

"Oh! Miss Daisy, I thought you would not come in mamma's 
drawing-room without leave. '* 

Daisy tos3ed back her long brown curls, and said, with great 
dignity, "Oh ! Charlie, you don^t understand mamma's orders, and 
me shall pay a tuet." So Charlie and Daisy were soon perched 
side by side on the high double music-stool, and a fine noise their 
chubby little fingers made. 

But after a time they got tired of playing duets, and first 
Daisy and then Charlie left the piano and began to roam about 
the room. Little fingers toyed with the crimson satin covers of 
the chairs, pulled down the books to look at, examined the fringe 
on the lovely red sofa cushions, dirty little boots walked over the 
soft white rugs, and at last the children began to play with mam- 
ma's treasures on a pretty gilt whatnot, and so it was that the 
pretty Dresden-china figure was broken. 

" Now, then. Miss Daisy, look what youVe done," said Charlie, 
very severely. Poor Httle Daisy looked very miserable, and she 
began to cry, but she knew that though she had been the one to 
drop the china figure, it was not all her fault that it was broken ; 
so, brushing away the tears, she said — " Well, Charlie, it was your 
fault me know that we tame in ma's room ; so you must tell that, 
and me will tell me boke the pitty dolly." 

But Charlie was not so good as his little sister, and said, with 
pouting lips and angry looks, " Well, I won't tell, there now, so 
you need not think I will." 

Just then a step was heard in the wide hall, and the children 
guessed it was Elsie coming to look for them. Charlie softly 
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closed the door, pulled Daisy to the other side of the room, and 
then went through the low window out on to the lawn, and by 
the time their nurse had got to the drawing-room, they were 
away down the garden. Elsie glanced into the drawing-room and 
said, it " was made in a fine state," as she called it, she expected 
as much, for she had heard the children's duet, and knew she 
ought to have stopped it. She also saw the broken Dresden 
china figure, but felt herself to blame, and fearing Mrs. ClifFord 
would be vexed, she determined at once not to say a word about it 
Elsie went into the garden, and soon found the little ones. She 
gave them a good scolding for not staying with her, and hurried 
them into the house to get tidy before their papa and mamma 
came home. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clifford found their children waiting at the 
front gate for them. Pat, the good-natured groom, lifted tfcem 
up into the buggy to At by papa and mamma, as they drove up the 
broad carriage-drive to the door. 

Dr. Clifford thought his little children quite the quaintest, 
prettiest, sweetest, and most wonderful children in the world, and 
of course he never could believe they were ever naughty. 

Their mamma, though she loved them so very, very much, as 
kind mammas always do love their pets, sad to say, knew that 
often when papa was away seeing his patients, these little children 
sometimes gave her trouble, and made her very sad. 

Well, Mrs. Clifford could ^ee a look in their faces, when Pat 
lifted them up into the buggy, that made her fear there had been 
something naughty, while she was away, but the kind, jolly doctot 
only noticed the rosy cheeks, and dark brown curls, and brigb^ 
eyes, to think what treasures those little children were. Ho^ 
could papa think that those wee fingers of hiis little Daisy h^^ 
been at mischief, or that Charlie's cherry-ripe lips were ready t^ 
tell dear mamma a naughty story ? 

As Bridget was having her " day out," Charlie and Daisy wer^ 
to have tea with papa and mamma, and mamma was going to puC^ 
her pets to bed herself to-night, as Elsie would be very busy in 
the kitchen. 
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Generally having tea with papa and mamma, and having 
mamma's soft hands to undress them, give them a warm 
bath and put them in their little beds, was a very great treat to 
Charlie and Daisy. But to-night each of them had a feeling that 
they wished Elsie was going to put them to bed. 

At tea Daisy had her high chair up close to papa's side, and 
he gave her bread and jam, and sugared bread and butter, and all 
sorts of nice things that he would have told any other papa, 
** were very bad for little children," but he seemed to think them 
perfectly good for his own little darlings. 

Charlie sat by mamma's side, and many an extra lump of snow- 
white sugar found its way into his pretty china cup, and mamma 
only smiled, and thought how sweet it was to have a dear little son 
of her own to love and pet. 

Now, though ptpf^ and mamma were so kind, Charlie and 
Daisy, neither of them, could forget thi^ the drawing-room was 
untidy, the piano open, and, worst of all, that mamma's china 
figure was broken. 

When the children had eaten as much sugared bread and 
butter, loaf-sugar, biscuits and cake as they wanted, then papa 
took Charlie on one knee and Daisy on the other, and gave them 
what Daisy called "such a fine ide." At last they had to kiss papa 
and go to bed. '^Dood night, mine dear papa," said little Daisy, 
clasping her fat arms round papa's neck, and burying her sweet 
rosy face in his great brown beard. Papa kissed his little flower- 
named girl, and then put her gently down, and he took up 
Charlie and he gave him a squeeze and a toss over his shoulder. 
Papa always thought that boys wanted rougher treatment than girls. 
On each side of mamma, the children went upstairs, Charlie 
jumping along very much like a young " jumbo," and Daisy todd- 
ling, just as a dear little girl ought to do, with much less noise. 
Papa listened with a smile on his lips and a bright twinkle in his 
brown eyes and thought that dear mamma's light steps, and the 
noisy ones of his little darlings, made some of the sweetest music 
of life, and then he softly whistled the pretty song — " Little Foot- 
Vstens." 
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Charlie and Daisy were soon robed in their white night-gowns 
ready for bed, looking such a sweet little pair, very much like 
some of those pretty china dollies we call "Helen's Babies.'* 

But now a hard, sad time had come for Charlie and Daisy, 
they had to kneel down to say their prayers at mamma's tnee, 
and they did not like to do that without having told her they had 
been naughty. 

" Come, my pets, and say your prayers, but tell me first' have 
you been good to-day ?" Daisy's cheeks grew very red, and she 
looked up in mamma's face doubtfully, then she was just going to 
tell all the truth, but Charlie softly pinched her finger, and 
hurriedly answered for both of them, saying, " Oh, yes, mamma, we 
were just pretty good." Then Daisy looked down, her lips closed, 
and she said not one word. 

" Only pretty good," said mamma, and She gathered her pets 
to her loving bosom, and they trembled in her loving arms. 

*• Tell me, Charlie, what naughty things -you and your little 
sister have done." 

But Charlie would not tell his mamma, and when she asked 
Daisy, he gave her a little pinch with his brown chubby fingers, 
and a sly kick with his restless little foot, which made Daisy 
afraid ^o speak out and tell the truth. So Daisy seemed obstinate 
and would not answer,' though all the while her tender little heart 
was nearly breaking, and she wanted very much to tell her mamma^ 
about the broken china figure. 

•• The mother was pale, and her face was sad ; 
And she seemed to have nothing to make her glad." 

So feeling very grieved, Mrs. Clifford heard the children's evening' 
prayers. Daisy lisped out her little hymn, 

" Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child." 

then they were tucked up in their little beds, and their mamma 
went away — yes, Mrs. Clifford went really out of the room, without 
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kissing her children. Now this was a dreadful punishment for 
Charlie and Daisy. \Vhen their mamma would not kiss them, 
they knew she was vexed. 

After a little while, Daisy called softly to Charlie across the 
room, " Charlie — me — me — me — so unhappy !" 

" Oh — oh — oh, D-a-i-s-y — so — ^am — I," and poor Charlie 
began to cry. 

"Then do turn and tell ma, we boke her pitty dolly," 
said Daisy. 

But Charlie roughly answered, " No, I shall — ^shall notP He 
was naughty and miserable, and would not talk any more. After 
a little while he sobbed himself to sleep. Little Daisy stayed 
wide awake, crying softly. 

The doctor was obliged to go out that evening to see a man 
who was very ill. Then Mrs. Clifford went into the drawing-room, 
thinking to cheer herself a little by playing on the piano, for she 
felt very sad and lonely. She lighted the gas, and then — ^ well, 
then she saw how untidy her beautiful drawing-room was ; the 
books taken down, the crimson satin-covered chairs turned out of 
their place, the antimacassars knocked down or hanging awry, the 
piano open, and those little dirty finger marks on its white notes, 
and ah ! worst of all, her favourite Dresden china figure broken 
on the floor. 

Now Mrs. Clifford knew why Charlie's face was less merry than 
usual when she came home, and why Daisy's great eyes had looked 
so wistful. 

She closed the open window, turned out the gas, and, leaving 
the room softly, she went back to the dining-room and sat down 
in a low chair by the bright fire. The loving mother was thinking 
sadly of her little boy and girl. She was sorry that, her lovely 
room had been made so untidy, and that her pretty china figure 
had been smashed, but she was a thousand times more sorry that 
her dear little children had not told her the truth. 

Her tears fell fast, because she was so unhappy. Then she 
remembered that her kind Father in Heaven was sorry for her, so 
she knelt down and prayed and told Him all about her little 
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children being naughty, and soon she felt a little bit of comfc^ 
creep into her heart. 

Before Mrs. Clifford got up from her knees she heard the 
door open very softly, and, looking up, she saw little Daisy enter 
in her white night-dress. She ran across the room and put her 
arm round her mamma's neck, and cried so much that for a long 
time she could not si>eak. However, at last she told her little 
sorrowful tale of the broken figure, and her mamma forgave her 
little daughter and seemed to love her more than ever. When Dr. 
Clifford came home he heard all about it, and felt very glad that 
Daisy had told the truth, and he thought, perhaps, Charlie would 
do the same next morning. But, sad to say, Charlie was very 
cross and sulky the following day, and when Daisy tried to 
persuade him to tell the truth he just said — 

" Girls don'^t know nofing about what boys ought to do, and 
so Miss Daisy you can mind your own disiness" 

So papa and mamma took very little notice of Charhe that 
day, but Daisy was taken out for a drive, and altogether treated 
very kindly, because she had told the truth. In the evening 
Charlie was very frightened when his mamma took him all alone 
into her bedroom, and, shutting the door, led him to a high chest 
of drawers, and set him up on it, and told him he was to sit there 
and think if he had anything to tell her. Then Mrs. Clifford sat 
down and did some crochet-work, and Charlie always remembered 
what pretty work it was, for he could not help watching his 
mamma's hands working the bright pink wool into what looked 
like a frock for Daisy. 

At last mamma said, " Now , Charlie, will you tell me all 
about being naughty yesterday ?*' 

But, alas ! Charlie was still obstinate, and answered roughly, 
" No, I won't." 

Then his mamma got out her little riding-whip and gave Charlie a 
very hard flogging, and at last he felt sorry and he begged her to 
forgive him for being naughty, and he told her all about the 
drawing-room and how he had first gone in to play the piana 

So his mamma forgave him, and told him she would never 
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have punished him at all if he had come and spoken the truth at 
first And at last Charlie believed that after all little Daisy " did 
know something." 

He never forgot that whipping for not speaking the truth, and 
all his life afterwards pink wool and Dresden-china figures made 
him think of whippings, and whippings made him think of pink wool 
and Dresden-china figures. 

Charlie grew to be a very good boy, and little Daisy was 
nearly always a good girl. She never forgot how kind her papa 
and mamma were when she told the truth, and she and Charlie 
often talked about " The Broken China Figure." 
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IRutb'5 funeraL 

ITTLE Gracie Brown lived in a small cottage in a narrow, 
back street in Launceston. She had one brother alive ; he 
was a big, fat, baby boy, named Bobbie. And Gracie had a kind, 
good mother, who had to work very hard to keep her children, 
and also her husband. Gracie's father was very ill, and had never 
been able to do any work since he had a bad accident by falling 
oif his dray. 

One bright morning, Mrs. Brown, looking as neat and trim as 
any little washerwoman could possibly look, tucked her fat baby 
fast asleep in his cradle. She kissed Gracie's cloudy face, arranged 
her husband's pillows once more to try to make him comfortable, 
and then started out for her day's work. Then Gracie stood for a 
long time at the cottage-door, looking up the narrow street She 
saw troops of children on their way to school, and she envied them, 
and thought it very hard to have to stay at home and mind Bobbie, 
and wait on father, and tidy up the little rooms. She even envied 
the dirty little gutter children, who had only to enjoy themselves 
making dirt-pies, and picking up scraps of broken china and 
crockery, and then pretended to have grand, dirty, little parties 
with them. And so Gracie thought herself a very ill-used little 
girl. 

" Gracie, won't you come along now, and be tidying of the 
room a bit ?" said her father, from his old sofa. 

"Yes, daddy, I'm coming," answered the child, but her 
coming was very slow work indeed. After a time, again her 
father called, and then she went to the little deal table and began 
to gather up the breakfast things — cups and saucers, plates, knives 
and forks. There were not many, but still she made a great fuss 
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collecting what there were. If she had only looked at her 
lather's poor pale face she would have seen he had a headache, 
and she perhaps would have tried to be more silent in her work. 
Gracie was not a very naughty girl, but she was thoughtless, and 
that made her often do unkind and selfish things that grieved her 
father and mother. 

Robert Brown pressed his thin hand against his aching brow, 
and wished, oh ! so much, that Gracie was gentle and quiet, like 
her mother. " Hush," said the father, as the clatter grew louder, 
and a big mug went rolling off the table on to the iron fender, and 
made such a noise that Bobbie was awakened from his morning 
sleep. That was a great worry for Gracie. " Oh ! daddy, what a 
bother, that naughty baby awake, and none of my work done," 
said the child, with a great big deep sigh, that seemed almost to 
come from the tips of her copper-toed boots. 

Her father quietly said, " Well, my lassie, if little girls will be 
a-making such a clatter, then" — but he could not finish the sen- 
tence, for baby by this time roared so loudly to be taken out of his 
cradle that the father's voice could not be heard. Gracie went 
and took up her little brother; her cheeks were red, her lips 
pouted, and tears were in her brown eyes, and a nasty frown was 
on her brow. Worst of all, she took baby up roughly and almost 
shook him, as she carried him across the room. 

" Bring me the bairn," said the father, hastily ; " and then 
give me a crust of bread for him ;" and so the poor man, with his 
weak arms and aching head, took the big heavy baby, and, 
hushing him gently, soon made him quiet. Gracie felt a little bit 
ashamed, and tried to get on with her work. The pot of potatoes 
was put on to boil, and a few little things got ready for dinner, 
and then Gracie went into the bedroom. 

" Now I suppose this has to be done ! I wish mother would stay 
at home." And then another big, deep sigh, seemed to come 
from the copper toes of the little girl's boots. 

But ah ! Gracie grumbled too soon, for her kind mother had 
left the little room as neat and tidy as possible ; there were no 
wrinkles in the gay, patchwork-quilt, no scraps nor litters on the 
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bare wooden floor, no dust on the common looking-glass, and 
' tiny washing-stand. That kind, thoughtful mother had tidied all, 
before she set out for her hard day's work. Then Gracie tjook a 
bright-covered book from the shelf, and sat down to read; she 
happened to open at the story of "Old Grumpy," and she quite 
forgot her own fancied troubles in the misfortune of the poor oW 
woman, who always said " nobody loves me, nobody does," but 
suddenly she dropped her book, baby was crying again, and she 
heard her father's voice from the next room caUing to her. 

** Gracie, my lassie, Gracie, it's time you were agoing to the 
mother with Bobbie." 

And so Gracie woke up again to her work. 
In a few minutes she had tied on her straw hat, and put on a 
clean apron ; then she took the fractious Bobbie from his poor 
father's tired arms, washed his fat face, got him ready, and soon 
had him in his old perambulator. They started to go to the next 
street, where the house was where her mother went to work. 

Taking baby out was one of the few things that Gracie did not 
think a trouble, and she looked quite a pleasant little girl when 
she got up to Mrs. Seacombe's cottage. She went through the 
pretty garden, and her eyes, and baby's too, seemed to brighten 
at the sight of the pink monthly roses, and lovely white lilies, and 
shady fresh green ferns. They went round to the wash-house, and 
found the mother looking rosy over the tubs, and working away 
as busy as a bee. 

When Mrs. Brown saw her children, she very quickly pot 
down the clothes she was wringing, she wiped her hands, took off 
her big, damp working apron, and took that fractious master 
Bobbie into her motherly arms. Then Bobbie got a fine, big 
dinner, and kicked his mother, and laughed, and crowed, and 
poked his chubby fingers into her mouth ; and mother was quite 
happy to be so used by her darling, and even let him pull the 
stray locks of her wavy brown hair. Oh ! it was such a pretty 
picture to see the loving mother nursing her baby boy. 

Some of you little girls and boys who live in beautiful houses, 
and have mammas who always wear grand silk and velvet dresses, 
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and sit in splendid rooms, and get petted and loved, oh! so 
fondly, perhaps, think that it is only ladies and gentlemen who* 
know how to love their little children very dearly ; but that is 
quite wrong, and if you think poor children, and their hardworking 
mothers and fathers, don't make pretty pictures, that also is quite 
wrong. 

Ruth Seacombe's pale face was pressed against her window, 
and her hollow, sunken eyes watched that pretty picture at the 
wash-house door. 

" Mamma, darling, come and look," and Mrs. Seacombe stood 
beside her invalid daughter's sofa, and also looked at the life- 
picture her daughter was admiring. And tears filled the lady's 
eyes, for she remembered she once had just so fondled a bonny 
baby, a baby just as rosy and healthy looking, and full of joy, and 
strength and fun as little Bobbie. And now her baby had grown 
into a tall, slight girl, who was fading daily before her eyes, and 
would soon be laid in the cemetery by her father's side, and then 
— then the widowed mother would be alone ! 

" Mamma, darling, don't let me see those dear eyes shed tears. 
I thought it such a pretty picture, that was why I called you. 
Mamma, would you let that nice little woman bring her children 
in to see me." 

"Yes, Ruth dear, certainly if you wish." Then the little 
family from the wash-house door was sent for, and Mrs. Brown 
felt very proftd to show her fine fat baby, and also to show her 
bright, blushing Gracie ; and both she and Gracie were perfectly 
delighted to see the invalid young lady in her pretty, dainty room. 

Mrs. Seacombe soon heard all the little family history, and of 
course about the poor sick husband at home. 

" And who is taking care of him now ?" said Ruth, thinking 
how lonely he must be while his charming little family was away. 

After baby had been praised and petted, a fine parcel of 
biscuits was wrapt up for him, and Gracie had a large piece of 
cake and a fine ripe orange given to her, and she then took 
Bobbie and put him into his perambulator and took him home. 
She felt sorry for her morning's idleness and did her best to make 
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up for it. ' So she gave her father his dinner ; but, oh dear ! the 
potatoes were hard and cold, and nasty, and burned — Robert 
Brown had put them on one side of the fireplace after his little 
girl had gone out. He had no appetite for the cold chop which 
she got for him — forgetting to warm it, as her mother had told 
her. " Daddy, I'm very sorry," and the tears stood in Grade's 
eyes, as her father pushed his almost untasted dinner from him. 

" Never mind, lassie," said the patient man, " fnother will be 
home by-and-bye, and then she will make me something nice." 

A happy thought struck Gracie — she dived down to the bottom 
of her apron-pocket and brought out her splendid orange. Her 
father's face brightened, but not more than his daughter's, as she 
carefully took the peel off, and then divided the orange nicely and 
handed it to her father. It was so refreshing, the luscious juice 
cooled the poor parched lips. Robert Brown made his little girl 
eat some of the fruit, but she would willingly have given all to 
him. 

Baby had been sleeping quietly in his perambulator, but he 
woke up, and began to get fractious again. Then Gracie made 
her father lie down ; she put his pillows comfortable, and begged 
him to try and go to sleep. And having done all that she could 
for him she went to the baby, and wheeled him in his old peram- 
bulator up and down before the door of the cottage. She felt 
happy doing her duty until she saw troops of children going home 
from school, and then some of her naughty selfish thoughts came 
back. She fancied herself a very much ill-used little girl to have 
to do things and work and mind baby so much. 

But a great change was coming to Grade's life. Ruth Sea- 
combe had taken an immense fancy to the bright-eyed child, and 
as her mother was looking out for a little girl to wait on her and 
help in the sick girl's room, they thought of trying Gracie. So 
Mrs. Seacombe spoke to. the little washerwoman, and asked her to 
let them have her little daughter for a time. Then Mrs. Brown 
had to confess that Gracie was too forgetful and too fond of her 
own pleasure to go to such a situation. Hearing this made Ruth 
all the more anxious to have the little girl, and she said, " Oh ^ 
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mamma, if I can only teach Gracie to be a thoughtful little 
Christian child before I die, will it not be * one star in my crown?"' 

" Yes, my darling," said the fond mother. 

" One small piece of work for the Master," said Ruth, with a 
sweet smile hovering round her lips. And the mother turned 
away to hide her tears. At last it was fixed that little Gracie was 
to go and stay at Mrs. Seacombe's all day, and just run home, and 
stay till after breakfast in the mornings to Kelp her mother. And 
Mrs. Seacombe, whose life was spent in doing good, went to visit 
the poor invalid man, and saw plainly he needed proper nursing, 
and a doctor's attention. So she arranged to get a weekly 
allowance for the Browns from the Benevolent Society, and also 
a good, clever doctor to give advice. Then Mrs. Seacombe told 
Mrs. Brown she must give up going out to wash, and stay at home 
and nurse her husband, and follow out all the orders the doctor 
gave. Tears of gratitude were in the woman's eyes as she thanked 
the kind lady. And so the new arrangements were soon all 
made. 

When Mrs. Seacombe could spare half-an-hour from her own 
dear invalid, she would go and help the little washerwoman, and 
teach her many useful ways of making her husband as comfortable 
as possible, and she taught her how to be quite a clever nurse« 

As days passed on, to the great joy of the loving wife, she saw 
her husband growing strong and well once more. He had really 
just remained ill so long for want of proper advice and good 
nursing. The kind washerwoman had always done her best since 
her husband's illness, but it had been impossible for her to attend 
on the sick man properly as well as go out to earn money to keep 
them all. While Robert Brown was growing strong and well in 
body, what was his little daughter doing? Gracie was just learning 
to be a good, useful, happy girl. The fading Ruth had learned to 
love the bright little Gracie very dearly ; she taught her little 
verses, and many sweet hymns. 

One day Mrs. Seacombe had gone on a visit to Robert Brown's, 
leaving her daughter asleep, with little Gracie watching by her 
side. Gracie had a book in her hand — one of Ruth's many 
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presents. Softly the child murmured the words of the verses she 
had promised to learn : 

" I think when I read that story of old, 
How when Jesus was here among men, 
He called little children '* 

" Grade," said a low, soft voice. 

" Yes, Miss Ruth," and in a moment the book was laid aside, 
and the small waiting-maid stood by the sick girl's side. 

" Gracie, dear, tell me once more that you really love that 
' Sweet Story of Old.' " 

" Oh ! Miss Ruth, I do dearly, and dearly, and you have 
taught me how," and the child looked lovingly at her young 
mistress. 

" And Gracie, will you always remember that if you love that 
* sweet story,' you must show it in all you do and say ?" 

" Yes, dear Miss Ruth, yes, for your sake, but, don't send me 
away from you." 

" No, Gracie, you shall stay here till after I have gone away, and 
then you must go back home, and be a kind little daughter to 
your father and mother." 

•* Yes, yes," murmured the child, but her sobs almost choked 
her. Ruth stroked the bright, rosy face with her thin little 
fingers, and said, " Don't forget to help minding that bonnie baby^ 
Bobby." A shy blush came into Gracie's face, because that was 
just the work she had often grumbled at, and then one of the 
old deep sighs seemed to come from the very tips of the soft 
felt slippers Gracie always wore in the invalid's room — 
how glad she was to leave off the big copper-toed boots 
sometimes. 

" Tell me, Gracie dear, after my funeral, when you go back 
home, will you try to remember all I have taught you, and will 
you by-and-bye teach Bobbie your pretty verses ?" And Gracie 
promised she would, and Ruth then leaned back wearily on her 
pillows and closed her eyes. 

Ruth grew worse and worse every day. It was only a few 
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weeks after this, that one afternoon Mrs. Seacombe saw a great 
change in her daughter, and kissing her fondly asked if she felt 
worse. A low answer saying " yes," and then a sweet smile played 

round her lips, and she whispered, "That Sweet Story of Old " 

a pause — then " Mamma, darling, let Gracie say it." And in a 
quivering voice, that had many tears in it, Gracie repeated the 
beautiful old hymn : — 

" I think when I read that sweet story of old, 

How when Jesus was here among men, 
He called little children like lambs to His fold, 

How I wish I had been with Him then, 
I wish that His hands had been placed on my head, 

That I might have been placed on His knee, 
And that I had seen His kind looks when He said 

' Let the little ones come unto Me.' 

• • « « * 

In that beautiful place He has gone to prepare 

For all who are washed and forgiven ; 
And many dear children are gathering there, 

For of such is the kingdom of heaven." 

At the words — 

'* In that beautiful place He has gone to prepare 
For all who are washed and forgiven," 

a smile of heavenly joy came into Ruth's face, and she gazed at 
the little speaker. Then with a loving look, the grey eyes, now 
glazed in death, were turned to her mother. " Darling mother — 
farewell — Jesus," and with that dear name lingering on her lips, 
the pure spirit of Ruth left her poor suffering body, and Mrs. 
Seacombe's daughter was dead. 

When Ruth's funeral was over, Mrs. Seacombe made great 
baste to pack up and leave her cottage. She could not stay where 
everything reminded her of her lost daughter, and so she went 
over to Melbourne, and from there she intended going back to 
her relations in England. 
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Gracie went home to the tiny cottage and big fat Bobbie, and 
the good little mother and kind daddy — who was stout and well 
again; and they often talked about dear Miss Ruth and her mamma. 
And if Gracie sometimes felt inclined to think it a trouble to nurse 
Bobbie, or the baby sister, who came after him, she used to 
remember dear Miss Ruth, and all she had taught her. So she 
swept the floor of the little rooms, and helped to wash up the cups 
and saucers, and do all kinds of things for her mother, with a 
bright face and lighter heart, because she knew that these were 
the tasks her Heavenly Father had given His child. And Gracie 
was to go back to school, and that was a great joy to her ; it was 
only on her mother's very busy days she had to stop at home to 
help. Sometimes a deep sigh seemed to come from the very 
tips of the copper-toed boots, and tears would stream from Gracie's 
eyes, but it was not because of the work she had to do, but only 
because of the grief she felt for Ruth's death. She never forgot 
the promises she had made to the dying girl, and the thought or 
sight of a funeral always brought back the remembrance of all she 
had been taught. And so, not only the last loving work of Ruth's 
life had done good, but the memory of " Ruth's Funeral " acted 
for good in the life of another. 
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Xifte a fairs 6obmotber* 

[RS. FARLAND was the very prettiest, and sweetest, and 
dearest old lady in the world ; all her children said so. 
Everyone loved her ; all said the same. She was small and slight, 
with a prim little figure, and neat little feet, just fit for a girl of 
seventeen ; her face was bright and her eyes full of light, and her 
brow calm and serene. She had a sweet smile and a kind look 
for everyone. Her silvery-grey hair was arranged in soft close 
curls on each side of her face, and they were the especial admi- 
ration of all who knew her. 

Mrs. Farland's home was as pretty and tasteful as home could 
be. It was a cottage standing in a valley, and all around were 
hills and mountains, and, altogether, it was a lovely spot. 

It was Christmas time, and a dozen happy people were spend- 
ing a week at Fairyland. Oh 1 so glad to get away from town 
and go to their dear Mrs. Farland's pretty place. She was very 
good to them all, and they called her; for a pet name, their Fairy 
Godmother. 

They all gathered round the table, after a scramble for ferns 
up the creek, and were refreshing themselves with the nice tea, 
delicious cake, gingerbread, and, best of all to town people, the 
home-made bread and butter. 

"Now, then, let us look sharp with tea," said Conrad 
M'Kenzie, a fine manly boy of seventeen. 

" What for, Con. ?" said Blanche Barkly, a bright-eyed girl 
about the same age. 

" Oh ! our Fairy Godmother will let us have a dance this 
evening," answered Con., in a slow, lazy voice, which was the only 
lazy thing about him. Then he smiled across the table at Mrs. 
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Farland, who gave him a bright look and quick little nod of her 
head. A chorus of happy voices thanked their Fairy Godmother. 

" Now, then, Con., be quick and help us to clear this room," 
drawled Mr. Bertie Farland, mocking Con.'s lazy tones. 

" Hush," said his mother, reprovingly, thinking Con.'s feelings 
would be hurt But the good-natured boy only laughed, and the 
admiring grown-up son, Bertie, leant down and pressed a kiss on 
his mother's brow. 

A merry dance, and then some songs, and then more dancing. 
Oh, such a happy evening, and then Mrs. Farland's daughter, 
Eveline, said it was time to go to bed, or her mamma would be 
quite tired out, but mamma answered, 

" Oh, no ! my dear, oh, no !" quite briskly, and drew herself 
up with a little dignified air that meant that she would on no 
account be considered less strong than all the youth and beauty 
around her. 

Two or three gathered about her for one of the talks they 
loved so well. Others sauntered out on to the lawn and wandered 
about the garden to enjoy the cool evening breeze ; among these 
was Miss Eveline Farland, and by her side was Tom Raymond. 

So they had walked side by side one Christmas Eve five years 
before. Tom Raymond then was young and gay, and he was no 
fit keeper for Mrs. Farland's treasured daughter. With angry 
words from Tom, and tears from Eveline, they had parted 
Eveline to stay and be tended and comforted by the most loving 
of mothers, and the most devoted of brothers. 

And what of Tom Raymond ? 

Did he go away and keep angry, and give up all thought of 
winning the bright-eyed dainty little Eveline? Oh, no ! his anger 
soon cooled down, and then he made up his mind to live down all 
evil report, to drive away his bad habits, win his M.D., and then 
once more ask his Fairy Godmother to give him her sweet 
daughter. 

And in the years of striving and waiting, how like a true Fairy 
Godmother Mrs. Farland had been to the motherless and father- 
less, Tom Raymond. She had written him letters of loving 
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counsel, she had won his love and confidence, and been his own 
good angel. 

And now she had once more welcomed him to Fairyland, 
proud to look at the young doctor, who had conquered his faults, 
and won his degree, for love of her sweet little Eveline, and of all 
good and right things. And so on that happy Christmas Eve, 
Eveline placed her little hand lovingly and confidently in Tom's, 
and they two plighted their troth beneath the silvery moonbeams. 
" What will mamma say ?*' 

" My darling, it is all the Fairy Godmother's doing." 
"Oh! Tom," with a pretty little voice of intense surprise, 
" and she never told me." 

Then they went back to the drawing-room, and found the dear 
little old lady talking to a circle of eager listeners. She sat facing 
the French window, by which Tom and Eveline entered. As she 
saw their happy faces she knew that Tom had won his prize. 

" Now, my dears, your Fairy Godmother has a piece of news 
for you. ^y daughter, Eveline, is soon to become Mrs. Tom 
Raymond, and you must all come to Fairyland to the wedding." 

Amidst exclamations of surprise and delight Eveline was 
kissed all round, called very sly for never telling anybody, and 
the young doctor found himself congratulated, teased, and con- 
doled with, from all sides. Conrad drawled out, " Well, I'm 
blessed. Miss Eveline, that's why you would never flirt with a 
fellow." This speech was greeted with shouts of laughter, for 
Conrad never could understand how any girl could resist his 
charms* . . . « . 

"Well, I don't mind saying, I was pretty sweet on her," 
drawled Con., amidst fresh peals of laughter. For Con., aged 
seventeen, generally fell in love with ladies several years older than 
himself. Blanche Barkly was seen to pout a little at this, for she 
had fully believed she was Con.'s latest. 

Mr. Bertie Farland said, "Well, mother, you did keep it 
quiet." 

Yes, yes, Bertie, Tom and I kept our secret to ourselves," and 
the dear little old lady nodded briskly to the young doctor. And 
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he just Stepped over to her, leant down, and took his dear little 
fairy godmother in his arms, and gave her the first kiss he had 
ever pressed on a mother's lips. Then he turned to go back to 
Eveline, but she was gone. 

" Run away from me," said Tom, smiling, and speaking in a 
low voice to Bertie. Then good-nights were said and the party 
separated, only Mrs.'Farland, Bertie, and Tom, lingered for 3 kw 
last words. 

" Eveline surely will come back, and say good-night," said Tom. 

" Oh ! never mind now, come and smoke a cigar with me I 
expect the little thing has ran away to her bedroom to relieve her 
feelings," answered Bertie, as he donned his braided smoking-cap, 
kissed his mother, and drew Tom on to the verandah. 

Mrs. Farland went to her bedroom, which Eveline always 
shared, and to her surprise her daughter was not there. 

" Eveline, my dear. Eveline, come to bed now," called Mrs. 
Farland along the passage, but no answer came. And in great 
surprise at not finding her in any of the bedrooms, the now 
anxious mother went to the verandah, and told the young men. 

" Oh ! it's all right, mother dear ; don't you alarm yourself," 
said Bertie, speaking gaily. 

And Tom chimed in, " She wants to tease me, Mrs. Farland, 
and give me a fright." 

" Well, well, then do find my saucy girl and send her straight 
to me. I expect she is up to her old trick, wandering near the 
creek by moonlight." 

What a weary time of searching, anxiety, and misery for all 
those who had been so happy only a a few hours before. And 
until daylight all the searching was in vain. The sweet mother 
on bended knees poured out her heart in prayer that her daughter 
might safely return to her. 

At four o'clock in the morning all the weary, anxious searchers 
gathered in the dining-room for consultation, it seemed as if none 
could suggest any fresh plan. All were becoming hopeless except 
otie. 
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The dear little mother still looked brave and resolute, though 
her cheeks wore an unusual pallor. All were there together and 
silent, not even Conrad, who had been full of suggestions, could 
offer one. 

" I^t us pray," said the brave old lady, and she fell on he* 
knees, and poured forth her heart in earnest entreaty for her 
child. 

In solemn silence her guests and servants knelt round the 
room, Bertie and Tom one on either side of her. Her voice had 
scarcely died away, when Conrad, in his quick and impulsive manner, 
jumped up and rushed from the room ; and, swiftly as feet could 
take him, he ran once more to the creek. He heard a moan, a 
faint cry, and in another instant was beside the prostrate form of 
Eveline. Pale as death she lay on the hard ground, where she 
had fallen the evening before and was concealed by the thick 
scrub. 

Conrad's loud coo-ees soon brought Tom, Bertie, and a crowd 
from the house. 

Tenderly the strong arms of Tom lifted his dear one from the 
ground, where Conrad was trying to place her in a more comfort- 
able position. She told them afterwards that she had just left the 
house to take her favourite evening walk and think over her great 
happiness. Somehow she had slipped, and in falling on the sun- 
baked hardened ground, had bent her leg under her and broken it 
just above the ankle. 

She must have been almost unconscious for hours, for, until 
she heard Conrad's footsteps, she said no other sound had come 
to her but the cattle-bells and the curlew's cry among the gum- 
trees. They all believed that Conrad's thought to go again to the 
creek was in answer to the dear mother's prayer. 



It was nearly six months after this that a happy wedding party 
assembled at Fairyland. 

What a sweet little bride Eveline looked by her tall bride- 
groom ! What a beautiful picture the Fairy Godmother looked in 
her soft grey muslin dress that so well matched the silvery curls 

M 
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and faded complexion. This was the first time the devoted 
widow had put off her mourning since she lost her dear husband. 

A little less brisk, a little bit sad, was the Fairy Godmother on 
that wedding day. No mother can lose a daughter from the home- 
circle without a pang of grief. And during those months of 
suffering the mother and daughter had grown even nearer and 
dearer than ever to one another. 

" Bless me," drawled Con., " I do beheve Miss Eveline ought 
to have married me, /found her." 

" So you did. Con., but /have got her now," drawled Tool 

" Hush," said Mrs. Farland, for she could not bear to hear 
Conrad mocked now ; he had become more than ever a favourite 
with her, since he had found dear Eveline. 

The young doctor fulfilled his Fairy Godmother's bright hopes, 
and to no one was she ever a better, kinder, or wiser friend than 
she had been to Tom Raymond. 

Everyone thought the dear little lady had always a soft spot in 
her kind heart for big boys, and to Conrad M*Kenzie she became 
a veritable Fairy Godmother. 
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Uwo Cbrfstmas Uvcce. 



T^ ITTLE Eva Clinton shook out her white muslin skirt, and 
^ admired her bright blue sash as she stood before her mamma's 



long looking-glass. She saw her dainty bronze shoes with their 
bright buckles, and her delicate silk stockings, and she thought 
that, altogether, she was a very nice, tidy, little girl. Her poor 
mamma was ill on a sofa in the same room, and she watched her 
little daughter and fondly thought what a pretty picture Eva made. 
Her face was round and rosy, her eyes large and brown, and her 
long yellow curls hung down to her waist. 

" Eva, darling !" said her mamma, and in a moment the child 
was by her mamma's side, and, with a sweet, earnest face, waited 
to hear what she had to say. 

" Does my pet know what day to-morrow will be ?" 

" Oh, yes, mamma, dear, it will be Christmas Day !" 

" And what is Christmas Day ?" 

"The birthday of Jesus Christ, mamma," said Eva, very 
softly. 

Then the mother talked to her little daughter of the kind and 
blessed Jesus, and told her of many of the wonderful and great 
mercies He had bestowed on people when He was in this world, and 
of all He had done and is still doing for children, and the poor 
and the old, and the sick and suffering. And Mrs. Clinton told 
her little girl how she loved the blessed Jesus, and praised Him for 
all His goodness. Suddenly she stopped speaking, and a look of 
pain came over her pale face. Very quietly Eva crept nearer her 
mother, and with her soft hands stroked the hair back from her 
forehead, and kissed the lips that were murmuring words of prayer 
for help to bear such great pain. 

M 2 
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After a few minutes Mrs. Clinton was again easier, and then, 
with wondering, grave looks, her little daughter said — 

" Oh ! mamma, darling, why does Jesus send you so much 
pain ?" 

" For my good, pet The Bible says, * Whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth,'" replied Mrs. Clinton, with a sweet smile. 

So the Christian mother talked to her child, and told her many 
things that in after years were still remembered, and taught to 
others. 

At last a gentle tap came to the door, and immediately after- 
wards Miss Berkley, Eva's governess, entered. She was a young 
lady of about twenty-five, with a self-satisfied smile on her face, a 
short, stout figure, and she was dressed in a bright pompadour 
dress. She had a bouquet of pink roses in her bosom, and pink 
roses in her shady straw hat. After talking to Mrs. Clinton for a 
few minutes, she said — 

" Now, Eva, we must go, or we shall be late at Mrs. Reid's 
I>arty." 

" Will you be lonely ?" asked Eva, as she kissed her mamma, 
and said good-bye. 

" No, darling, I shall be quite happy, with my books and 
flowers !" and the invalid cast a fond look on the lovely roses and 
several volumes that were scattered on the table by the side of the 
sofa. 

Then Miss Berkley gave Eva a pretty white hat, with a wreath 
of daisies on it to wear, and Eva looked even prettier than before. 
She kissed her mamma once more, and started with her governess 
for the party. They had a short walk along the Esplanade to Mrs. 
Reid's, and very soon Eva was one of the gayest of all the gay 
children playing games on the lawn, and running about the pretty 
garden at Marli Lodge. At five o'clock a big bell rang, and then 
all the children went into the house to have tea. A long table 
was laid m the dining-room, and bright eyes grew brighter still, 
rosy lips smiled more than ever when they saw all the nice things 
on the tea-table. There was a beautiful cake frosted over and orna- 
mented with flowers, and large plates of cherries, and strawberries 
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and sponge cakes, and numbers of little glass saucers filled with 
conversations and bon-bons, and all sorts of nice lollies ; and then 
also Mrs. Reid had not forgotten to have plenty of thin bread and 
butter, sprinkled over with "hundreds and thousands," which 
children are so especially fond of. There were lovely flowers on the 
table, and bright silver, and the china cups and saucers had 
wreaths of forget-me-nots and roses painted on them ; indeed, 
everything was as lovely, and sweet and dainty as any girls and 
boys could wish. Mr. and Mrs. Reid had no children of their 
own, but still their greatest pleasure in life was to make other 
people's children happy. 

Mr. Reid was at one end of the table, and Mrs. Reid at the 
other ; and Mr. Reid got up, and, looking round on all the bright 
faces, told his young friends how glad he was to see them on this 
Christmas Eve, and that he wanted them to sing praises to the 
Lord for all these mercies. 

Then they all stood up and sang — 

" Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below ; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host — 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." 

Then followed tea, and talking and laughing, and the children 
made a great noise, as children very often do when they are en- 
joying themselves most. If some boys and girls did put a few 
biscuits and lollies in their pockets, and some of them stufled 
their mouths rather full, Eva was certainly not one of the number. 
She felt very shocked when she saw Rosie Watts slip an orange 
under the table-cloth, from whence it did not appear again ; and 
a few minutes afterwards Rosie cooly asked for " strawberries and 
cream," and she really looked so innocent that even Miss Berkley, 
who thought herself very sharp, gave her what she asked for, and 
never suspected that she was a greedy little, deceitful child, who 
had hidden a big orange in the pocket of her pretty little pink 
muslin frock. 

At last tea was over, and then the children were to have 
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the Christmas-tree, which they had been looking«<bgR;9id to ver}- 
anxiously. ^ 

They all went out on to the broad verandah, one end of which 
was parted off and hung with rich crimson curtains. Behind these 
curtains was hidden the longed-for Christmas-tree. 

Mr. Reid stood in front of the curtains, his grey hair standing 
up straight, and his face flushed nearly as red as the curtains 
themselves. " Now, children — order ! " 

" Order ! — Order ! — Order !" shouted some of the boys, while 
a chorus of merry laughter echoed through the crowd. The kind 
host laughed as merrily as any of them, but when the children 
grew rather too noisy, he spoke again to them, and after a number 
of cries from the boys, of — 

"Order ! Order ! — Hear, hear !" Mr. Reid at length silenced 
the tumult ; but his wife thought he ought to have done so sooner, 
and said to Miss Berkley — 

" If these were members of Parliament, or of the Melbourne 
Presbytery, they could not behave much worse," and Miss Berkley 
quite agreed with her. 

" Now, boys and girls, we are going to show you the Christ- 
mas-tree. Each one of you will receive a ticket with a number 
on, and on the tree there will be a present bearing the same 
number as your ticket. Now be very quiet, and watch these 
crimson curtains behind me. One word more, dear children. I 
want you all to try before next Christmas, if you can find out, or 
invent, a better kind of Christmas-tree than ours." 

Then the crimson curtains were drawn aside, and a lovely tree, 
loaded with gifts, and lighted up with little wax tapers, was dis- 
played to the delighted eyes of the children. 

Mrs. Reid let them all, in turns, draw for their numbers, while 
Mr. Reid handed the presents, and had a kind word for each of 
the boys and girls. 

Little Rosie Watts soon nursed a beautiful wax doll, dressed as 
a sailor boy, wearing on his curly hair a white hat, with the name 
of "Nelson" on it. Another happy little girl, named Estelle 
Grant, nursed iti her fat arms a lovely doll, dressed as a bride. 



V 
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The boys ||ad tops and knives, and books, and all sorts of things 
that boys love best. 

** And what gift had little Eva Clinton ?" Poor, disappointed 
child. She found at last that there was nothing left on the tree, 
and still her " No. 20" had not been called. The tears came into 
her big brown eyes, a lump came into her throat, a sob broke 
from her quivering cherry lips. Yes, it was too true ; there was 
some great mistake, for the tapers were blown out, the crimson 
curtains were drawn before the now despoiled tree, and the 
children began to say good-night to Mr. and Mrs. Reid. 

Miss Berkley found her little pupil looking like a crushed and 
faded flower, crouched on the step of the verandah. She soon 
heard Eva*s trouble, and said — 

" Oh, it's a great shame, and I shall just go and tell Mrs. 
Reid !" 

" Oh ! no, no. Miss Berkley," said Eva. 

" Why not, you silly child ?" 

" Oh ! it — would — be — like — asking — for — a — p-r-e-s-e-n-t !" 
gasped Eva, amidst her renewed sobs. 

The governess could not enter into the child's feelings on this 
point. For her own part, she would not have minded asking for 
anything she wanted from those who were likely to give her what 
she wished for. 

Eva Clinton, though only a little girl, knew better. The re- 
membrance of her mother's teachings was in her mind. So Eva 
went home without a gift from the Christmas-tree, and she. did 
not look a very gay little girl when she went to tell her mamma 
of her disappointment and to say good-night and receive the 
kisses that to her were the sweetest in all the world. Eva was 
awake a long time that night, thinking of what kind of new 
Christmas-tree could be found out. She fell asleep, still trying to 
think and still puzzled, but when asleep she had a very sweet 
dream. 

She clapped her chubby hands for joy when she woke up on 
Christmas morning and remembered her dream. 

" A merry Christmas, darling mamma !" and Eva kissed her 
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mother lovingly, and gave her a neat little parcel, ^ which was 
C2refully folded a pretty book-mark, the first Eva had ever made ; 
then mamma gave her pet a much larger packet, which, on open- 
ing, she found was a beautiful morocco-bound clasped Bible, and 
as Eva turned the leaves over the first words she read were — " It 
is more blessed to give than to receive ;" and she thought again 
of her sweet dream. Just then Eva's tall papa came behind her, 
and she turned round with a loving cry of joy and surprise. 

" Oh ! dear, dear papa, when did you come home ?" 

" Last night, Eva, dear, when you were asleep and dreaming," 
and Captain Clinton took the child into his arms, and her yellow 
curls rested on his great black beard. 

The invalid mother watched the love of her dear ones with a 
look of glad fondness. 

" Oh ! what a happy Christmas, with dear papa come home," 
said Eva. And so the father and mother, with their only child, 
commenced a happy day, which was the beginning of arrangements 
for another very happy Christmas, to come in twelve months' time, 
for little Eva told her papa and mamma her dream. 

Another Christmas Eve had come, and Captain Clinton was 
home once more, and Mrs. Clinton had got over her bad illness, 
and could go about her beautiful house ; and Eva had grown 
bigger and was even more loving, and sweet, and gentle than 
ever. 

Mamma and Miss Berkley had been very busy in preparing 
for a party Eva was to have, and in arranging matters for a new 
kind of Christmas-tree. 

The deep bay window of Mrs. Clinton's drawing-room was 
parted off with the large crimson curtains which Mrs. Reid had used 
the Christmas Eve before and had now lent to Mrs. Clinton. At 
five o'clock the children came and sat down to a grand tea. 
They had strawberries and cream, and white-frosted cake, and thin 
bread and butter, with "hundreds and thousands" sprinkled 
over it ; and some of the pockets were very, very full of lollies 
and biscuits, even though Miss Berkley, knowing what had gone 
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on at Mrs. Reid's party last Christmas, had tried her best to watch 
the children. Some of the boys said — 

" Miss Berkley is a dragon ; she's too jolly sharp on us !" 

Tea was over, and Captain Clinton and Mr. Reid stood side 
by side before the crimson curtains. 

" Order ! order !" called out jolly Mr. Reid, and a chorus of 
voices shouted — 

" Order ! order ! order !" and then a lot of fun followed, and 
Mrs. Reid began to frown, and said — 

" This noise will just make you ill, Mrs. Clinton." 

But Mrs. Clinton smiled, and did not mind the noise, because 
she was so pleased to see all these happy children enjoying them- 
selves, and she was glad about some other children also, and to 
think of Eva's Christmas-tree. 

Ilie children grew quiet, and then Captain Clinton began to 
speak to them, and Eva squeezed her mamma's hand very hard, 
and then they smiled at one another. 

Eva whispered something, and her mamma nodded, while 
Captain Clinton said, " Now my dear children, listen to me quietly 
for a few miuutes. On Christmas Eve, last year, nearly all of you 
were at Mr. Reid's house, and he said he wished you to try to think 
of a different kind of Christmas-tree ; now have any of you done 
so?" 

" No, no ! no, no !" shouted nearly all the children, but not 
Eva, she only blushed, and squeezed her mamma's soft, white 
hand, still tighter than before. 

•* So all of you who speak say * no,' but there is one child in 
this room who could say * yes,' if she answered my question. On 
Christmas Eve last year, that little girl went to bed rather sad, 
because she had received no gift from Mrs. Reid's Christmas-tree. 
She had a ticket, it was ' No. 20,' and by some mistake, there was 
nothing on the tree with the same number on. As that little girl 
thought of her disappointment, and other things, she fell asleep, 
and had a sweet dream. In her dream, she thought there were 
twenty children ; some ill, all very, very poor, and many wretchedly 
unhappy from being badly treated in their miserable homes, and 
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not one of them had received a Christmas present. Then she 
dreamed of many of the beautiful things she had got, and she 
thought in her dream how happy it would make her to give a 
Christmas gift each to all those poor girls and boys who had 
nothing to make Christmas a merry time for them, and then she 
thought it would be the nicest kind of a Christmas-tree to have one 
for all of those poor children, * who had nothing to make them glad/ 
instead of for children like all of you, who have so many nice 
things, so many treats, so many joys and blessings. Do you think 
so, children ?" 

" Yes, yes, yes !" cried nearly all of them, but not little Eva, 
for she had disappeared out of the room with Miss Berkley. 

Captain Clinton continued, " Well, boys and girls, when Mrs. 
Clinton and I heard all about this dream from our little daughter, we 
quite agreed with her, and approved of her plan for a Christmas- 
tree this evening, and so, if you all watch the crimson curtains 
behind me, you will soon see what has been arranged." 

Slowly the rich crimson curtains were drawn aside, and the 
children shouted with delight when they gazed on a large, and a 
still more beautiful tree than any of them had ever seen before. 

It stood in the deep bay window, laden with gifts, and bright 
with many coloured wax tapers, and it showed splendidly against 
more crimson curtains that hung over the middle glass door of 
the bay window. Beside it stood Eva holding a basket contain- 
ing the cards with the numbers, and looking like a bright little fairy, 
with a smiling face, and big, brown eyes, and a shower of golden 
curls. 

" Fine ! splendid ! jolly ! beautiful !" cried many voices. 

"Not so very different to Mrs. Reid^s tree last year," said 
Charlie M*Leod, a stolid, practical-looking boy, ten years of age. 

" Ah ! well, we shall soon find out the difference," said Mr. Reid. 

" Now, children, watch these other curtains," said Captain 
Clinton, and eagerly they all watched as the curtains behind the 
tree were drawn aside, and then they saw a sight which surprised 
them greatly. A tent had been put up, and at a long table laid 
ready for tea, there sat a number of very poor boys and girls. 



\ 
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The table was as beautifully arranged as the one that the other 
children had just sat down to, and it was loaded with just as many 
nice things to eat, and adorned with beautiful flowers. The tent 
was decorated with evergreens and flags. 

Captain and Mrs. Clinton, and Mr. and Mrs. Reid went among 
the poor children, and spoke kindly to them all, and the boys and 
girls trooped into the tent from the drawing-room, and the big 
ones were soon busy waiting on the children round the table 
supplying them with cakes, buns, fruit and lollies. Mrs. Clinton, 
Miss Berkley, and Mrs. Reid poured out tea and coffee, and took 
care to put in plenty of white loaf-sugar, and sweet, fresh milk. 

All those poor wretched-looking children had been gathered in 
from the back slums of St. Kilda or Windsor, and what a grand 
treat it was for them. They had never seen such a table before, 
never been so kindly treated, never been so grandly feasted. They 
got a little over their shyness after drinking five or six cups of tea 
each, and then they looked beaming and happy, but of all the 
children there, Eva Clinton was, perhaps, the happiest of all. She 
was like an angel child, speaking kind words, and giving sweet 
smiles to those poor children whom she had helped to gather to- 
gether, and for whom she had been the first to plan this Christmas 
treat. 

At length tea was over, and to Miss Berkley's especial delight, 
and Rosa Watts' great surprise, there seemed to have been no filling 
of pockets. Captain Clinton once more called for order, and said 
the numbers for the Christmas-tree would be drawn for from Eva's 
pretty basket. 

" And now, children, tell me if you who had prizes off* Mrs. 
Reid's Christmas-tree last year will now give up your numbers to 
these other children who are our visitors this evening ?" 

" Yes 1 yes ! yes !" cried out all the boys and girls, and so Eva 
went round with her dainty basket for the tent children to draw their 
numbers, and very soon each one of them rejoiced in possessing 
some useful or amusing present. 

When the last present had been taken from the tree Mrs. 
Reid said, " Now, three cheers for Eva Clinton, who thought of 
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this new Christmas-tree — the poor, instead of the rich," Loud 
cheers rang through the tent. Then followed merry games. 

Last of alt, before they all parted, Miss Berkley sat down to 
the piano, and played the beautiful, old Christmas hymn : — 

" Hark 1 the h«rald angels sing 
Glory to tbe new-born King, 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled. 
Joyful, all ye nations rise, 
Join tbe triumph of the skies : 
With the angelic host proclaim, 
Christ is bom in Bethlehem. 
Haik I the herald angels sing 
Glory to the uew'tram King." 

The voices of young and old, rich and poor, mingled in singing the 
meet words. Afterwards farewells were said, and amidst promises 
of other similar greetings, and more Christmas-trees like Eva 
Clinton's, they parted. 

Now, do not my little readers think it was far better to give 
joy and a great treat to those poor children, than only to add one 
more gift to the many always received at Christmas time by the 
children who are well off and have comfortable homes, rich fethera, 
and really possess all they want ? 

Eva Clinton was not the only one that night who had pleasant 
thoughts and sweet dreams about 

Two Christmas Trees. 



"v/" 
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Umom tbe fcvns. 

SNUB-NOSE, flattened against a window-pane, a pair of 
dark eyes peering out into a wide street, rosy cheeks 
pressed against the cold glass, all belonged to little Beatrice 
Clayton, who was watching for the home-coming of the papa she 
loved so dearly. 

" I don't care a bit," said this scrap of a child ; " I don't care 
a single bit. Aunt Fanny is not nice, and I don't love her ; FU 
just tell my own dear papa." 

Some hot tears ran down the rosy cheeks, and a sharp voice 
just then called out, " Now, Beatrice, come away from that window, 
and get undressed." 

" No, I don't want to go to bed," said Beatrice, who was 
very sad, and not in a good temper, after a stormy day with her 
aunt 

" Oh ! you don't want to go to bed, I shall soon see about 
that," and the cross aunt went over to where little Beatrice stood, 
and seizing her by the arm, pulled her away from the window. A 
struggle followed, and the child screamed out lustily. 

The nursery door was opened, and as the little girl saw her 
mamma looking at her, she stopped her cries, and her aunt stopped 
her rough shakings. 

Mrs. Clayton looked beautiful, but cold as marble; her large 
blue eyes were fixed for a moment on the sobbing child, then 
looking sternly at Fanny said : — " What is the meaning of this 
horrible uproar ?" 

" Marion, this child is simply unbearable." 

Mrs. Clayton shrugged her beautifully-shaped shoulders, raised 
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her exquisite eyebrows, and said very meaningly : — " Well, Fanny 
if you are tired of her the remedy is in your own hands." 

" Another hint that I am not wanted in my own brother's 
house," muttered Fanny. 

Beatrice looked at her mother, and then at her aunt, and 
wondered what was the meaning of their words. She longed to 
run after her mother as she left the room ; how she pined for a 
kiss, a loving clasp of those fair, jewelled arms, a few kind words ; 
but none of these were for the little girl, who scarcely knew what 
it was she was longing for. There was a hungry feeling in her 
little bosom which was never fully satisfied, excepting when she 
was with her papa, who was so loved, and so loving. 

Mrs. Clayton sauntered to her luxurious drawing-room. She 
admired her perfect figure, her beautiful face, and elegant dress, 
before the gleaming mirrors, and thought how different her child 
was from herself, and how troublesome it was to have a plain child 
and a poor sister-in-law in her house to disturb its harmony. She 
threw herself on a low couch, and her small feet, encased in 
delicate white kid shoes, with silver buckles and pale-blue satin 
bows, tapped impatiently on the velvet-pile carpet When would 
Frank be home to escort her to the party she was longing to shine 
and reign at as belle of the evening ? 

A ring at the bell, a quick step on the stairs, and in a few 
moments Frank Clayton stood before his wife. He was a dark, 
dapper, good-looking little man, with a quick manner, a kind 
voice, and a still kinder face. He leaned down and kissed his 
wife affectionately. 

" Well, darling, I am so sorry for being late ; I could not help 
it, for important business detained me ; but I shall soon be 
dressed and ready to take you to Mrs. Stanley's." 

" Have you dined ?" asked Marion, languidly. 

" Oh, yes ; in town. Just order some tea and toast, and we 
will have it cosily together before we go out" 

The truth was, Frank had been too busy to dine ; he had only 
taken a few biscuits and a glass of colonial wine at mid-day, but 
seeing his wife all ready-dressed for the party, he knew at once 
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that she had taken dinner without him, and so he would not 

irritate her by keeping her waiting longer than he could possibly 

help. In every way he was always unselfish. 

" Now I am off to dress." The sharp little man hurried out 

of the drawing-room, but in a moment came back once more, and 

popping his head in said, " Is Fanny ready ?" 

" Fanny ? I do not know !" and the perfect shoulders and 

exquisite eyebrows of Marion Clayton were raised in impatient 

disdain. 

" Oh ! but, Marion? Well, nevermind ; I will see about Fanny." 
Two steps at a time up the next flight of stairs went Frank 

Clayton. "Fanny! Fanny!" shouted Frank, and the nursery 

<loor opened and his sister's face appeared, a very contrast in its 

<:ross looks to her kind brother's. " Not dressed, Fanny ; now, 

that's too bad. You know you must come to the Stanleys with us 

to-night, so do hurry and get ready." 

" Papa ! dear papa," said a soft, plaintive little voice. 

" Yes, Bee, my pet, I am coming ;" and in another moment 

the child was in her papa's arms. The little arms were clasped, 

oh ! so tightly, round his neck. The child, in her white frilled 

night-dress, lay in a state of bliss against her father's black coat, 

the coat that covered " the kindest, dearest papa in all the world," 

little Beatrice would have said. Poor little Bee, now she was 

quite safe from all cold words or looks, no fear of her papa saying 

she was too loving or too rough. He would not call her naughty, 

or answer her roughly, or shake her angrily. They whispered little 

words of love very confidently, and then Frank Clayton sat down, 

and, with clasped hands Beatrice knelt beside him and softly said 

her little prayers, and finished with " Our Father, which art in 

Heaven, &c." He raised the little girl in his arms when she had 

uttered softly the last " Amen," and, as gently as a woman, he 

placed her in her dainty, little cot ; then his hand dived into one 

of his deep pockets, and drew out a little packet of lolh'es, which 

he slipped into a chubby hand under the sheets. With whispered, 

loving words the father kissed little Bee, and they said a fond 

"Good night." 
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" Now, Fanny, will you dress, and come to Mrs. Stanley's 
with us?" said her brother very kindly, pretending not to 
notice her cross looks. 

" No, I will not," said Fanny ungraciously. 

A few words of kind persuasion were said in vain, and so 
Frank hurried away to dress for going out. As he dressed he 
thought of his sister's constantly cross looks and manners, of his 
wife's seemingly total want of love for their little daughter, and of 
the joy the child's love was to him ; and he wondered much at thes^ 
things. 

That night Frank Clayton's wife was the admired of all at Mrs. 
Stanley's grand party. Not one thought did the beautiful belle 
give to Beatrice, whom she had let go to her little cot without one 
word of kindness or motherly love, without saying one little good- 
night verse to her, or lisping a prayer at her mother's knee. And 
no thought did Marion give to the poor, plain Aunt Fanny, who 
was left at home simply because she had been too thoughtless to 
help her to see about a dress for going to the party in. 

Frank Clayton gloried in the beauty of his wife. He was 
proud to see her admired, and he loved her with all the 
earnest devotion of his true, manly heart. Sometimes he 
sighed when he thought that his lovely Marion, who was so lovely 
and bright in all the gay and festive scenes which she loved so much, 
had none of the same bright looks for the little maiden at home, who 
nestled so closely in a warm corner of his own, loving heart. 
Next to the beautiful mother, nothing in all the world was so 
sweetly dear to Frank Clayton as his little, dark-eyed daughter— 
his only child. He prayed for both, on bended knees, in the 
solitude of his dressing-room. He thought of both amidst the 
worry and turmoil of office work. Often as he read his briefs, and 
turned over the pages of his dry law books, the rosy face and 
dark eyes of Bee seemed to gleam on the pages, as well as the 
azure-blue ones of Marion, whose fair face and faultless fonn 
haunted him. Often Frank said to his wife : — " I think of you, 
dearest one, but once, and that is ever and always.'* 
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It was the bright New Year's Day of 1880, one of Australia's 
most glorious days. A large pic-nic left Melbourne early for Fern* 
shaw. Frank Clayton was one of the number, and was as happy 
as any good man could be, and yet, perhaps, only as happy as he 
deserved, for many a sad heart had been made glad by his thought* 
ful kindness at Christmas time, many a poor widow's load of care 
had been lessened, many an orphan's heart had been cheered. 

And now Frank felt extremely happy. He had got his 
beautiful wife with him, looking radiant as an angel in her snowy 
draperies, and the soft, white plumes of her shady hat resting on 
the coils of her golden hair. Also his sister Fanny was one of the 
party, and, having for once lost her sour expression, she looked 
really very nice in her pink, zephyr cloth dress, with its trimmings 
of cream lace, a Christmas gift from her thoughtful brother. 

Little Beatrice sat beside her papa, with her big, shady hat on^ 
and a bright crimson sash round her waist She thought there 
could not be a grander treat than to sit in papa's buggy, by his side. 
One of her little hands rested confidingly on his knee ; her eyes 
glanced continually either at his kind face, or at the greys he drove; 
and little Beatrice was a very happy child that New Year's 
morning. 

Aunt Fanny was in another buggy, at a safe distance, and as. 
the child once heard a merry laugh from her aunt, who never had 
a laugh or a kind word for her in the nursery or schoolroom, she 
wondered in her childlike manner at the difference, and said : — 
" Oh, papa I listen to Aunt Fanny ; don't you wish she would 
always be like that ?" 

" Yes, my pet, I do," and very earnestly the little man did 
wish it. 

The pic-nic party reached Femshaw, and they left the horses 
and buggies there, and wandered into the ranges and among the 
ferns. They admired the fairy-like vales, and the lofty ranges, and 
they laughed and talked, and at length got weary and hungry, and 
went to their lunch, which was spread in a sweet, shady nook of a 
lovely valley. 

As they lingered over lunch Marion called Frank to her side 

N 
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and said languidly, "Frank, would you mind going back to the 
hotel and getting me my bag? I want my fan and scent-bottle." 

Beatrice heard her mamma's word, and she felt rather lonely, 
as her papa went away to get what was wanted. She felt more 
and more lonely after a little time, for of all the gay party round 
her not one noticed the child. She left her place, and went softly 
round to where her mamma was, and then sat down very close to 
the snowy, embroidered flounces. 

Mrs. Clayton was listening to the honeyed, flattering words of 
a very handsome man, who was whispering soft nothings into her 
willing ears. She turned impatiently, and said: — "Oh ! Beatrice, 
do get out out of my way." Then turning to her companion she 
added : — " What a nuisance children are !" 

With beating heart and tearful eyes, and a big lump in her 
throat, Beatrice rose up, and said to herself, " Mamma never, 
never, loves me, I'll go to my dear papa." 

The child turned from the gay party. The thoughtless mother 
heard the words almost unconsciously at the time, but those very 
words became engraved upon her memory ; they were burnt into 
her brain, and sank into her heart like words of fire, and haunted 
her afterwards for hours, and days, and weeks, months, and 
years. 

And Beatrice wandered amongst the trees, and ferns, and 
bushes, in those wild, lonely valleys of the Black Spur Ranges, and 
looked for her dear papa. She never, never, found him again in 
this world, and when he next looked on his little child she saw 
him not 

A sad and weary year had passed away for the Clajrtons, and 
on New Year's Day, 1881, a little party of three — ^two ladies, with 
pale, sad faces, and dressed in deep mourning, escorted by a little 
man whose kind face was as kind as ever, but whose eyes had lost 
all their glad light, whose voice had no joyful ring in it, but 
whose very look, and word and gesture, was filled with kindness 
and gentleness — walked slowly through some of the yalleys of the 
Black Spur. 
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Marion Clayton got a little in advance of her companions. 
Suddenly they were startled by hearing a piercing scream, which 
echoed round and round them. With blanched cheeks Fanny 
gazed into her brother's face, which was as white as her own. 
With rapid footsteps they hurried on, and found Marion's prostrate 

form beside What was it that lay there ? There were bones 

bleached white, there were a few scattered rags, a long, faded piece 
of crimson ribbon, that had once been a sash, and there was one 
little lace-up boot 

Oh ! how bitterly the once careless mother and the cross aunt 
were punished for all the want of love for a little child. They 
grieved for years over the fate of that little girl, and Frank Clayton 
never forgot, to his dying day, the moment when he found the 
skeleton of his lost child Beatrice, beside her beautiful mother, 
" among the ferns." 



N 2 
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Xittle Xtown DanDs. 

" Still waters run deep." 

^< JI^EAP YEAR! Oh, how jolly f said Mab O'Brien, as 

ij^ she clapped her brown hands, jumped up from her 
seat, and waltzed round the pretty drawing-room, keeping time to 
her cousin's music Her dance stopped when Lilian Vernon 
ceased playing, and looked round coolly at her. 

A frown was on Miss Vernon's forehead, and her clear blue 
eyes gazed calmly at the laughing, romping girl, whose conduct 
and whole appearance contrasted strongly with her own. 

" Mabel, will you ever learn to behave like a lady ?" 

"Oh, Lilian, don't be so dreadfully solemn. What's the 
harm of waltzing by daylight any more than dancing by gaslight, 
which you are fond enough of when you get the chance ?" 

The fair and particularly lady-like Lilian drew herself up to 
her full height as she left the piano-stool, crossed the room, sank 
elegantly on to a low couch, arranged her flowing draperies, and, 
with a look of mingled pity and scorn at Mabel, said — 

" Another thing I would advise is that you should not talk of 
leap year. Shop girls and nursery maids are among the few, I 
imagine, who would be so low as to allude to the subject ; cer- 
tainly no gentlewoman should do so." Then Lilian opened a 
book of poems and prepared to amuse herself in the way she 
liked better than all others. 

With a subdued manner Mab stood at the open French 
window and gazed out into the garden, which stretched from the 
wide verandah down to the banks of the cool limpid waters of the 
river I^chlan. Mabel's rough brown hair was twisted into a large 
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knob at the top of her head ; her ch^ks were rosy with the hue 
of perfect health; her good-natured, somewhat thick lips were 
generally parted in a smile. Face, neck, and hands were all 
sunburnt, and there were often scratches on the plump little brown 
hands. Mabel O'Brien was no beauty, not even a pretty girl, but 
nevertheless she was always a pleasant sight to those who knew 
and loved her, with her bright face and loving actions and simple 
girlish figure. Lilian, in all her pride and beauty, was indeed a 
different picture to gaze on. Her features; were almost perfect, 
but often ruffled by a haughty, vain expression ; her voice, which 
was very beautiful and flute-like, was spoiled sometimes by a tone 
of contempt and insolence; her golden hair, her exquisite 
features, and graceful figure, were all perfection in their beauty 
and style. 

Mabel's was a fond loyal heart, and she, an only child, and 
heiress of a fond father's immense wealth, never made her poor 
but beautiful cousin feel that she was a dependent. 

" Lilian, what fun we might have, now leap year has come, if 
you would only agree to it," said Mab. once more, and she walked 
over to her cousin, who languidly gazed^at her for a moment, and 
then went on with her reading with a scornful expression on her 
ruby lips. Then Mab— who, truth to tell, was very much of a 
tease — knelt down by the couch, and whispered something in 
Lilian's ear. 

A quick flush spread over the fair face, and rising from the 
couch, Lilian laid aside her Tennyson, and quietly left the 
room. Had she a guilty conscience? 

'* Now, then, I have really vexed Lil, and no mistake," said 
Mabel, and a rueful expression sobered her merry face. " Well, 
Lilian never can take a " 

« What is it, Miss O'Brien, that your cousin never can take ?" 
said a manly voice at the French window. 

In a moment Mabel was on her feet ; a rosy blush was on 
her face, and, turning quickly round, she looked at the speaker — 
a fine, handsome man, with a big brown beard — who stood 
looking at her with an amused expression in his kind face. 
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" Oh ! Mr. Mitchell, when did you come ?*' said Mabel, as 
her little brown hand was almost lost in Graham Mitchell's Luge 
palm. Lingeringly the big hand held the little one, while 
Graham's fine eyes gazed fondly on the rosy face and bright eyes 
that were turned to his. 

"Well, Miss O'Brien, what is it your cousin cannot take?" 

" Oh, Mr. Mitchell, you need not ask, for I am not going to 
' tell tales out of school / besides you know the old proverb about 
* listeners' don't you ?" 

A shade of curiosity stole into Graham's face, and gently 
dropping the little brown hand, he said, "Were you speaking oimeT 

"Now you want to know too much. Tell me if you 
bave seen papa in town, and has he sent me any letters or 
messages." 

" Will you not invite me to come in ?" 

"Oh! dear me, how rude I am. Do come in, and take this 
favourite chair of papa's," said Mabel, penitently. 

Graham made himself comfortable, then slowly drew a packet 
from the breast-pocket of his coat. " Two letters for you. Miss 
Mabel ; one is from your father," and he handed the eager girl a 
blue enveloped epistle, but still retained a large square packet 
It was a fancy card-board box, which evidently contained a Christ- 
mas or some other card. 

" What will you give for this ?" said Graham, as he held it up 
for Mabel's inspection. It was addressed in a manly handwriting 
that she knew well, to " Miss O'Brien, Lachlan Grange," and was 
not stamped. 

One of Mabel's rosy blushes spread over her smiling face, 
and shie stretched out her little brown hand for the tempting packet; 
but at that moment the door opened, and Lilian entered the 
drawing-room, looking the very picture of grace and loveliness. 
Seeing Mr. Mitchell she greeted him with quiet self-possession, 
and was soon posed elegantly on her favourite low couch. 

Graham returned the packet addressed to Mabel quickly 
to his pocket, while Mab appeared • to be deeply interested 
in her father's letter, which, strange to say, she held upside down. 
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" I hope uncle was well when you saw him last ? When will he 
return home ?" said Lilian, in her sweetest tones. 

" Yes, thanks, he was quite well. Your cousin can tell you best 
when he leaves town." 

"Oh, yes, Lilian ! He says — oh, he says — " and Mabel turned 
her letter nervously about from side to side, and evidently had not 
gained much information from it. 

" Can you not make out your father's writing?** said Lilian, 
scornfully. 

" Oh, yes, perfectly. He will be home next week," said Mabel^ 
who fortunately had suddenly found the desired sentence of the 
letter. 

A loud bell sounded, and, on being invited, Graham accom* 
panied the young ladies to the luncheon-table. After the meal 
was over he said adieu, mounted his fine grey horse, and started 
for his own home. Mitchellville station was about ten miles from 
Lachlan Grange. Graham took the packet with MabeFs name oh 
away in his pocket. 

One evening the following week, as Lilian and Mabel sipped 
their fragrant cup of afternoon tea, the former said — 

** Mabel, you have not shown me all your Christmas cards. 
Will you now?" 

" Oh ! yes, Lil, of course I will," and Mabel sprang up quickly, 
laid aside her cup of tea — and she loved her "five o'clock" dearly 
— ^and good-naturedly drew forth a number of cards from the drawer 
of a cabinet, where she kept some of her treasures. 

Mabel was soon busy showing the cards to her cousin, but 
suddenly said — " Lil, I am sure you saw nearly all these when I 
received them." 

" Perhaps I did," said Lilian, who, after scanning them once 
through without reading a single verse or motto, evidently took 
no further interest in them. 

" Well, why did you ask me to show them to you now ?" said 
Mabel wonderingly. 

" Because I thought you had received another one, which you 
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had not shown me — one that came widi uncle's last letter to you, 
which I remembered you tried to read upside down," said liliao, 
sneeringly; and she looked keenly but slyly under her long, 
golden eyelashes, at the crimsoning face of MabeL 

"Oh, Lil, don't be so nasty. I did not get any card that 
day. Would I not have shown it to you if Graham — I mean H 

if Mr. Mitchell Oh ! oh ! Lil," and then poor little Mah, 

who had been grieving much over the packet which she had seen 
Graham's writing on and had never received, broke down 
altogether. Tears were in her voice and in her eyes^ and flowing 
down her rosy cheeks. 

There was a sound of horse's hoofs, a loud ring at the hall- 
bell, the opening and shutting of doors. Was it aninud magnetism 
or natural instinct, or some deeper feeling than either, that toU 
Mabel who was about to enter the room ? 

Her tears, her red face, the cards scattered about in confusioii! 
She thought of all, and what would Graham think ? As these 
thoughts flashed through Mabel's mind she jumped up from her 
seat impulsively, knocking over the exquisite little Dresden tete-i- 
tiU tea set by her hasty movement, and rushed out through the 
French window as Graham entered the drawing-room by the door 
leading from the hall. Lilian received him, and greeted him 
with all the quiet grace and exquisite repose of manner which she 
was so completely mistress of^ and was not in the least ru£9ed by 
her cousin's hasty exit or the broken china, the scattered cards^ 
the cream streaming over the rosebud carpet, or the tea that had 
flowed on to her own muslin skirt, and would certainly stain its 
azure folds and rich white-lace trimmings. 

" By George 1" said Graham, expressively looking at the dibm^ 
and with arched brows and questioning eyes gazing iix>m theffi 
into Lilian's calm face. 

'' Oh, this is nothing, Mr. Mitchell; merely the effects of one 
of my cousin's many ebullitions of temper," said Miss VemoOt 
sweetly. 

*' By George !" was again all that Graham could say, but a 
look of pained intense surprise shadowed his fine face. 
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'* Pray do not think any more of this most unfortunate scene. 
Poor Mabel — ^she is so greatly to be pitied Her temper is a 
terrible trial to her and all of as !'' and Lilian sighed softly, and 
slyly watched the effect of her wicked, false words on the man, 
who listened with such a grave, grieved look in his large soft 
eyes. 

Lilian rang for a servant, and ordered the girl to " gather up 
the fragments." 

Graham Mitchell felt bewildered. " Mabel with a temper, 
Mabel a trial ?" he inwardly groaned to think of the deceitfulness 
of women. He had fondly imagined that Mabel O'Brien was the 
best tempered girl in all Australia. 

'* Jeannie, tell Miss O'Brien that she is wanted in tht drawing- 
room. You will find her on the verandah or in the garden," 
said Lilian to the housemaid, as she was leaving the room with 
the remains of the eventful five o'clock tea. 

So the servant disappeared, but an hour passed away, and no 
Mabel made her appearance. 

At first Graham was impatient, but the feeling soon passed 
away, and if he gave a thought to poor little Mab., who was 
breaking her heart in the garden, with a strange miserable presenti- 
ment of evil, it was only to hope that she would not return. 

Most men know the marvellous power possessed by a really 
lovely, clever girl — what wonderful fascination she can exercise if 
she wills to do it Alas ! Lilian Vernon had all the most 
dangerous, subtle powers of a beautiful, unprincipled, utterly 
sdfish woman. 

As Graham Mitchell left Lachlan Grange he passed the arbour 
where Mabel sat, tearful and disconsolate. He gave her one hasty 
look, and, with a cool and distant " Good evening. Miss O'Brien," 
he walked on to where his grey horse waited for him. He mounted 
his " fiery steed," and soon reached home. 

In the quiet evening hours, as he pondered over his 
afternoon's work, and in the silent watches of the night as 
he tossed restless and sleepless in his bed, Graham did not 
feel so sure about poor little Mab's shockingly fierce temper as 
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when he had been listening to Lilian's pleading voice, and had 
been blinded by the subtle glamour of her beauty, and fascinated 
by her tender pity, and gazed at by her blue, liquid eyes, that 
could at times melt into such wondrous loveliness, while he had 
felt the warm, sweet, pure breath from between her rosy lips. 
Even the scent of the perfume that pervaded her seemed to have 
had an intoxicating influence over his senses. For the future of 
his life lavender and musk would either be the most delicious scent, 
with the fondest of memories for Graham, or else a perfume to be 
hated and avoided, as having helped to master his heart, and love^ 
and life. 

Poor little Mab ! poor •Graham I Graham Mitchell's card 
rested on the white draperies of Lilian's toilet-table, and Gra- 
ham's diamond ring sparkled on Lilian's taper white finger. Oh! 
Graham, did you not choose both expressly for poor dear little 
Mabel ? 

Only too soon Mabel knew the bitter, bewildering truth that 
Lilian had stolen from her that which was dearer than life itself. 
She saw the sparkling diamond on Lilian's wax-like finger, the 
insolent look of triumph in her cousin's clear blue eyes, and she 
heard the sneer in her voice when they were alone, for Lilian only 
favoured Mabel and the servants by letting them know her tnie 
character. To all others she appeared the emblem of divine 
beauty and goodness, with exquisite charms and the sweetest 
repose of manner. So she posed as an angel while she lived as a 
demon. 

" This is leap-year, remember, Mab," sneered Lilian, on the 
evening of her engagement ** You can easily console yourself,' 
she cruelly and tauntingly continued. 

Mabel answered not a word. 

Mr. O'Brien came home. He saw the shadow on his pet's fece. 
He never rested till she had wept out her heart's grief in his big» 
strong, loving, fatherly arms. He was a giant of strength, in the 
very zenith of his manliness. He listened with a stem face and 
fierce frown on his rugged brow, and with many resolutions of 
revenge. He soothed Mabel with soft caresses and tender words. 
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His '* one little eve lamb" was the dearest treasure he had in 
all the world. He kissed her fondly, and when he had heard all 
her poor little love story he left her, with a feeling of great wrath 
in his true good Irish heart. 

Mr. O'Brien ordered his favourite mare, "Stella," to be 
saddled. He busied himself for a few minutes in his own private 
sandum-sanctofum^ and emerged from it holding in his hand, and 
eyeing fondly, his favourite horsewhip. Then he mounted Stella, 
and started for a solitary ride. He turned, on hearing Mabel's 
voice calling — 

" Papa, where are you going ? Won't you take me, dear?" 
" No, no, my pet ; not to-day, darling. Good-bye i" 
Mabel wondered, and suspected nothing of her father's errand ; 
then ordered her own horse to be prepared, and very soon started 
on a solitary ride. 

Graham Mitchell had . heard of Mr. O'Brien's return home. 
He felt that an awfully unpleasant task was before him, in that he 
ought immediately to make his friend acquainted with the fact of 
his engagement to Lilian Vernon. How he shrank from doing 
this only he knew, and Mr. O'Brien could guess. During their 
last interview in Melbourne, Gmham had avowed his love and 
admiration for the dear little, brown-eyed Mabel. He had 
returned to Lachlan Grange the happy possessor of her father's; 
full consent to woo her. Now, alas I what was the tale he had to 
tell that fond, doting, hot-headed, Irish father ? 

Graham Mitchell started for I^chlan Grange, just at the same 
time as Mr. O'Brien was away* from his home, intending to visit 
him for the last time at Mitchellville station. They met midway 
between their respective homes. Mr. O'Brien flung himself from 
his saddle, and with kindling eye, and flushed cheek, in a, com- 
manding tone ordered him to dismount. With a dazed feeling of 
wonder Graham obeyed the elder man, and immediately was the 
recipient of as severe a thrashing as any man could ever wish not 
to get He felt at once that resistance was utterly useless ; big, 
strong man though he was, his size and strength were as zero, 
compared with the giant powers of the enraged Irishman armed 
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with his Stinging whip. At length, hot and panting for breath, 
O'Brien ceased his castigation of Graham, and flung him roughly 
to the ground, gave him a final kick, and saying, '' There, yoo 
villain, I think you know what that thrashing is for ; in old Irehnd 
you might, instead; have got a bullet sent through your changeable, 
deceiving heart" He remounted Stella, who had stood quiedy 
watching him. Then Mr. O'Brien rode swiftly away in die 
direction of Mitchellville station. AVhen he arrived there he 
called to a man he saw in the stockyard, and ordered him to take 
his master's buggy, and, drive towards Lachlan Grange, adding— 

*' Don't let Mr. Mitchell die on his road like a dog, thou^ 
that's what he deserves. His horse is now on the way home, with- 
out a rider." 

A broad smile played on his flushed face as he said this and 
flourished his now somewhat dilapidated horsewhip. 

The groom obeyed Mr. O'Brien's orders, and of course con- 
eluded his master must have met with some bad accident 

Mr. O'Brien then left Mitchellville station and rode over to the 
nearest township, where he called on the Rev. George Bayne,aDd 
had a long talk with him and his wife, who were two of the wise, 
kind, good people, who are the " salt of the earth." They agreed 
to do what their visitor wished, accepted gratefully the cheque he 
so generously tendered to them, and promised to receive Lilian 
Vernon at the parsonage the following day, and to keep her with 
them till she was married from their house. 

When this was settled, Mr. O'Brien felt he had done a good 
afternoon's work, and he mounted Stella and rode home. 

In the meantime Mabel started for her solitary ride, and she, 
without thought, took the road leading to Mitchellville statioa 
After riding for a few miles, with horror she found the bleeding 
form of Graham by the roadway. In a moment she was on the 
ground by his side. She raised his senseless form in her 
arms, and rested the poor bruised, bleeding head on her 
lap. With tender hands she ministered to him, but no sign 
of consciousness appeared until the man arrived with the buggy. 
John jumped out quickly and pulled a flask of spirits from his 
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pocket, and, assisted by Mabel's poor little, trembling, brown 
hand, he poured some brandy between his master's lips. This hadt 
the desired effect, and, with some deep groans, Graham became 
sensible. Without a word of question, Mabel took the delicate 
white-muslin scarf from her neck, tore the handsome lace off it, 
and tied the scarf tightly round the deep wound on Graham's 
temple, which had evidently been caused by the force with which 
he had been flung against a projecting rock at the side of the 
road. As Mabel gently finished her work of charity, Graham 
seized one little brown hand and pressed it to his lips, while his 
great eyes gazed into hers with an expression of tender, grateful 
love. This was almost more than poor little Mabel could bear, 
and all the rosy colour forsook her face, while she firmly withdrew 
her hand from Graham's. 

John (the groom) had evidently some delicacy of feeling, and 
knew that *^ two is company and three is not," so he turned his 
back on his master, and began to arrange the cushions and rugs 
in the hnggy, 

" Mab ! Mab ! will you foigive me ?" said Graham, in a voice 
made low and tremulous from bodily weakness and mental 
suffering. What could poor little Mab say, when her soft heart 
was breaking with grief, love, and misery ? she could say nothing. 
A flood of tears was her only answer, and she buried her tender 
looks and sunburnt face in her little brown hands. 

For a few minutes she was utterly overcome, and could not 
control her emotion ; but her hands dropped from her face, and she 
gazed at Graham in speechless amazement as she heard him say — 

'* Oh I Mabel, I never knew, till Lilian told me, of your 
shocking temper, and — oh ! dear, how could I woo you then ? 
Oh, little Mab, it was my mother's awful temper that drove my 
poor father to sin, and shame, and suicide ! and, darling, as you, 
too, have this horrible temper, do you wonder at my changed 
conduct ?" 

Still Mabel answered not a word, but looked at him with an 
intense, wondering surprise in her tender eyes, and a startled ex- 
pression in her sweet, brown face. 
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Oh ! Mab, speak ; say one little word to me. Did Lilian 
tell me the truth ?" pleaded the poor fellow. 

But no, Mabel could not speak ; her surprise was too intense, 
and took away her breath, and the thoughts that filled her poor, 
throbbing heart were very bitter. How false and wicked had 
Lilian been so to lie away Mabel's good character, and steal her 
lover from her. 

'' And then, Mab, Lilian saw my grief and horror, and she 
was so tender, so fascinating, she charmed all my senses ; but ct ! 
I might have withstood all that if it had not been for this accursed 
leap-year, and when she offered me her life, her beauty, her seH 
how could I refuse to take them ?" 

" Poor, poor Graham — poor, poor me," wailed Mabel, as she 
rode home amidst the evening shadows. 

Five years passed away, and Mabel travelled all over Europe 
with her father. The Australian heiress had been wooed by many 
good and noble men, but none had ever won the right to put 
the plainest, but dearest and purest, of all golden circlets on the 
third finger of Mabel's little brown hand. And now, after ^w 
long years, Mr. O'Brien and Mabel were once more home at 
Lachlan Grange. 

Many old friends had welcomed back the Irish gentleman and 
his daughter to their Australian home, but the Graham Mitchells 
had not presumed to intrude on those whom they had been the 
instruments of driving for so long into foreign lands. From 
mutual friends Mabel had heard that her cousin's health had 
become very delicate, but she was quite unprepared to receive the 
following note from Lilian a few weeks after her arrival at home :— 

" Mabel, come and see me, and try to forgive yoar dying cousin.— 
Lilian." 

It was a great shock to Mabel. Time had softened all her 
feelings towards Lilian, also Mr. O'Brien's to her and Graham, 
whom he had never seen since the day he had left him bruised 
and bleeding by the roadside. ^ 
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Driven by her father, Mabel went over to Mitchellville station 

the day she received Lilian's note. At the hall door the O'Briens 

were met by Graham Mitchell. He had grown into a grave, 

somewhat stern-looking man, and appeared much older than his 

thirty-three years. As Mabel greeted him with her tender 

sympathising words and looks a change came into his face, and he 

looked happier than he had done for five long years. In this time 

of trouble Graham and Mr. O'Brien met as old and beloved 

friends, and clasped hands forgiving and forgiven by one another. 

Lilian looked indeed like death, as propped up with many 

pillows she waited impatiently to receive her injured cousin. She 

wept out her sorrow on Mabel's bosom, encircled by Mabel's 

warm, loving arms, and soothed by her kind words of forgiveness. 

Lilian's bible, the wedding gift of the clergyman and his wife, and 

the instrument of her conversion and repentance, lay as ever by 

her side. She reverently clasped it in her feeble, death-like hands, 

and with quivering lips told Mabel what it had been to her by the 

help of Mr. and Mrs. Bayne, and the blessing of God. Then the 

door opened, and Graham entered, leading a fairy-like child by 

the hand. 

" My little Mabel !" said Lilian, with a soft look, and 
the little child was lifted up, and gently kissed her dying 
mother. 

Then Graham stooped down, and, with pale grave face, kissed 
the clammy brow of his wife, who had loved him " not wisely but 
too well," and she murmured — 
" Say once more you forgive me." 

" Yes, I forgive you, even as I pray the Father to forgive me." 
A smile of Heavenly peace and loveliness shone on Lilian's 
face, and her eyes were turned pleadingly to Mabel's as she 
whispered in her fast-dying voice, — 

. ** Be Graham's wife, our child's mpther !" A look of sublime 
joy and peace shed a holy halo over Lilian's still beautiful, marble- 
white face, as she saw Graham clasp in his own hand his child's, 
and Mabel's little brown hand, and as he did so Lilian passed 
away to realms of unimagined bliss. 
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£rica* 

MASS of dark-brown hair, tossed back from a low forehead, 
great brown eyes, a colourless face, and a look so sad that 
it were surely impossible to see one more expressive of sufTering. 
This was the living picture. In front of it was the other picture 
upon which so many thousands have looked and passed on and 
then have returned to look again. I mean that of " Esther," in 
the Art Gallery of the Public Library. The girl who owned the 
sad face was copying this work, as so many other art-students 
have copied it, with a pMiinful weariness, hopeless of reproducing 
on their poor canvas the features that have fascinated all be- 
holders. 

The girl was tall, spare, and not graceful. She seemed 
as if she were working with a consciousness of her own physical 
disqualifications, as well as with a sense of her yet undeveloped 
ability to master the task she had taken in hand. Nevertheless, 
there was that about her which gave the assurance that time, and 
exercise, and suitable diet, would change this weedy girl into a 
handsome woman. But with this possible metamorphosis she 
herself had obviously no concern. She looked only at the fece 
before her, and thought only of the resemblance it bore to her 
own lost mother. And as she looked, ultimately, at her own 
work and at the work she was trying to imitate, there would come 
into her face an expression of despair at the seeming impossibility 
of her ever being able to transfer to her own canvas the fair 
features of the face of the other, and which she had come to look 
upon with a sentiment almost of devotion. 

" My dear Erica, you are fatiguing yourself. Surely you have 
painted enough for to-day." 
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The words came from the lips of a tall and distinguished 
woman of about thirty-five, who had, for some minutes, unper« 
ceived by the girl, been standing behind her and watching her at 
her work. 

Erica, without turning round, said, " Very well ;" and began 
to wipe her brushes and her palette, and put them into her case. 
But, although she said but these two words, her eyes flashed with 
an impatient scorn, which found further expression in an angry 
toss of her head and a biting of her nether lip, and, the while, 
there came into her naturally pallid face a flush that reddened her 
to the tips of her ears. 

" You need not wait for me, I will come home by myself as I 
have one or two places to call at in town, and I know you are 
going to take up papa as you go." 

" Just as you like, my dear," said the elder of the two, and her 
eye, at that moment, catching sight of the figure of a gentleman 
at the further end of the room, she walked quickly towards him 
and the two disappeared through the doorway. Erica, hastily 
putting on her little seal-skin cap, and snatching up her muff and 
her painting-case, hurried after them. When she reached the long 
narrow passage leading out to the hall, she could see again the 
two figures about half way down. The woman was looking up 
into the face of the man. He was tall and well shaped, and had 
a large tawny beard, but as the light was not very good, this was 
the extent of the particulars with which Erica could satisfy herself. 
No other persons were in the corridor, and Erica was partly con- 
cealed by the pedestal of a figure which stood where two passages 
crossed each other, so that she could observe accurately what 
took place. The man, passing his arm round the woman's figure, 
pressed her closely to him and kissed her passionately. He then 
went out through the doorway at the end, and she hastily returned 
in search of her step-daughter. 

' 'l But Erica, in a very convulsion of anger, had escaped into the 
small hall, where the Australian native weapons are kept, and so 
Mrs. Selwyn not finding her, went back and was presently seated 
in a very elegant barouche drawn by two exceedingly handsome 

o 
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bays, and driven by a most comfortable and well-appointed coach- 
man, whom Mrs. Selwyn told to go straight to the Treasxiry. And 
as she journeyed from Swanston-street to the end of CoUins-strect 
East, although the time occupied was not more than five minutes, 
a very life of thoughts passed through her mind, but when she 
met her husband there was not a ripple of emotion upon her fair 
face to indicate the agitation through which she had just passed, 
and as he looked at her in the fulness of her queenly, if matured, 
beauty, he felt proud and happy, and no recollection came to him 
of the other woman he had loved, whom he had so inconsolably 
mourned for a season, but whom he had apparently now forgotten. 
Some momentary remembrance of what had only so recently 
passed came over his companion, and the blood, for an instant, 
forsook her cheeks. Taking her exquisitely gloved hand in his own, 
he said : — 

" You look pale, my darling, you have been tiring yourself this 
warm day with your shopping." 

" Oh, it is nothing," she said, as she pressed his fingers and 
moved more closely to him, looking up the while into his eyes 
with a tender almost tearful expression. And then he loved her 
all the more. 

In a little while they had reached their home at Kew. It was 
a home beautiful both as to situation, plan and furnishing. It was 
not merely a handsome house, whose rooms seemed intended only 
to illustrate the skill of the decorator, and the abundant stock of a 
fashionable furniture-dealer, but a house in all respects habitable ; 
for it seemed to harmonize with the inhabitants and to reflect their 
tastes and wishes. 

As the carriage drove through the well-kept avenue that ended 
In the open space in front of the mansion, Mrs. Selwyn, although 
knowing every inch of the spot, could not but dwell upon its 
various points of interest, with a consciousness that perhaps this 
pleasant home might, one day, know her no more. 

The odour of choice flowers filled the air; the eye was refreshed 
with infinite gradations of colour, and the happy combination of 
indigenous with European trees supplied every shade and tone of 
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green that fancy could depict. It was the time of the roses 
blooming, and sometimes there came a rush of their perfume which 
had in it a power of awakening associations that were painful. Or 
a jasmine scent crossed the other, and prompted some especial 
reminiscence; or a bed of mignonette wafted its breath towards 
her and brought with it thoughts that took her mind thousands of 
miles away. White statuary stood out in strong relief against the 
back-ground of well-chosen greenery, and these objects, not com- 
monly possessed of the power of exciting other than the more 
tranquil emotions, took her mind back to the art-gallery she had 
so recently left, and then the flush crossed her face as she 
reflected upon what the consequences of that meeting might be. 
There was a fernery on one side of the house, and as she looked 
down its shadowed vista, and listened to the splashing of the 
artificial cataract that tumbled over the rockwork at the further 
end, the picture seemed to have lost its usually soothing power, 
and she almost expected to see some mysterious figure hiding be- 
hind the fronds that interlaced one with the other. 

The house was not new, nor raw, nor had it that smug look 
that houses have when they have only recently been turned out of 
the contractors' hands. It had originally been what we now call 
an old colonial house — a roomy one-story building, with a broad 
verandxdi all round, but it had had many additions of variously- 
sized chambers, built without any reference to a definite plan, but 
all fitted up for comfort. The windows were of what we describe 
as the French pattem — opening like folding doors — and all the 
fire-places were wide and open, suitable for burning wood. 

The furniture was a curious mixture of old-fashioned imported 
things, early colonial articles, substantial and quaint, and others of 
the more recent Chippendale pattem. And the pictures, orna- 
ments, and carpets, were of a like varied and differently historical sort. 

Both the house and all that was in it had been put together 
and added to during many years of growth, so that it was full of 
interest for the thoughtful mind, although it might not meet the 
preferences of those who model their tastes according to the 
caprices of the day. 

o 2 
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It was here that Gerald Seiwyn, the amateur artist^ had lived 
with his first wife ; it was here that his daughter Erica had been 
bom ; and it was here that, for many months, he had nursed the 
grief which consumed him when Erica's mother had died. 

In Erica's eyes the place had always seemed sacred to her 
mother's memory, and she had r^arded the bringing home of a 
step-mother as a profanation she could not forgive. And so, 
although she loved her father devoutly, she hated her mother's 
successor with a bitterness that no approaches, on the part of the 
latter, and no entreaties of her father could soften. She inherited 
her love of art from her father, many of whose paintings were hung 
on the walls of Villa Erica, all of them of a high-class character, 
for although he would never allow himself to be spoken of as other 
than an amateur artist, he showed a degree of excellence greatly 
beyond that of many who made painting their profession. 

So it was really a home to which you would at any time make 
a pilgrimage, and in which you could spend many happy days, and 
from which you were loth to go away. Consequently when Mr. 
Selwyn took thither his second wife, everybody said she was a 
fortunate woman, and perhaps she herself was not indisposed to 
agree with them. 

When Mr. Selwyn came in from giving some instructions to 
the gardener, and found his wife waiting for him in the breakfast- 
room, where luncheon was laid, he said : 

" I wish you had brought Erica with you ; she must be tired 
standing all the morning in that gallery. I think she gives too 
much of her time to painting. Did she say she was coming 
soon?" 

^' She said she had some places to go to in town. She refused 
to return with me." 

Erica arrived home late that afternoon. She had thought to 
slip into the house unobserved ; but as she walked up the garden 
patliway, she saw her father and step-mother sitting on the verandah 
side by side, hand in hand, reading out of the same book. Mis. 
Selwyn smiled a kindly greeting, but Erica threw back her head 
and passed on without even acknowledging the recognition. 
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Rapidly traversing the Ipng passages which led to her own 
room she entered the chamber, quickly closed the door, threw 
her little cap from her with an angr}' gesture, tossed her muff into 
the furthest comer of the room, and then, with a passionate cry, 
fell on the ground, and uttered heart-breaking sobs. The 
emotional storm raged long and fiercely, but after a while she ex- 
hausted herself and got up and threw herself on the bed, and tried 
to think out the situation. 

From this reverie she was roused by a gentle tap at the door. 

It was Phemie, the housemaid, who, in response to the inquiry 
** Who is there ?" replied without any regard to grammatical 
accuracy, " It's me !" 

** Come in, Phemie." And Phemie entered, 

"What is it, Phemie?" 

" Please Miss, you'd better get ready for dinner. It will be on 
the table in about ten— — law. Miss, how ill you do look ; what b 
the matter ?" 

And then Erica's tears flowed afresh. Phemie's kind words 
and kinder tone had been too much for her. She had always liked 
Phemie, who had been her confidante and who was devoutly 
attached to her young mistress. 

" Here, let me sprinkle some Eau-de-Cologne on your forehead. 
How hot your head is." And suiting the action to the word, she 
bathed Erica's brow with the perfume and brushed back the hair 
which had spread itself in a tangled heap over her face. 

•* Now don't cry any more. I know how unhappy you have 
always been to see somebody else in your dear mamma's place ; but 
it cannot be helped you know. And really Mrs. Selwyn is veiy 
nice if you would only try to like her." 

" Oh, Phemie, don't ; I hate her, and I hate her now moie 
than ever I did." 

" Why ! has she vexed you with something particular ?" 

'^ Don't ask me, I will tell you perhaps in a day or two,»but 
don't ask me now." 

" Very well ; and 111 tell your papa you are tired and wish 
him to excuse you coming to dinner ; and 111 bring you in an egg 
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and some toast and a cup of tea." And she went to fulfil these 
intentions. 

Mr. Selwyn was distressed to hear that his daughter was not 
well, and rose up to go to her ; but Mrs. Selwyn said, " Perhaps 
you had better leave her quiet for the present. I will go and talk 
to her in a little while." And then the dinner proceeded, but 
neither of the two spoke very much during its progress. 

After coffee had been brought in Mr. Selwyn went on to the 
verandah to smoke his cigar, and Mrs. Selwyn went softly to the 
door of Erica's room, and very gently tapped thereon; and, 
entering, stood by the bedside of her stepdaughter. 

"I am so sorry you are not well, dear ;" and she placed her 
hand soothingly on the hot brow of the girl. But Erica, taking 
one look at the intruder, turned round without a word and hid 
her face in the lace-edged pillow. 

Mrs. Selnyn's lips quivered and her cheeks reddened as slrt 

withdrew without making any further attempt at conciliation. 

When she rejoined her husband he necessarily perceived the 

agitation which it needed no words to express. He took her hand 

• and said, " I know what has happened ; she has repulsed you." 

" Yes ; but she is apparently more determined than ever in 
her resolve not to be friends with me. I cannot tell what new 
thing I have done to offend her. I am sure I would do anything 
to make her love me as I know you love me." 

He drew his wife close to his side, and said, " Let us hope fof 
the best ; I am sure she must grow to love you in time. It is 
impossible not to love you." 

And she replied, " I will persevere in my efforts to gain her 
affection, for she is your daughter; but it is disappointing, 
this persistent dislike of me, and it grows more intense every 
day." 

On the following morning Erica came to breakfast. She was 
pale, and her eyelids were red with weeping, and the dark circlets 
round them told of the suffering she had gone through. She 
greeted her stepmother coolly, but her father she kissed with 
passionate affection. His eyes glistened, and he took her in his 
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arms, but said not a word, but the number of thoughts that were 
in the mind of those three comprised many volumes. 

They noticed that she wore her dark-blue walking dress, a 
sign that she was going straight into town to her painting, after 
breakfast. 

The meal was eaten nearly in silence, and when it was 
finished Erica rose and again kissed her father and left the room ; 
and within an hour she was at her work in the gallery. 

If she had not had the consolation of this work, she would 
have been utterly miserable. For she had now upon her mind a 
terrible secret, and it oppressed her fearfully. She wished to make 
known to her father what she knew, but she dreaded the effect it 
would have upon him, and so she forebore, but the consciousness 
of the wrong done to him was with her day and night. So she 
determined to wait, and, still more to watch^ 

She was making real progress in her painting. The extra- 
ordinary i^ower she possessed in transferring to her own canvas the 
poetry existing in the original astonished her fellow-students and 
gratified her instructors ; and all of them predicted a great future 
for her when she should, as she no doubt soon would, produce 
some original work of her own. But Erica's forgetfulness of her 
sorrows occurred only when she was at her work. When she 
returned home the shadow always fell upon her, and she could 
not free herself out of it. She had taken Fhemie into her confi- 
dence, and this sharing of her secret had given her a sort of relief^ 
for they often conferred together and made plans of future obser- 
vation. She had lived so much with her father before his second 
marriage, that she had made no friends of her own age, and so 
Phemie's society was the more necessary to her under the cir- 
cumstances. 

One day as she was painting in the gallery, she was suddenly 
conscious of some one standing behind her and watching her 
progress. She half turned and saw again the tall, fair, yellow- 
bearded man who bad occupied so much of her thoughts and had 
prompted her detestation. A shudder ran through her and she 
jesumed her work, but her hand had grown, in a moment, so 
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unsteady with emotion that she laid down her brush and crossed 
over to another student, with whom she entered into conversation 
and so remained until the gentleman went away. After this, how- 
ever, he often came and always watched her with evident admira- 
tion; but her feeling of repulsion deepened every time she saw 
him. He never spoke, for he apparently saw that she was 
annoyed at his presence. With her artistic perception, however, 
she could not but be conscious of his handsome face and straight 
military figure, and sometimes a regret filled her that so fair a 
form should hold so wicked a heart 

One day she had remained at home as she wished to send 
some letters by the out-going mail, and while sitting at her window, 
which was partly shaded by a large bush of coprosma-lucida, she 
saw through a rift in it, the same gentleman walking in a distant 
part of the garden, which, save from her own window, was hidden 
by a clump of pittosporums from the rest of the house. Presently 
he was joined by her step-mother and the two for some time stood 
together talking ; and then he clasped her round the waist and 
kissed her and they separated, he going towards the gate and she 
returning to the house. 

Springing from her seat. Erica rushed from her room, ran along 
the passage which ended in her father's studio, and, bursting in 
upon him as he sat at his easel painting some flowers his wife had 
that morning gathered and arranged for him, she exclaimed, 
" Now I must tell you !" 

He looked up with alarm and astonishment 
" I must tell you. I have kept it to myself till I cannot live 
for shame and indignation. I have known it for weeks, and now 
I have seen it again, and you must and shall know all." 

And then, with much sobbing and weeping, she told hiiA 
all. She ended with a choking cough, and would have fallen, but 
her father caught her in his arms ; and, as he did so, there flowed 
from her lips a bright red stream, which covered her white 
morning wrapper and stained the floor below it Her step* 
mother entered at the moment, and her father, lifting his 
daughter in his grasp, carried her to her pretty room and laid her 
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senseless upon her bed. When she became conscious she had 
with her, her father, the doctor, and Phemie. She looked 
furtively around, as if expecting to see Mrs. Selwyn, but she was 
not there. She was going to speak, but the doctor begged of her 
not» as it was of consequence to avoid all effort likely to bring on 
again the hemorrhage. 

She looked at her father for an explanation, but he only said, 
*' Not yet, darling," and left the room. 

Even Phemie was not allowed to speak to her, and they^ 

brought her a strange nurse who could tell her nothing. And so, 

in a few days, she became deUrious ; and then she had waking 

dreams, and fancied she was tended by her beautiful and wicked 

stepmother and the tall handsome man with the yellow beard. 

At last she slept, and the slumber was a long one and dreamless, 

and when she woke she had forgotten what had happened to her ; 

but, in a while, her recollection returned, and she knew she was 

in her own room, and she heard some one speaking in a low soft 

voice. She had strength enough to turn her head in the direction 

of the voice, and she saw sitting by the window through which the 

rays of the setting sun came in a golden flow, her father and his 

wife ; and they were conversing as if no strife had ever come 

between them, and standing half in the open window was the tall 

yellow-bearded man ; and, as she looked, he stooped and kissed 

her stepmother, and then, grasping her father by the hand, he 

went away through the verandah. Surely this must be another of 

those troublous dreams she had been dreaming. But she called 

aloud, "Father I" and, in a moment he was by her bedside^ 

bending over her and kissing her thin pale lips. 

" Father," she said, " who is that man who just went away ?" 
"That is my brother, my dear," said Mrs. Selwyn; "my 
brother who, for five years, was supposed dead, and who would 
not let me bring him to your father until he had established his 
entire innocence of some business irregularities with which he had 
been chaiged." 

" Oh, how I wronged you. You can never foxgive me. And 
he will not forgive me either." 
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" Oh, yes, I can, my dear, and so will my brother. He loves^ 
you very much. It was his pleasure, in the dark days before: be 
had cleared his character, to come and watch you paint ; and to 
study the emotions on your face, but it puzzled him very much to 
find that you were offended at his presence. How rejoiced he 
will be to know you are recovering." 

" I shall never recover, mother." 

" Oh, my darling, how grateful I am to hear you call me 
mother ! But you shall recover ; and oh, how happy we shall 
all be." 

It was in the middle of October, one of those bright, clear days 
of our spring, when the sky is all blue, the sun high in the heaven^ 
and there is a gentle south-westerly wind just enough to make 
soft music in the tree-tops, but not to raise one speck of dust 

Erica was on a couch of soft pillows in the verandah and her 
father and mother stood near her. She was wasted and weary- 
looking, and on her cheek there was the bright crimson hectic 
blush, but she smiled and looked happy as she grasped Mrs^ 
Selwyri's hand and now and then pressed it to her lips. The aic 
was full of sweet perfumes and the English song-birds in the 
shrubbery at the end of the house were singing their blithest soi^. 

And as Erica lay happy among her cushions, inhaling the 
flower breath, and listening to the bird-music, she saw coming up 
the garden pathway the tall figure with the large blue eyes, and the 
golden beard, and as she looked, the hectic fled, for a moment, 
from her cheeks, and then the glow spread all over her face and 
upon her neck and shoulders. And when he reached the couch 
he bent down and kissed the lips half parted with a smile of 
genuine welcome. 

" There was a time, Erica, when I never hoped to kiss you." 

" Don^t talk of that time, Harry, it is gone like one of the bad 
dreams I used to have." 

" No, dear, I will not. And you are better to-day, are you 
not?" 

" Not much, but I am happy, and now that you have come, I 
am quite happy." 
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" I bring you good news, Erica, your copy of the * Esther' has 
been awarded the highest prize by the Victorian Academy of Art, 
and it has attracted so much attention that it is proposed to send 
it to England to show what a Victorian student can do." 

" You think too much of my poor work ; but I did love that 
* Esther.' It became to me another life, and when I had that 
great secret sorrow on my mind, how that picture comforted 
me." 

And then he sat down near her and took her poor wonx hand 
in his. 

She looked wistfully into his eyes and said : " How happy it 
is to feel that one is loved, and you do love me Harry, do you 
not?" 

" Better than all the world beside — " 

" Then you must promise me not to be distressed, now that I 
tell you, I am sure I shall die very soon." 

" Oh, no ! the doctor says you are improving." 

'' He is mistaken ; you are all mistaken. Perhaps I dreamt 
it, but I am sure I saw my own dear mother last night, and she 
said, * You will soon be with me,' and I know she is right. I feel 
weaker than ever I did and I breathe with greater difficulty. Do 
not tell papa and mamma, but to-night when Phemie puts me to 
bed, I will ask her to place the little silver bell on the table where 
I can reach it When I know that I am going, I will touch that 
bell. Then come in and kiss me. I wish to be quite alone for a 
little while." 

" But, my sweetest, let me fetch the doctor. This is some 
terrible depression that has come over you. It will pass away." 

" Show your love by doing exactly as I ask you." 

And she grasped his hand hard with an energy that puzzled 
him. Presently, however, she sank into a slumber ; and then he 
left her and told Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn what she had said. 

They agreed to wait a little while and watch her carefully as 
she slept, but as the evening wore on, and she did not awake, they 
determined to send for the doctor and take his opinion upon this 
new development of the disease. Meantime, they carried her into 
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her bedroom, where Phemie performed her accustomed ministra- 
trions and finished by putting the little table with the silver bell 
upon it in reach of her hand. 

The doctor was from home, but they promised to send him 
as soon as he should return. 

Still she slept quite calmly. The sun went down and the 
moon rose, and her rays fell full upon the bed whereon she lay. 

The three sat silent in an adjoining room and Phemie was in 
her oyn room crying bitterly. 

The little clock upon the mantel-piece stru6k the midnight 
hour, and as the last stroke sounded, the silver bell tinkled. 

In a moment they were all in the bedroom. She was sitting 
up, with a strange bright light in her eyes. 

"The messenger has come," she said. "All of you kiss me,** 
Harry was the last to take her to his arms, and as their lips met, 
her eyelids fell and her spirit passed gently away. 

They buried her in a fern-grotto at the end of the garden, and 
upon her grave they laid a plain slab of white marble, upon which 
was inscribed the one word. Erica. 
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|LMOST every one feels an interest in weddings. Some 
because they are reminded of a joyous past ; others be- 
cause it brings bright hopes and visions for their own future. 
Even those who have had to shed tears for the dear ones who 
shared their marriage vows, and have had to accept the cypress 
since they laid aside the orange blossoms, even their sad hearts 
sympathise when the joyous wedding festivities are celebrated 
for those they love. 

But it is of no ordinary wedding party that I want to tell, 
but of what perhaps cannot be surpassed for its many altractions 
of loving memory and interest — "a golden wedding." * ^^ 

On the 8th of October, within half-a-dozen miles of Mel- 
bourne, the fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of two of the 
oldest colonists of Victoria was celebrated. Many joyful anti- 
cipations had been centred round the eventful day, many loving 
preparations made to do honour to it 

The heads of the numerous branch families had held grave 
consultations, the elder grandchildren were full of bright expecta- 
tions, and little toddling children lisped their happy words about 
grandpapa's and grandmama's " golden wedding." 

Early on the afternoon of the eventful day the children, 
some of whom had reached the " youth of old age," and others 
the ** old age of youth," began to arrive at their father's house, 
bringing with them the grandchildren, ranging in age and size 
from the stripling verging on six feet of manhood, and fair 
maidens in the first blushing beauty of womanhood, down to 
the little two-year old flaxen-haired baby, the youngest of all the 
families — ^the bride who had been led to the altar half a century 
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before, in dear old England, looking perhaps less changed than 
thousands would have been. 

Her figure active, unbent, and lissom, the bright, clear, pink 
and white complexion still remaining, the bright eyes covered by 
no glasses, and the pretty light brown hair scarcely streaked with 
grey, and uncovered by cap or head-dress of any kind. 

The partner of her life is more aged, and a little feeble from 
recent illness, but still a most pleasing picture to look at, his once 
black hair silvered now, his dark eyes somewhat dimmed, but his 
tall figure straight and erect as a lifeguardsman's. 

Their life has been a happy one, quietly peaceful and calm, 
their many blessings have been thankfully received, and fewer 
griefs and trials have been patiently borne. Thirty-nine out of 
their fifty years of married life have been spent in Melbourne, and 
like all other old colonists, they had years of "roughing it" and 
hard work ; but these were cheerfully put up with, and success had 
crowned their efforts for their family's welfare, while their pure and 
unselfish lives have made them an example to all. 

They had never lost a child. The three youngest out of nine 
were bom in Melbourne, and all the forty grandchildren' are 
Victorians, but four of these have passed away to the " better 
land." The sons and daughters-in-laws are natives of England, 
Scotland, France, and Australia. 

The family party numbered about fifty on the "golden wedding 
day," and as all sat down to the festive board, every eye was at- 
tracted by the handsome wedding cake. It was appropriately 
decorated with golden leaves, orange blossoms, wheat-ears, and the 
usual bouquet to crown its beauties. 

The tables were bright with flowers, only rivalled by the 
smiling, sunny faces surrounding them. 

One rather privileged son-in-law, who generally says whatever 
he likes, called on the " blushing bride " to cut the cake, which 
operation was considered of the utmost importance, and caused 
great excitement As some pieces were cut of suitable size and 
handed round, pretty leaves, ornaments, and flowers were carefully 
preserved as mementos of the " golden wedding day." 
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Now we must tell of the gift to the bride and bridegroom from' 
all their children and grandchildren unitedly. 

After much anxious consideration, it was decided it should be 
a handsome epergne, and one was accordingly procured 

It is of purely Australian material and design. 

On a polished blackwood stand is a femtree with its graceful 
drooping leaves in frosted silver supporting a chaste glass bowl. 
On the trunk of the tree are twined pretty creepers, and an 
opossum appears high up amongst them. At the base of the fern 
stands a most natural figure of a blackfellow, who is aiming his 
^pear at the opossum. 

Near to the native are represented various Australian plants, 
and in different positions round repose kangaroos in the usual 
sitting posture ; on an imaginary pond sail a black and a white 
swan with their long necks elegantly curved ; while a platypus, a 
native companion, an emu, and a wallaby are the less beautiful, 
but very appropriate representations which complete this thoroughly 
Australian work of Art. 

A silver shield is attached to the stand, and a few loving words 
are inscribed on it ; but the most prominent are the important 
ones " Golden Wedding Day " in raised gilt letters. A wreath in 
gold of rose leaves and vine leaves with their clustering fruit, re- 
presenting love, and an emblem of the large family circle, is round 
the inscription, at the bottom of which are twined the words 
" Love and Memory." 

An appropriate time was chosen for the presentation of this 
really charming gift ; and when all were assembled, the eldest son 
said a few suitable words. These were responded to in a voice 
fuU of pleased emotion by his father, to whom and his partner the 
surprise was great A few quiet tears were shed, then all arose, 
and with feeling reverence, and thankfulness acknowledged the 
goodness and mercy of God by singing the Doxology. It was 
never more heartily sung ; every heart felt the truth of the words 
the lips pronounced. Then the bride revealed her own private 
secret, which she and one of her daughters had prepared as a 
pleasant surprise for all the others of the family ; and at once each 
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one had given to them a card which had been designed espedaUy 
for the occasion, to be kept in remembrance of it 

The cards are white enamelled, printed in gold ; a verse of 
eight lines is neatly surrounded by a pretty semi-wreath of roses, 
vine leaves, orange blossoms, and forget-me-nots, with the words, 
■*' Love and Memory" interwined in them, corresponding, of course, 
with the wreath and motto on the epergne, which was another 
little surprise. 

Many floral offerings were brought One large beautiful 
wreath, chiefly composed of white roses, and tied with drooping 
white bows of ribbon, was made by one of the granddaughters, 
and looked extremely effective, when hung up at the end of the 
large drawing-room. 

Two lovely bridal bouquets were much admired, and one was 
placed in the bowl of the epergne. 

Two of the granddaughters made up exquisite little bouquets 
with orange blossoms and other white flowers for their grandpapa 
and grandmama to wear, and had also a number of sweet little 
bouquets for other members of the family ; so that no one was 
without a floral decoration. 

Kind friends sent gifts, cards, and letters. 

During the evening nearly the whole assembly marched to the 
enlivening strains of Mendelssohn's Wedding March, which was 
played by a daughter-in-law and her eldest daughter. 

After that two little grandchildren, brother and sister, sang a 
song together, the very sweet words of which had been arranged 
especially for them and the occasion by their mother. 

An early supper terminated the festivities, and at it two or 
three speeches were made — one by the eldest son-in-law present 
proposing the health of the bride and bridegroom. He referred 
feelingly to the events of the past fifty years, and the many changes 
that must come during the next fifty. He also drew attention to 
the rather singular coincidence of the foundation of the colony 
here, on the 8th October, which, however, is only forty years aga 
And then the speaker caused not a little meriment, by saying 1829 
was a most unusually auspicious year, having been the year of his 
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own nativity. And the way in which this was said caused peals of 
laughter, in the midst of which the speaker resumed his seat. 

The father of the family then said a few brief words of himself 
and his " dear Helen," asking if she would not now like her liberty 
&c., and spoke gratefully of the numerous blessings they had 
enjoyed, and the few trials in comparison which they had ex- 
j:>erienced. All present knew that one of the greatest sorrows had 
been the passing away " to that bourne from which no traveller 
returns" of a most dearly loved grandson during the present 
year. 

The youngest son — called by one of his little nieces " grand- 
ma's pet boy " — was next unanimously called on to say something; 
and, as usual, most happily blending the grave and the gay, he 
spoke of his dear old mother, who was really a very good mother 
to him, and one whom it was such a very, very easy matter to get 
on the right side of. 

May God bless those dear ones whose " Golden Wedding " we 
unite to celebrate, and may they live for many-happy yeafs to say, 

God's grace has led us hand in hand 
Thus £ar upon life's varied way, 
Surrounded by our loving band ; 
So as our strength has been our day, 
Not like the shining of the sun 
Upon a dark and dreary way, 
But like the golden' summer sky 
So was our •• Golden Wedding Day. " 
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XTbe £cUpse of tbe Oboon. 

(From an Unscientific Point of View.) 

you invite your fair readers to send you any items of gossip 
that may be interesting to ladies, I venture to forward you 
a little account of our experiences with regard to the late eclipse 
of the moon. Do not expect that I intend trying to write an 
article a la the distinguished lecturer on popular science who has 
been making astronomy so interesting to Melbourne people lately 
Certainly I cannot do that, and I think we all are too apt to fancy 
we know a great deal, when, after attending some of Mr. Proctor's 
lectures, we can quote a few sentences about his favourite 
" millions of billions of trillions of miles ;" or give, perhaps, the 
little story of the baby with the very long arm, who burned his 
poor, dear little fingers by reaching up to the sun, but never knew 
anything about the pains till he had grown an old, old man. 
And when we can remember that the sun is only a " baby boy (?)" 
and the moon a " dead world,'* and make these subjects table-talk, 
we feel immensely clever. And now about the echpse of the 
moon ; no one, perhaps, can imagine the various ways, amusing, 
puzzling, and innocent, in which the subject can be viewed, unless 
they have had the felicity of being surrounded by half-a-dozen 
curious children when such an event takes place. None of these 
half-dozen children, however, fancied, like the hero of " -.^gles," 
in Saturday's Australasiariy that the red mask across the moon 
was caused by "too much red currant jelly." Our Dutchie 
thought he would like to know what kind of fire made that prett)' 
red mark, and no doubt had a fleeting notion in his young mind 
that by getting a box of matches, some of his own little red cotton 
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handkerchiefs, and sundry other materials, he might, perhaps, 
make a few successful experiments in the way of producing pretty 
fancy lights. Bos and Dutchie, twin larrikin boys of the first 
water, had for several days been in great excitement over the 
"coming event," and fancied it an excellent plea to found a 
petition for sitting up to late tea with papa and mamma, while 
the two younger pets of the house. Silver Top and the little four- 
year-old damsel. Miss Needles, wanted to stay up a little bit to 
see the "'clipse." Question after question came thicker and 
faster as the evening of the twenty-second drew near, until we felt 
inclined to wish we had read up the subject of eclipses in general^ 
or more especially of this particular one. " What will the moon 
do, papa ?" " What will the earth do, mamma ?" " Will all the 
pretty stars fall down ?" And very anxiously another little voice 
inquired, " Do you think it will be the end of the world to-night, 
dear ?" said Dutchie to Mary, our fair attendant of the nursery. 
" How's the moon going to be dipt ?" said Mary. " You know 
how the horses' tails are dipt ; well, its going to be done just the 
same." Dutchie, perfectly satisfied with this answer, resumed the 
work of lessening the visible quantity of bread and treacle on his 
plate, and Mary felt that she had achieved something wonderful. 
"Mr. Proctor says the moon's a dead world, so it's eclipsed 
already," Master Jack sententiously observed. " Oh ! you are too 
clever," answered the sedate elder sister of eleven summers, who 
always adopted a superior manner with " those boys." In des- 
peration, we at length arranged our kerosene lamp, butter-dish, 
and a loaf of bread, in a fitting manner, and endeavoured to 
explain matters, and thus gave some satisfaction about what was 
going to take place. Happy thought ! the Evening Herald would 
perhaps furnish all the particulars we needed. Yes, there we 
found the very article we wanted ; and so, after the bread and 
butter had been disposed of in a legitimate manner, our small 
audience assembled themselves, and with bright open eyes and 
eager little faces, listened with praiseworthy attention to the 
paragraph on the eclipse, and if the long words puzzled them they 
did not say much about it. Of course they all waited up to see 
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what they variously termed " the coming on," " the beginning," 
&c, &c., and when they at last were all fit to say, " Put me in my 
little bed," they still went reluctantly, and it was some time 
before 

•* Kind nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep," 

visited their young eyes. Especially wide-awake was Master Bos, 
who opened his bedroom window to the utmost extent, put the 
blind up as high as possible, and left a candle burning, so that he 
might see when it was " pitch dark, and the cows would begin to 
moo, and the dogs begin to bark," which events another small boy 
had confidently told him would take place. Thinking, now, that 
you have heard enough of the eclipse from our particular point of 
view, I subscribe myself, 

DUTCHIE'S MOTHER. 
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^be IRaiftcd Centenats Concert 

^HE Centenary Concert at the Town Hall, Melbourne, on the 5th 
'ity July, 1880, was a real success; the large audience seemed 
well satisfied with the entertainment, and would have been hard 
to please if they had not fully appreciated the Service of Song, so 
admirably rendered. It was evident that on this occasion, as on 
all others, the motives were various, which led such a large 
assembly to be gathered together. No doubt some people went 
from a genuine wish to promote, and enjoy the Raikes' Centenary 
Celebration ; others were there because it was a pleasant and inex- 
l^ensive way of passing an evening, and not a few just to please 
their friends, or the little ones of their families who were Sunday- 
school scholars. One of the audience was heard to say, " I just 
wanted to hear what fifteen hundred voices singing together would 
sound like ; they don't make much noise." In this consisted the 
charm of the singing, for, comparatively speaking, there was not 
" much noise." The music was generally soft and harmonious, 
thus rendering the melodies as sweet as possible. The hall was 
literally packed with people, and had never been better filled at 
concert, ball, or public meeting of any kind. A w^U-known 
musical gentleman, who strolled in for half-an-hour during the 
evening, said to a friend, " I just came in to see what was going 
on to-night, people don't roll up quite like this to hear my organ 
recitals." The friend made some answer about " this is a 
cheap entertainment, and a religious affair." Let religious people 
accept and appreciate the compliment. The Sunday-school people 
and promoters of the Raikes»' Celebration were at first supposed to 
be distinguishable by the Raikes' Medals so conspicuously worn ; 
however, that was soon proved to be a mistake, and the sale of 
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the brass trophies at the door showed that all might alike don a 
medal attached to a bright ribbon, and thus perhaps gain a feeling 
of being somewhat superior to those who were not adorned with a 
corresponding appendage. A brisk sale was carried on of the 
smart paper-covered books, entitled " The Centenary Service of 
Song," and as the hall became full, the contrivances for effecting 
a purchase and sale were somewhat amusing, especially so in the 
south gallery, where it was impossible for the book merchants to 
reach their customers ; purchases were freely made, however, with- 
out any meeting of buyer and seller. One energetic young gentle- 
man was particularly noticeable for the dexterous manner, in which 
after rolling up the pamphlets neatly, he would take aim, and send 
them flying through the air to their destined owners, while he 
patiently waited till the payment was handed to him through the 
crowd. If one or two young ladies had their seal caps knocked a 
trifle out of the correct position, and some few bonnets were 
s'ightly in danger of being damaged, while a few elderly gentlemen 
felt nervous about their spectacles, it was not the fault of the young 
book-hawker, nor was he to blame that a charming young maiden 
bobbed her head at exactly the wrong moment, and consequently 
had her tall crowned beaver hat knocked from a graceful position 
over her befringed forehead, to an ungraceful one over her back 
hair, to her unbounded astonishment and consternation ! Shortly 
before the legitimate pleasures of the evening commenced, peals 
of laughter issued from the gallery, as every eye was eagerly strained 
to see the extremely amusing spectacle presented in the body of 
the hall below, as the people moved simultaneously a row^ forwards. 
Dragging their chairs behind them, they looked like so many frogs 
each taking an uncomfortable leap with one leg tied. The solemn 
strains of the organ soon restored quietness and order, and the 
programme was listened to with unwearied attention. Dr. Tor- 
rance's Commemoration Hymn was rendered spiritedly, and was 
greatly admired. Perhaps one of the sweetest hymns sung was 
** Jesus loved the Children." Dr. Crotch's chant, " Praise ye the 
Lord from the Heavens," was also much admired, and admirably 
rendered by the choir. It was unfortunate that the music-loving 
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public did not seem to understand that they were invited to join 
in the singing of the lively hymn, "Onward." Doubtless they 
would have done so had they read the little note at the bottom of 
the last page but one of the books. The organist, conductor, 
singers, and all connected with the evening's proceedings may be 
congratulated, also the rev. gentlemen who gave the readings so 
admirably, and wisely curtailed them where they were long enough 
to be likely to tire the audience. The entertainment commenced 
early, and what was perhaps better still, considering the number 
of semi-juveniles present, was over at an early hour. 
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Zbc Bast St. *itoa jplower Service. 

'HERE have been many pleasant and successful meetings in 
^W^ connection with the Raikes' Centenary, and the Flower 
Service held at the East St. Kilda Orderly Room on the ist July 
was, perhaps, one of the most enjoyable that has taken place. 
Notwithstanding the clouded sky, the oft-falling showers of rain, 
the bitterly cold wind and dirty roads, at two o'clock the children 
from the various Sunday-schools in the neighbourhood of St 
Kilda and Windsor began to arrive at the appointed place ; and 
it looked somewhat strange, in such weather, to see all of them 
carrying flowers in their hands, wearing breast-knots of prett)' 
blossoms, or carefully guarding some dainty little button-hole 
bouquets. Clergymen, superintendents, and teachers, were kept 
busy in marshalling the scholars to their proper seats, and the 
children of each particular school kept as much as possible 
together, and only those visitors who possessed tickets were 
allowed inside a certain barrier. There were several well-known 
and esteemed gentlemen on the platform besides those clerg)men 
who took part in the proceedings. The chairman is to be warmly 
congratulated on his happy manner of conducting the meeting. 
The programme consisted of singing, addresses, Bible readings, 
and prayer. Of the singing let it be said that it was wonderfully 
successful, owing to the patience and skill of those who had been 
occupied for some few months in training the children. The 
gentleman who received such a hearty round of applause towards 
the end of the afternoon certainly well deserved it, though he so 
generously expressed his willingness to share it with others. The 
sweet, fresh young voices of the boys and girls sometimes blended 
hannoniously, at other times they sounded separately, and then 
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the boys' voices were especially sweet. It was a great pity that 
some few stupid people among the audience did not understand 
that they were to listen, and not to sing. On this occasion the 
order of things was to be reversed, for children were to be seen 
and heard. Before the addresses began, the chairman made an 
amusing allusion to the notice on the programme that the speeches 
were not to exceed ten minutes, and " wished he had a bell to 
ring the speakers down." At this, a rather charming young lady 
among the visitors tossed her head, with its pretty flaxen-coloured 
hair, as much as to say, " Well, here is one belle, whether you see 
me or not !" The address to the children was exceedingly 
interesting, and was listened to most attentively. The next one 
was that to teachers, and it was earnest and eminently impressive, 
containing many narratives from real life for the encouragement 
of those engaged in school work, also reminding teachers of their 
great responsibilities. The speech was unrivalled in excellence 
during the meeting. The gentleman who spoke to parents no 
doubt endeavoured to do his duty, but, unfortunately, did it in 
an unpleasant manner. A collection, the never-failing adjunct of 
almost every religious meeting, came towards the end of the 
proceedings. Does it not seem a pity that the dross of this 
world is so much mixed up with our strivings after the heavenly 
blessings we look for in the future? Three merry schoolboys 
sitting among the audience were noticed fumbling violently in their 
pockets, " searching diligently for lost silver ;" and one boy, with 
an unnaturally long sigh, exclaimed, " silver and gold have I none 
— and very few pence P^ A lady sitting near him, to whom one of 
the trio had kindly lent a hymn book, said, " Perhaps you have 
that which is better than silver and gold ?" During the gathering 
of the collection the chairman called on every one to hold up 
their flowers in their right hand, and instantly there arose a mass 
of bright blossoms, and a pretty sight it was, the combination of 
brilliant hues being lovely enough to remind one of the well-known 
picture of the " Plains of heaven." There were the marigolds, 
stocks, and bright geraniums from the cottage gardens, the little 
bunches of sweet-scented mignonette and dark-blue violets from 
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the window pots and verandahs of those who maybe had no 
garden plot, and the pure white and rich-hued camellias, sur- 
rounded by rare ferns from the conservatories of the wealthy. 
There were many beautifully arranged bouquets, surmounted by 
exquisite fancy papers of snowy white ; also could be seen wild 
blossoms tied together with bits of old string, and in the hand of 
one wee little poorly-clad maiden was a bunch of green leaves, 
surrounding one solitary flower. Of her it might be said, " She 
hath done what she could." 

In a few simple words the chairman said that all the flowers 
were to be placed in the baskets at the doors, and he most touch- 
ingly spoke of their destination being the Alfred Hospital, and 
that they would be distributed among the poor sick people, and 
that thus they would gain a gleam of pleasure from this Raikes' 
Centenary Flower Service. Not, perhaps, the words, so much as 
the manner of the chairman, touched many hearts in that large 
throng, and tears dimmed not a few bright eyes at the thought of 
the sufferings of those to whom these floral offerings would be 
taken. Flower services are comparatively new to us in our 
southern home, but let us hope that we . may have many more, 
and may they be as successful as the one held last Tuesday at St 
Kilda. What should we do without flowers? They beautify 
almost every scene of life. We have flowers in our homes to lend 
a charm to everyday existence ; they adorn the marriage feast ; 
with them we deck the blushing bride ; we lay them reverently on 
our beloved dead, and cast them into their graves, and plant them 
on the covering mould. In all festal times we use them in our 
public rejoicings, as in our private ones. At Christmas and Blaster, 
and all church festivals, we use flowers to decorate and beautify 
the already beautiful. But, perhaps, in all the scenes of this life, 
flowers are nowhere more acceptable than at the bedside of the 
suffering invalid, bringing back memories of a happy past, and 
pointing forwards to a joyous future. 
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H Countn? f unetaU 

A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

ITTLE Mary was dead ! All the pain, and weariness, and 
suffering were over; the cruel fever had run its rapid 
course, and quickly done its work. The fond mother and father 
grieved over the corpse of their eldest child, who had but numbered 
eleven summers. The loving younger sister wept for her dear 
lost companion, and remembered sadly that she now was sisterless. 
Even the little brothers shed tears, but more, perhaps, because 
father and mother and Blanche were sad, than because Mary had 
gone " to that bourne from which no traveller returns." 

Little Mary was robed in snowy grave-clothes, and laid in a 
beautiful coffin, and sweet flowers were placed over her. Her 
bands that had grown so thin and white, were folded meekly 
on her breast; and sweet peace and restfulness were in the 
child's colourless face. And the little girl's pure, bright spirit had 
flown above to the realms of the blest, and to the dear Jesus 
who said, "Suffer little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven." 

A crowd of country people gathered outside the store which 
had been Mary's home. A country waggon, rough and old, but 
clean and neat, was nearest the door. On the bottom of it lay a 
checked quilt. This waggon was to do duty as hearse. No 
black plumes waved majestically in the bright sunshine ; no 
velvet pall reposed in rich elegance, waiting to do its work of 
parade. No paid mutes were there ; no black funereal trappings 
for trained horses. The hands of those whe had loved little Mary 
carried her in her simple coffin, and laid their burden on the quilt 
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in the old waggon. The hands of those who had loved her 
drove the quiet horse along the solemn journey to the cemetery. 

In the next vehicle to the waggon were the grieving father 
and mother and the weeping sister and little brothers. Then 
a great number of friends followed, nearly all in spring-carts; 
and last of all, men and boys on horseback, and the clerg>'man 
who was to do duty at the grave. 

As the procession slowly wended its way along the country 
roads, several woodcarters were met, and reverently these rough 
bushmen stood with uncovered heads by their pulled-up horses, 
while the cortege passed along. At length the cemetery was 
reached, beautifully situated, surrounded by the glorious blue 
mountains. Carefully, tenderly, four strong men lifted the coffin 
from the waggon and carried it to the lovely spot where the 
last resting-place of little Mary's remains was prepared. The 
mourners sweetly sang — 

Safe in the arms of Jesus, 

Safe on His gentle breast ; 
There by His love o'ershaded 

Sweetly my soul shall rest. 
Hark ! 'tis the voice of angels, 

Borne in a song to me, 
Over the fields of glory, 

Over the jasper sea. 

Round the grave a number more of sympathising friends gathered 
besides those who had been in the procession ; and there were 
the old school-fellows of Mary, with the teacher they all loved 
so dearly. The little ones shed many tears for the kind loving 
companion they had lost, and the teacher grieved for the duti- 
ful, clever little pupil who would never again gladden her heart 
by her ready obedience and good example. 

The solemn service began, and in rich, clear tones the earnest 
young cleryman spoke the grand old words of the Burial Ser- 
vice. The coffin was lowered; once again the earnest voice of 
the preacher rose on the still, sweet, country air, and not a dry 
eye was there as he spoke of" our dear little sister gone before." 
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And then the voice was mised in earnest pleading tones, 
that all those gathered round the grave might be ready for the 
summons when their time should come to go from this world 
to another. The sweet, comforting benediction was repeated, 
and the solemn "Amen" said. The friends take a lingering 
look at Mary's coffin, the almost heart-broken parents gaze with 
grief beyond words, but not without hope, and strive to say 
"Thy will be done." 

The school-children leave their wreaths and flowers at Mary's 
grave, and, may be, some will strive to be better children, and 
lead purer lives for the remembrance of their lost companion, dear 
little Mary. 
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Out Bastet Xltip. 

[N Thursday evening, a party of six of us left town, detennined 
to enjoy to the utmost our Easter holidays. "Begone! 
dull care," was our text and the Rev. Green Meadows our pastor 
on Good Friday. We made Linton Grange, about two miles this 
side of the Yan Yean Reservoir, our head-quarters, and were very 
comfortable, although we had in a measure to "rough it," We 
were glad to rest our weary limbs after our long drive from town, 
and " kind nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep," soon visited us, 
notwithstanding our beds were not the softest in the world, nor 
draped with " snowy white, or rosy red." 

On Good Friday we decided to pay a visit to Draper's orchard, 
and we had a delightful ride of five miles over hill and dale, and 
received a hearty welcome from Mr. Draper when we arrived at 
his place. We found it a most extensive orchard, 1 20 acres being 
under cultivation ; it is beautifully situated, surrounded by hills, 
and Arthur's creek running through the property. 

There was but little fruit, the present season having been 
almost a failure ; but from the immense number of well-grown 
trees we could easily imagine the enormous amount of fruit that 
would be produced in favourable weather; and as our jovial host 
assured us that he often sent from three to six large waggon loads 
of produce to the Melbourne markets every week, for six months 
at a time, we felt that his income must be almost princely, as 
indeed we know it to be. 

In person our host is as large as his well-known hospitality ; 
and as we refreshed ourselves on first-rate home-made cider and 
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country luxuries produced by our amiable hostess, we thought of 
Tupper's words — 

" Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another, as cousins in blood ; 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can." 

We admired the pine-apples growing in the hot-houses, 
wondered at the cucumbers three-quarters of a yard in length, and 
said adieu to Mr. and Mrs. Draper, after spending three hours 
very pleasantly at their charming place. Nor did we forget to 
carry away the magnificent dahlias they so kindly gave us. 

On Saturdey we started in a strong spring-cart for the Wallaby 
Creek Waterworks. Our driver rejoiced in rough roads, and, 
fortunately for our limbs, proved himself " the right man in the 
right place." 

The morning was bright and sunny, the air pure, clear and 
and sweet (" No Elizabethan odours* here," said one of our party). 
Not more charming weather could be found out of Australia; only 
at mid-day it became rather warm : 

" Now flaming up the heavens, the potent sun 
Melts into limpid air the high-raised clouds." 

We were soon amongst the glorious ranges, and " Tommy's 
Hut," or rather the chimney and charred post of it, were pointed 
out as the first place of interest. Bush-fires had made sad havoc 
of this part of the country. 

Ten miles further on we reached Flowerdale, which consists of 
two or three shanties. From there we crossed the King Parrot 
Creek, when one of our party burst into raptures at the pure limpid 
stream, so clear that the pebbles at the bottom of it could be seen 
glistening like diamonds, as the sunbeams played on the waters. 
Oh ! that we could have such water in Melbourne — a long farewell 
then to whisky, wine and tea. Suddenly we came to the camp at 

*In allusion to the open channels in Elizabeth-street, Melbourne. 
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Wallaby Creek, and were very much surprised at the amount of 
work that had been accomplished in a short time by the energetic 
contractors. 

The camp presented a very pretty sight, with the white tents, 
bark huts, and a few somewhat more substantial cottages scattered 
about. 

We amused ourselves by inspecting the camp and interviewing 
the workmen, and were delighted at meeting our old friend, joial 
George Wright, formerly of the London Tavern, who looked as 
cheery and jolly as ever. He says, " there's no such thing as 
gout in the mountains." 

A tramp of about a mile up a well-laid tramway brought us to 
the granite quarries, and the first weir in the Wallaby Creek. The 
granite discovered here, which is being cut into pitchers for the 
aqueduct, is said to be the finest in these colonies; it is undoubtedly 
of excellent quality, and would do capitally for building purposes. 
There appears to be an inexhaustible supply of this stone. The 
first weir or dam will shortly be a charming spot, most suggestive 
of fairies sporting in the golden sunshine, or holding their mid- 
night revels beneath the silvery moonbeams. On each side 
stretch the mountain ranges, covered with the beautiful fern-trees; 
around the weir also the ferns are growing in profusion, just now 
presenting a somewhat weird appearance, owing to their trunks 
being blackened by a recent bush fire. 

The water was clear and sparkling beneath the noon-day sun- 
shine, and we felt as we sat on the granite boulders that it would 
be * profanity to mix spirits with it to destroy the purity of its 
primitive luxuriousness. Reluctantly we left this charming spot 
and wended our way back down the gullies to the camp, often 
stopping to admire the exquisite beauties of nature. One of us 
wished for "the pen of a ready writer," another for the pencil of a 
Chevalier or Von Guerard, to do justice to the glories of the 
magnificent scenery we gazed on. However, we all felt that at 
least w^e could flatter ourselves we 'did ample justice to the sub- 
stantial repast we were invited to partake of by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright on our return to the camp. 
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Three hours later we were back in the picturesque little village 
of Whittlesea, contrasting the dirty stream running into the Yan 
Yean with the clear sparkling brook we had left behind us in the 
ranges. 

On Easter Monday we again had the pleasure of a mountain 
excursion, and viewed with admiring eyes the beauties of the 
Plenty ranges and surrounding country. There had lately been a 
large bush fire in the neighbourhood, and Nelson's hut at the top 
of the mountains had narrowly escaped destruction. The burnt 
trees were just beginning to throw out their fresh green leaves. 
Imagine a tall, blackened trunk, with brillant green leaves sprout- 
ing out from top to bottom of it. The effect is peculiar, but pretty 
in the extreme. Arrived at the pinnacle of the mount, we had a 
clear, extensive view for miles round. To the right lay Whittlesea 
in all its rural picturesqueness, nestling snugly amongst the 
English-like hills, its quaint little church clearly visible. Still 
further off were the hills and mountains around Wallan-Wallan and 
Seymour. Almost at the foot of the ranges lay the reservoir, and in 
the far distance, Melbourne, " Queen city of our Southern Land," 
could be plainly seen. One of our party was "fully resolved" he 
could see the usual dust in the streets. Well, as he always was 
" resolved " about everything, we did not contradict him ; but we 
held to our own ideas on the subject, for ** a man convinced 
against his will is of the same opinion still." We all stood and 
gazed with real pleasure on the green face of earth and pure blue 
of heaven, 

" 0*er fell and fountain sheen, 
O'er moor and mountain green." 

We could see the ships in the bay. Port Arlington, Mount Martha 
and Mount Eliza, and other prominent landscapes ; and altogether 
came to the conclusion that no one could wish for a more exten- 
sive or more beautiful view. 

AVe next started for the Falls of Running Creek. Our guide, 
however, proved to be a " blind leader of the Wind," and no falls 
became visible. We had five hours of the hardest, roughest 

Q 
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walking that even an Australian bushman can imagine, and our 
labours were all in vain. Did we bless our guide? Ask our 
guide, and he will tell you those gentlemen from town used strong 
language. Some of our walking was like trying to climb up the 
steep roof of a very gothic church. To make matters worse, we 
had not provided lunch, which, of course, made us less fit for 
active service. Could we but have refreshed the inner man 
all might have been well, and our own eneigies might have dis- 
covered what our guide (?) Campbell failed to find 

Indeed, one of our number, five-feet-eight of schoolbojrism, 
was so exhausted that he measured his length on the mountain 
pathway, and a pony had to be procured for him to ride back to 
Nelson's hut ; but his sister, who had accompanied us on this day's 
excursion, bravely accomplished the " Go as you please " most 
victoriously. 

We returned to Linton Grange, and enjoyed its hospitality for 
another night before our return to town on Tuesday. 

Our resolved friend resolves to have another trip like that 
of Easter, 1882. Our long member t^ok several sketches, and 
feels altogether benefited, while " length and breadth " of the 
Melbourne Exchange agrees that Easter out of town is a splendid 
restorative after everlasting stocks and shares. 
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1)oIi&ai? pictured* 

OUR happy i>eople in a cosy buggy — papa, mamma, and their 
two little daughters — driving along pleasant country roads, 
looking at the pretty cottage-homes, with their bright gardens. 
Little children sporting in the sunshine and gathering the sweet 
blossoms. There are the " stately homes " of Australia, with their 
spacious grounds and verdant lawns, and gravelled carriage drives, 
and there is the handsome equipage of the owner of one rolling 
along drawn by two spirited grey horses, with showy harness 
sparkling in the sun's hot rays. 

Large vans filled with picnic parties, joyful voices talking gaily, 
as the somewhat tired horses slowly wend their way to various 
places of resort. One large van filled with little children stands 
before a wayside inn, and w^hile the driver, heated and thirsty on 
this hot summer's day, enjoys a glass of ale, the kindly landlady 
has had a huge bucket of water brought out, and little hands are 
stretched out eagerly to grasp the cups of cool liquid that are 
handed round. This is a pretty picture, and one that suggests 
much to the thoughtful mind. How many of these dear 
children will strive as earnestly to seize the cup of the everlasting 
water of life, after drinking of which they shall " never thirst ?" 

On Brighton Beach thousands of people are spending their 
holiday, and, perchance, for a brief summer's day, are forgetting 
their troubles, hard work, and many trials. 

Standing on the rocks, with the cool waves leaping round them 
and rippling on the seashore, and the water just touching their 
feet, are the hard-working mother and father hand-in-hand. Are 
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they talking of some holiday years ago, spent, perchance, near the 
same spot, when they were telling over again the old, sweet story 
of " Love's young dream ?" They turn with proud and smiling 
faces, and look at their children amusing themselves near by. 
One sturdy little boy, of seven years, is most vigoroMsly trying to 
drag a pair of red woollen stockings over his damp, fat legs, and 
if in after life he is as earnest in his life-work he will do the deeds 
of a true and good man. Two of his sisters are busy picking up 
shells, and an elder brother — a big, strong boy — who, may be, is 
already the help of his father at his daily toil, is evidently very 
industriously searching for mussels. The deep and dark blue 
ocean is stretched before this picturesque group, the waves are 
studded here and there with the snowy sails of the little pleasure 
boats that are borne along by the gentle breeze. The glorious 
sunshine beams around, the lovely azure sky is a cloudless realm 
above, the sands are of the brightest golden hue. This is a picture 
for an artist. A Turner would find a thousand beauties to en- 
chant him ; a Hogarth would revel in it. Either would paint a 
grand picture from such a charming scene. 



And now we see a merry-go-round in full play, old men and 
maidens, young men and children, all enjoying themselves, with 
beaming faces, smiles, and laughter; they are carried swiftly 
round and round, till we fancy their heads must ache, and they 
must feel sick and dizzy. How many will remember to give thanks 
and praise for their happy day ? 

A jolly-looking cabman watches the debris of a sumptuous re- 
past, he tends his useful grey horse, he grows tired of sweet soli- 
tude, and suddenly shouts in a hearty Irish voice, " Thin will ye 
plase come, sir, and mind the lunch, while I water the horse." 
. . . . Master Knickerbockers appeared soon, very hot 
from climbing up the cliff. 

" Pat, you need not have called a hundred times; we heard you, 
and papa's coming soon." 

" Oh, well then, he'd better come, for the horse is dead." 
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" Dead 1 Oh, Pat ! you don't mean that," said the little boy, 
with consternation in his voice. 

" Oh ! well he's kilt intirely, but he's not quite dead yet," and 
Master Knickerbockers looked greatly relieved as he caught sight 
of the cab-horse grazing contentedly behind some scrub. 

*• Well, Pat, did you have a good lunch ?" said the little boy. 

" Oh ! yes, shure I had lunch enough." 

" But did you have digood lunch ?" responded Master Knicker- 
bockers. 

" Oh ! yes, it did well enough," said Pat cautiously, evidently 
afraid of praising his repast too much for fear he would not be 
expected to want another feed. 

" Now, Pat, do tell me did you have a really good lunch ?" 
persisted the boy, who wanted perhaps to hear papa's and mamma's 
catering pronounced unexampled. 

" Oh ! then, middling," said Pat, with an eye to the future 
pleasure in store for his mouth, as, decidedly for the present, he 
felt considerably crowded out. 

A prostrate forms lies motionless across the footpath, a man of 
middle age, with travel-stained and shabby clothes, a once noble 
face, now pallid, sunken, and weary-looking, the long, fair beard 
streaked with grey, and soiled with the roadside dust. 

"Sunstroke," " drink," " the heat of the sun," "a fit," one and 
another whispers and looks, and then passes by on the other side. 

When will the " Good Samaritan " come ? 

In a somewhat busy road in a suburb of Melbourne stands a 
cottage-home, knocker and bell-handle are carefully tied up, no 
children play on the wide verandah, no flowers stand in the 
windows, nearly all the blinds are closely drawn down, the pot 
plants on the flower-stand, the sweet daphnes and ferns, look 
drooping and neglected. The little canar)^, in its gilded cage, 
seems also to droop his golden head and hush his sweet song. 

A gentleman stands in despondent attitude by the open gate, 
and silently watches the men who are spreading tan all across the 
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road. What a tale is told by these outward signs — ^anxiety, sick- 
ness, sorrow. How will it all end ? Will the great Reaper come 
here to-day, bringing misery to those who are waiting and 
watching so anxiously ? The passers-by rein in their horses, and 
drive very gently past. 

" A case of illness ?" said a gentleman with low and sympathis- 
ing voice, as he drew near the sad watcher. The head was bowed 
silently, sadly, in answer, and a look of anguish in that manly face 
went to the heart of the questioner. 

And so we see tragedy, comedy, innocence and sin, pleasure 
and pain, life and death, all side by side, minghng in the ex- 
periences of one short holiday drive, and somewhat sadly we wend 
our way home once more and view the last picture. 

A patient little sufferer lies on her snow-white bed ; no mur- 
mur, nor word of complaint is heard that she cannot run about in 
the golden sunshine and pick the flowers for herself that the 
little ones bring her, or that she cannot go to the beach and 
gather the shells and seaweeds with her own wee fingers that her 
kind elder brother has brought her. Only smiles and thanks for 
the rich red strawberries that another brother brings; no tears and 
regrets that she cannot sit up to take them herself, but has to be 
fed by her gentle nurse. The very white face grows rosy and 
smiling at the loving offerings of the ministering children, who, 
though tired and sunburnt, linger round the bedside of the little in- 
valid, telling her of the joys of the day, and thus unconsciously 
making one more holiday picture. 
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l)enrs fcetten. 

;ENRY KETTEN'S name is in everybody's mouth and his 
music is in everybody's ears, especially his " Ruins of 
Athens." Not to have heard Henry Ketten play " The Ruins of 
Athens " is an unaccountable fault, almost a sin. It does not 
matter whether you are musical or not, you are bound to hear 
Ketten. People who have never gone to a concert before, and 
certainly people who had never seen the inside of a theatre, have 
thronged to listen to Ketten. Some of those who could not be 
persuaded to go to the theatre even to hear Ketten, waited until 
he should play in the Town-Hall and then they went, and they 
tried to describe their feelings after hearing him. But they could 
not do it. They could no more describe the effect Ketten had 
upon them, than they could describe a flash of lightning. They 
knew that for two hours they had been kept under a spell of en- 
chantment, and that their imaginations had been stimulated to a 
degree which filled their minds with stirring and beautiful pictures. 
And of all the pictures so projected upon their mental vision that 
of Beethoven's " Ruins of Athens " was the most vivid. It is a 
very dream, in which you hear first the sighing of a soft wind 
coming up a green valley ; then the troubled sways of the tops of 
the trees; it swells, it rolls, it utters a mighty voice, then it crashes, 
there is thunder overhead, and the elements war furiously. There 
is no piano, no musician, no hall — you are out, far out in the 
storm, with marble columns around you, and dark clouds above. 
Then the roar lessens, the echoes become more distant ; the grey 
masses open, and disclose the pure blue ; the tempest slumbers ; 
the soft zephyr murmurs, and all is peace again, and you come 
back to reality. There is a pale face looking sadly over a sea of 
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heads and smiling thanks for the hurricane of applause he has 
evoked. There are tears in the eyes of some of those applauding 
enthusiasts. They, many of them, do not know a note of music ; 
they have, in fact, been listening to a language of which they are 
ignorant. But they have drunk in ail the eloquence of the 
utterer of those sounds. They have listened with a strained 
silence, and now they cannot help but shout and stamp and clap 
their hands. And the marvel of this music was the strange 
absence of effort with which it was produced. It seemed like a 
necromancer producing his effects. He did but touch the ke}'S 
of the piano and there came forth miracles of sound. 

And the particular effect of it upon the audience declared 
itself with curious differences. Said one whose eyes glistened with 
an ecstatic rapture: " If earthly music can move me like this, what 
shall I feel when I hear the music of the heavenly host ?" 

Another, more prosaic : " I don't know how it is done, and I 
don't know anything about music, but I feel this man's debtor for 
a good deal." 

A third exclaimed : " I shall break my piano when I get home. 
It is no use trying to play after hearing this man." 

A fourth remarked : " Up to this moment, when I have heard 
piano playing, I have felt grateful when the pianist has come to a 
stop, but now I long for him to begin again." 

When the concert was at an end, everybody rose and cheered 
and waved handkerchiefs, and threw flowers, and lingered until he 
had make his last bow, as if they could not only not hear enough, 
but not see too much of him. 

So I went away thinking that if this power to influence men 
and women could be multiplied and extended and used for moral 
suasion to make them better, and, by consequence, the world 
happier, what an evangel it would be. 
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Bn Slegant f>ottse. 

fHERE are many different kinds of houses in and around Mel- 
bourne, but perhaps not one that is at present attracting 
so much attention and admiration as a new villa residence occupy- 
ing a prominent position in Collins-street East. 

It is a ten-roomed house, with balcony, verandah, and tower. 
It is completely furnished, luxurious, and convenient ; and neces- 
sities of every description have been lavishly bestowed upon it. 
An outside view shows a substantially built residence, tastefully 
finished off, the roof picturesquely irregular, the tower of well pro- 
portioned height, and flying from it is the noble Union Jack, 
" The flag that braved a thousand years, &c." The windows are 
various in style, but those particularly noticeable are the gracefully 
arched ones, and those of stained glass especially add to the 
beauty of the whole. Elegant lace curtains are visible through the 
carefully polished windows, flies not yet marring the bright effect. 

A tastefully arranged flower stand, whereon are never fading 
flowers, occupies a prominent position near the hall-door. A wee 
little birdie flutters in a gilded cage, suspended under the veran- 
dah. In cosy nooks are deposited comfortable verandah seats, 
and upon one the present proprietor of the establishment is usually 
seen comfortably reclining, in a gorgeous dressing-gown of brightest 
hue which sets off to great perfection his dark complexion and 
exquisite black moustaches. His lady-fair in daintiest of costume 
may be frequently seen standing by her lord and master, 
apparently doing the amiable to him. * 

A lady visitor in an exquisite costume of rose-coloured silk 
was seen ringing the hall-bell lately and was duly admitted by the 
very neatest of housemaids in spotless white apron and jauntiest 
of mob-caps. 
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We creep slyly in behind this grand visitor, and what do we 
see? 

A comfortable house, beaming with youth and beauty. The 
hall laid down with a suitable oilcloth, the wainscots accurately 
finished. The usual umbrella-stand occupies a conspicuous 
position and contains some unique walking-sticks. 

On entering the drawing-room we find it most completely and 
luxuriously furnished with all that modem art can suggest Espe- 
cially, we must mention two pictures handsomely framed — " Mel- 
bourne, 1840" and "Melbourne, 1880;" unfortunately the artist's 
name is not appended to these works of genius. The room ap- 
pears somewhat crowded with youth and beauty in most costly 
raiment. 

Wandering about we find every apartment appropriately fur- 
nished ; a sewing-machine is stationed near a cheerful window in 
one of the bed-rooms, the sitting-rooms are complete in every par- 
ticular necessary to perfect repose. The beds with their dainty 
curtains, and snowy cosies look invitingly comfortable, the mirrors 
shine brightly, inviting the fair inhabitants of the villa to admire 
themselves as they put on their dainty garments or smooth their 
flowing locks or comb them with the exquisite combs placed ready 
for use. 

The bath-room is especially well proportioned and a small 
person appears vastly to enjoy an hour of recreation in it ! 

But, a peep at the nursery is enough to make the most un- 
poetical of mankind exclaim, " A babe in the house is a well- 
spring of joy !" However, this particular house seems so very 
well supplied with babies that there are a good many well-springs 
of joy in it 

One tiny infant is being taken for an airing in the nurse's arms. 
Another has perhaps had its airing, and has been put in his little 
bed and there he calmly reposes, tucked snugly in his cot. 

You wonder if that child can sleep when half-a-dozen others 
appear to be romping wildly about the floor, regardless quite of 
-appearances. Their chubby little limbs are going through those 
grotesque gymnastics which childhood so much enjoys. 
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Afterwards, ascending the narrow staircase, we enter the little 
room in the tower and think the furniture scanty, but doubt- 
less the proprietors of the house intend to place a telescope there. 
Mr. Proctor on his next visit to Melbourne will enjoy the extensive 
view from it. 

We note the kitchen of this establishment It is as perfect in 
its particular way as any other apartment, the excellent range being 
the pride of the jolly old cook's heart. A very comfortable and 
remarkable-looking person, it may be remarked, is the cook, who 
is of portly circumference. The range has been set well, for on 
boiling the kettle when a drop of hot water was wanted, the flue 
draws and the fire burns brightly, while the smoke, ascending in a 
legitimate manner up the chimney, curls gracefully over the 
picturesque roof of the villa. "The sparks fly upwards" from this 
particular range as they ought to fly. 

Last, not least, the pantry must be mentioned, and here is a 
goodly store that would gladden the heart of any housekeeper; and 
most especially of one who, ix)ssessing a large family and an elegant 
laundress, might require an extra amount of yellow-soap. 

Wonderful to relate, this elegant establishment is to be disposed 
of. More wonderful still, it is to be done by Art Union ; and 
most wonderful of all, not only is the house and furniture to be 
disposed of, but the " highly respectable family," who are at pre- 
sent occupying it, go with the house. 

The public will acknowledge that this charming residence is 
consistently charmingly situated, when they hear it occupies a con- 
spicuous position at Messrs. Allan & Co.'s, Collins-street East, and 
iSf owing to their courtesy, now on view for the general public, who 
will find a half-hour pleasantly spent in visiting it; and most 
especially would we advise them to take their children to see this 
wonderful villa, which — now let the murder be out — is a very 
beautiful Doll's House. 

The architect, builder, and furnisher of it is Mr. E. Wilfred 
Buzzard, a young Australian, who has never received the slightest 
instruction in the particular branch of industry usually required for 
constructing Doll's Houses or houses of any kind whatever. 
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Some XTbougbtd about tbe fcelli^B* 

|URING the time of the Kelly excitement, when these law- 
less men were baffling the police, and we were eagerly 
devouring the news of them of a morning in the papers, there 
came into my mind some thoughts in this wise : I thought what a 
good thing it would be if those who seek so earnestly every day 
for news of these outlaws would be as eager in the search for the 
knowledge which concerns themselves much more nearly. If they 
would but clutch at the news of everlasting life. As I read of the 
armour worA by the Kelly gang, I could not help remembering the 
breast-plate of righteousness and the helmet of salvation, and 
wishing they had put them on instead of those clumsy make-shift 
contrivances which were such a poor defence when it came to a 
conflict How much better off these miserable creatures would 
have been, if they had put on the whole armour of God. 

As I read of the burning of the house where some of thero 
were consumed, I could not but regret that the police, brave and 
good men as many of them no doubt are, had not found some other 
way of forcing the Kellys to surrender. And as I see in imagi- 
nation Ned Kelly's determined, and yet spectral walk to his 
doom, resolved not to desert his companions for all that he was 
suffering an agony of pain, and might, if he liked, have escaped, it 
is impossible to believe other than that there were, in that man's 
nature, the elements of true heroism, demonized for all that they 
had become. It had been but a question of education and cir- 
cumstances. The fortitude of the martyr was, essentially, derived 
from the same moral force. 

And I thought, perhaps Ned Kelly's nature was one of 
those which in their development cannot run a middle course. 
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but must be either superlatively good or desperately wicked. 
And I asked myself, is it not possible that some of those grand 
men with whose great deeds the world rings, might, if they 
had slipped into the wrong groove, have been greatly wicked in- 
stead of perfectly good ? Is it then, I mused, the truth that 
the same material goes to make a criminal and a hero? 




OEMS 



Zo ?• M. 




*E always thinks of Number One, 
^^ The dullest creature — barring none; 
His hair is all aflame with red, 
His eyes are just the hue of lead. 

He struts, and twirls his little cane, 
In summer, winter, sunshine, rain; 
Narcissus-like, himself admires, 
In gross self-worship never tires. 

And yet ill-favoured he might look 

If he his vanity forsook ; 

But it distends his little mind. 

And makes him worst of all his kind. 

He lifts his hand, he shows his ring, 
Asks for "a song," that he may sing; 
And when in church this thing is seen, 
You wonder what the thing can mean. 

And yet, as everything, they say, 
Is sent on earth some part to play; 
This amber-fly, nor rich nor rare. 
By contrast makes fair things more fair. 

R 
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XTo a IDIolet 

VIOLET from out the green leaves 
With sadness I placed next my heart, 
Twas the first I had gathered that spring 
From its home whence I soon must depart 

In a garden of sunshine it grew, 
By a jasmine and eglantine bower, 

It will serve to remind me of joys 
All faded like this little flower. 

It will tell me of days that are gone. 

That haply may never return, 
Of days when I breathed the sweet air 

'Mid the blossoming wattle and fern. 

It will tell me of friends that were dear. 
Who have passed to their mystical home; 

It will whisper how sad I am left 
In this world all regretful to roam. 

1ST May, 1 861. 



IRoses. 



-^to 



pE^RAGRANT roses, smiling roses, 
^ Delicate and fresh and bright, 
Like some living thing I love you, 
Blooming in the golden light 

Queenly noble, yet how tender. 
Garlanding the brows of spring ; 

Youthful hope and joy inspiring, 
Nought but pleasure ye do bring. 
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Messengers of hearts' affections, 
Living emblems of it, too ; 

For to-day with hfe a-glowing. 
And to-morrow lost to view. 



i July, 1861. 



£utfte an^ Mills. 

^EVOND the happy homes of men 
They laid them down to die; 
Around them all was wilderness. 
Above — a burning sky. 

All vain it was to call for aid. 
Their last adieu x were said ; 

The wild birds hovered in the air, 
Awaiting for the dead. 

Renown and honour they have gained, 
Australia's love and praise; 

(iive tribute to the good and brave 
Now, and in distant days. 



B NOVEMBBR, 1861. 




®n tbe Xoss of tbe "abmella." 

las! a watery bier they've found, 
A lonely, dark and stormy grave ; 
They rest within the caverned depths, 
Beneath the angry, tossing wave. 

R 2 



( 
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The loud wind sang their funeral song ; 

The breaker splashed their requiem . 
The seagull shrieked its treble note, 

And saw the very last of them. 

The ocean is their resting-place, 

Their grave unmarked by tree or stone; 

Above them neither turf nor flowers, 
But only tossing spray and foam. 

But, mourners, ye may cease to weep, 
They are not where they seem to be, 

Their better part is in the sky, 
It rose triumphant from the sea.' 

Ladies' College, 1861. 




NLY this I ask of thee — 
Tis that thoult remember me; 
Where thy lot or mine be cast, 
Do not thou forget the past. 
Whien all gently falls the dew, 
Be to me as always true. 
And when shines the morning sun, 
Let thy thoughts toward me run. 

When the summer day doth wane, 
And when twilight comes again. 
Shadowing the flowery earth 
Over just one-half its girth. 
When the cold and silvery' moon 
Shines upon night's silent noon ; 
Then I ask thee, let thy mind 
Wander where't myself may find. 



i 
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When the winking stars peep out, 
Crowding all the heavens about; 
When on hill, and plain, and dale, 
Solemn silence doth prevail ; 
When the time shall be, or where. 
Let me, aye, be present there; 
Wheresoever thou may be. 
Do thou still remember me. 



I2TH September, 1861. 



H Z)team. 

I LENT hours of blissful night. 
Do not take your speedy flight; 
Yet the morning light must shine. 
And must cease those dreams of mine. 
Dreams of rapture, dreams of love, 
Pure as light in heaven above. 
Come night, again, come sleep's weird gleam. 
And let me dream again that dream. 



Mblbournb, I2TH July, 1862. 



xro Obv Sister. 

^onxv fall the gathering years, 
^ Quick they come and fast they fly, 
Leave no trace but only tears ; 
Record none save but a sigh. 

Closed another twelvemonth in, 

And thy natal day is here ; 
Would it might to thee begin 

Year of joy, my sister dear. 
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All good wishes mine are thine, 
Take my plenteous store of love ; 

Better still, may Love Divine 
Thee descend on from above. 



1ST July, 1862. 



i 




attdwet to p. Ob. 

ND so you really think of me? 
I'm sure you're very kind; 
I never, never could have thought 
That I should fill your mind. 

One "lingering thought" you say you've "cast," 

When in a "festive scene;" 
One "lingering thought you've cast to me," 

'Twas very short I ween. 

The twelfth line of your verses, Sir, 

I cannot understand. 
No doubt it's very clever, and 

Quite by a master hand. 

Vou speak of "absent-minded strolls," 

Of "sleepless nights you pass," 
And worse than all, your "appetite" 

Is very bad, alas ! 



Otan^mamma arib Cbarlie* 

(How TO Catch Birds.) 

HE lattice window open stood. 
And turning quick the little boy 
Looked up into his Grandma's face 
With such a childish look of joy. 
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" Oh ! Grandma, there's a little bird, 

See on the window now it stands, 
Oh ! may I catch it. Grandma, please. 

And hold it gently in my hands?" 

"Yes, Charlie," Grandma smiling said, 

"Yes, Charlie darling, you may try. 
But I'm afraid the little bird 

Will quickly hop away and fly." 

But Charlie gently crept behind, 

And then the pretty little swallow 
Gave one sweet twit and flew away 

Where little Charlie could not follow. 

Downcast his disappointed face. 

To tears well nigh his eyes were sad. 

The little bird might well have stayed, 
He thought it was indeed too bad. 

Then Grandma called him to her side. 

And smiling told him of a way 
By which he might secure the bird. 

And make it with him always stay. 

So looking at him solemnly. 

She said the plan would never fail, 
If only he got near enough 
^ To put some salt upon its tail. 

Then Charlie took a pinch of salt, 

Opened the lattice window wide, 
And watching for the little bird 

Sat grave and quiet by the side. 

And very soon it perched itself. 

Singing just where it was before. 
But flew away, the salt was lost. 

Then little Charlie would have more. 
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And so he tried and tried again 
To catch the pretty bird with salt, 

And as he could not, said it was, 
As we were laughing, all "our fault." 

Ballam Park, 22Nd November, 1863. 




Hctostic* 

^NGELS come from heaven to earth, 
Linger here and offerings bring, 
F or it is his day of birth, 
R ound him, therefore, good gifts fling. 
E ach of ye some boon bestow, 
D arksome cares, oh, dissipate, 
C ause his life with joys to grow, 
L ofty thoughts in him create, 
A nd when death at last shall come, 
R est and peace fill all his mind, 
K indly bear him to his home, 
E verlasting bliss to find. 




xro 



:hen the western skies are glowing 
Gorgeous over yonder sea. 
When the night-wind's louder growing, 

Then, I ask, remember me. 
When you wander forth alone, 

Musing 'neath some ancient tree, 
Let some flower or moss or stone 

Guide your errant thoughts to me. 
In your heart some corner keep 
AVhere my memory may creep. 
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XCO 




H heart of mine, thou weepest now 
That he of truth hath gone; 
This mom thou didst not weep for shame, 
And now thou makest moan. 

I would that I could now recall 

This morning back again, 
And speak a gentle kind farewell, 

But now regret is vain. 

How could I, when thou lookedst so sad. 
How could I have the heart. 

To treat thee with* such cold disdain. 
And we so near to part? 



Melbourne, 1863. 




Ube departure of tbc " Sca-hfng/' 

HE Stately ship goes forth in glory, 
She moves in all her ocean pride; 
It is the very old, old story. 
The crested water-hills to ride. 

And oh, it is a sunny morning. 
As down she moves along the Bay, 

Her rearing stem the billows scorning. 
Forth on her brave and gallant way. 

Her fluttering sails of snowy whiteness 
Swell proudly in the northern breeze. 

And sun-rays gild her with their brightness. 
As forth she goes to western seas. 
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And very soon she will be sailing 
Upon the far-out waters blue, 

A line of white behind her trailing, 
And not a speck of land in view. 

With living cargo she is freighted, 
Bound for a port all far away. 

Their hearts so light, she is light-weighted, 
So speed that vessel well, we pray. 

And yet amid that joyous group 
I see apart one little band, 

With wistful eyes, a tearful troop. 

Still yearning towards their native land. 

For they have never known the joy 
Of one devoted constant friend. 

Their gold is mixed with base alloy, 
Their prospect hath a gloomy end. 

And they are quitting homes paternal, 
To mourn them in their distant home ; 

Once happy with a joy supernal. 

But exiled now, condemned to roam. 

And so they leave their dearest all, 
Some 'neath the green sod laid to rest. 

For ever lost beyond recall, 

But yet, though lost, for ever blest. 

And one of these is leaning o'er 
The stately vessel's steep-down side. 

With straining eyes toward the shore 
Where lies his bonny, buried bride. 

Two happy weeks they lived, and then 
Death gathered in his pretty wife; 

The Reaper turned his joy to pain, 
And left him with a joyless life. 
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With bursting heart he wildly prayed 

That heaven its mercy would bestow, 
But all in vain, and she was laid 

The wild flowers and the grass below. 

Then happiness he sought in vain, 
The life he loved could not be spared; 

His heart, so full, was rent in twain, 
And not for aught henceforth he cared. 

Alone he found himself, bereft 

Of all that made existence dear; 
Nothing but memories were left. 

An aching void, a bosom sere. 

And now his once loved native land 

Has lost the charm it erst possessed, 
He dreams of some far distant strand, 

Where peace shall calm his troubled breast. 

The vessel stems the deep-sea wave. 
The land fades out where he was born. 

Yet still he sees that new-made grave 
He wept upon the other morn. 

And still he clasps his gentle bride 

With all the warmth of new-found bliss, 

He sees her nestling by his side, 
As when he* gave the plighting kiss. 

A wanderer he, no happiness 

For him, but such as dreams can bring; 
Dream-spirit that so much can bless. 

And fancy make a living thing. 
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XTo f). Tm. 

(When he left Australia very ilL) 

NCE on his cheek the rose of health 
Diffused a glow on every feature, 
But sickness came with pace of stealth, 

And he was left a hapless creature. 
Those eyes, that once so brightly shone 

And made his comely face to glow, 
Are downcast now, their lustre gone ; 
Clouds over them their shadows throw. 

His brow was once all smooth and fair, 

Unmarked, untouched with sorrow's line, 
Now furrows deep are graven there, 

Pain's certain mark and sorrow's sign. 
And lips that once were wont to smile 

Are hardened, thinned, and close compressed ; 
Dimples to wrinkles changed, the while, 

And care sits haggard and unblessed. 

And he is going from us soon. 

Across the deep and treacherous sea; 
I trust his night may change to noon, 

And happier hours to him may be. 
Blow zephyrs gentle, as he sails. 

Balmy be ye, spice-laden, soft; 
Be there none else than gentle gales 

Spreading the snowy sheets aloft. 



i 
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I would the ocean's swell might cease, 

Smooth as a lake's translucent breast, 
Forgetful of its storms, at peace, 

Or rippling with a wavelet's crest. 
I know a mother's loving arms 

Will clasp him in that distant land, 
And when all safe from ocean harms, 

Hfis sire will press his welcome hand. 

And then, if sickness come again. 

Hell have that tender mother's care, 
To soothe his brow, assuage his pain, 

And gently smooth his wavy hair ; 
So will a gentle sister speak 

Sweet words that animate the mind. 
And quell the flush that heats the cheek, 

So soft, so soothing, and so kind. 

Thus joyous be his life at last, 

Thus cheery be his English home. 
All sorrow and all suffering past. 

Never from thence again to roam. 
But if, alas! remorseless Death 

Should nathless mark him as his own, 
It will be well his final breath 

Should pass where he is loved and known. 

Mblbournb» 3RD November, 1863. 



XCo a friend if. £• 1R.) 

ND can it be that he will go 
Without one final kind good-bye. 
And leave me in my lonely woe, 
Breathing adieu with tearful sigh. 
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I thought at least he'd say farewell, 
One little murmur of regret, 

'T would not have cost him much to tell 
That he would sometimes not forget 

In happier days now gone I thought 
I wholly occupied his heart, 

I deemed not that I could be brought 
To think so coldly we would part. 

The little flowers he gave to me. 
The roses sweet, carnations red, 

I treasured so that I might see. 

And kiss them although dry and dead. 

I always went the walks he went. 
The books he loved I loved also. 

And often, when the day was spent, 
I sang the songs of long ago. 

• 

And soon he'll see some fairer face. 
Some rarer form than mine I know, 

And I shall lose I know the place 
I held before love's overthrow. 

His heart, if heart he owns, will dwell 
Within some far more favoured breast; 

I would I knew or I could tell 
The spot that errant heart would rest.* 

I think I'll sleep and he shall seem 
As once he was when love was new. 

And I'll forget, in happy dream, 
That he was ever aught but true. 

iiTH January, 1864. 
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XCO XT* 1). m. 

,t^T cannot be that I'm forgot, 
^ That unremerabered I have grown, 
That love is now as it were not, 

And hope and trust and faith have flown. 

I'he modest violet hides her head 

Beneath the leafy shelter green, 
As if she were afraid to spread 

Her petals to the noonday sheen. 

The awful stars, that high above 
Look on us with their fearful light, 

Smile sometimes with a fitful love, 
Not always with a glare to blight. 

And haply in the vault of blue 
The crescent moon hath kindly glow. 

As if she would some hidden boon. 
On us, her worshippers, bestow. 

And so your love for me I'll trust 

Is only hidden for a while. 
And soon through shade and cloud 'twill thrust 

Its glory in a welcome smile. 

5TH Janimrv, 1864. 



Xto Someone. 

,tI^'vE often deemed that nothing more 
^ Than business filled his mind, 
But now I see that things a score 
Therein a place may find. 
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For in his casement now there hangs 

A birdling's pretty cage; 
It fills my heart with jealous pangs, 

That him it should engage. 

I marvel if he bids that bird 

To nestle in his breast, 
That feathered thing my rage hath stirred, 

That birdling I detest ! 

I know it perches on his hand. 

And carols at his bid; 
Time was when I, at his command. 

Like to that birdling did. 

Within that casement curtains are. 

Curtains of spotless white ; 
Oh, envious curtains ! ye to bar 

My love from out my sight. 

And other curtains too within 

That chamber rosy red, 
Like angels ignorant of sin 

Surround and guard his bed. 

What if his dreams are tinctured so 

With colour of the rose, 
I would they were, so he might know 

Sweet and unspoiled repose. 

When forth he goes his chariot drawn 

By glossy chesnut steed. 
He looks Apollo of the dawn, 

A man of war indeed. 

<. And other praises I would say. 

Or sing, or both would blend; 
But may be this will serve to^iay, 
And so my lay I end. 

Mblbournb, 14TH February, 1864. 
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Zo U. £* C* 

KNOW not if that all we say, 
And every look we cast, 
Is fated to remain alway. 
While life and feeling last. 

Shall every little careless act 

Some potency retain ; 
Like undulating wave react 

For pleasure or for pain? 

If so it is, oh ! then, indeed. 

How wary we should be 
Upon our words a careful heed 

To keep persistently. 

Tis thus that often an offence. 

Some unintended slight, 
Parts closest friends, who thus from thence 

Wear aspects dark as night 

And so their lives grow drear and sad. 
Which need not thus to be ; 

And love departs and hatreds bad 
Usurp supremacy. 

And so we oft-times lose a friend 

For lack of being kind ; 
And love comes to untimely end, 

And passes out of mind. 

I would we might small faults overlook. 

Be ready to forgive; 
With love erase from memory's book 

The wrongs too long that live. 

iPDBN Villa, iith April, 1864. 

S 
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jfrienddbip. 

s a bright sunbeam on a winter's day, 

So friendship lends a warmth to life's cold way. 
And what were life without a loving friend 
Whose heart with heart of ours in one may blend. 
AVho is so rich in friendship that can say 
He can afford to cast a friend away? 
True friends are rare, and lost the loss is pain, 
And seeking we may search such friends in vain. 
There have been those who have essayed to find 
Such vanished friends with a despairing mind; 
Regretting all in vain that word of strife 
That rent asunder bonds of love for life. 
A passing look may-be hath done the deed 
To cause true hearts henceforth in pain to bleed. 
True friendship when begun should ever last. 
And not for trivial fault away be cast; 
'Tis not so easy newer friends to make. 
So let us not the old and loved forsake. 
What were the beauty of a fair domain 
Of hill and vale and wide extending plain. 
If unillumined by the sun's bright rays, 
Making it smile on heights and devious ways. 
And so what would our daily life contain. 
Though honours, pleasures, riches should remain, 
If we of loving friends were unpossessed, 
Our hearts and lives with sympathy unblessed? 

23RD April, 1864. 
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Me^^in^ Vcvscs. 

To John L. and A. W. 

HEY met, they loved, and that was all 
That either seemed to know. 
They cared not what might else befall, 
So love might live and grow. 

She gave to him her loving heart, 

Like gift to her he gave. 
And so the two were twain, to part 

But only at the grave. 

A simple almost childlike girl, 

With dark and glossy hair, 
A laugh in every rippling curl. 

And never a shadow there. 

And now she leaves the parent roof, 

The girl becomes the wife; 
Woven the mystic weft and woof 

In fabric of a life. 

Her father yields her with a sigh; 

Her mother's eyes are wet, 
'Tis surely well that he is nigh 

To banish her regret. 

"I know he will be good and true, 

And loving from his heart, 
And as I trust him, so do you. 

And so let doubt depart." 

But none the less that mother's cheek 

Hath rills a-coursing down, 
And all in vain she tries to speak. 

But sobs her utterance drown. 

S 2 
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And so she inward prays that he 
Her child may always love, 

Her strong protector ever be 
Her refuge still to prove. 

The same through all the shifting scene 
That makes our little life 

Of barren plains or meadows green 
Clear-skied or tempest-rife. 

So wish we all ye married pair, 

So hope we on this day, 
And be your future foul or fair, 

So trust we and so pray. 

26th March, 1864. 




rwjN this thy birthday, Rosalie, 

I send a greeting unto thee. 
Of ruby lip or rosy cheek, 
Though these are thine, I do not speak; 
I wot not of thy golden hair. 
Thy brow as yet unspoiled by care; 
I sing not of thy merry eyes. 
That stole their hue from summer skies. 

I .rather think me of thy voice, 
So full of power and music choice ; 
I mind me of some melody, 
Whose memory takes me back to thee. 
These are the themes on which I dwell; 
Of this thy gift I wish to tell. 
For as thy voice so is thy mind. 
Soft, gentle, tender, earnest, kind. 



I 
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And so, sweet Rosalie, sing on, 
For when thou sing'st all gloom is gone; 
Listening to thee I can believe, 
Music all victories may achieve, 
May lead aright the erring heart. 
And make it choose the "better part" 
Oh happy life of thine to live, 
This is the wish for thee I give. 

ifPDBN Villa. 17TH May, 1864. 




JSeatttudes* 

(Matt. V., 3- 11.) 



LEST shall the poor in spirit be, 
^^ For heaven's kingdom they shall see; 
And they that mourn are likewise blest. 
For comfort they shall find and rest. 
Blessed the meek and lowly are. 
The earth is theirs both near and far, 
Their large inheritance at length, 
Their meekness thus shall be their strength. 
Some after righteousness do thirst, 
Blessed are they, for 'mong the first, 
They are to taste of righteousness 
And openly the cross confess. 
Blessed are they that mercy show, 
For in return they'll mercy know. 
And when for mercy they shall cry. 
The voice of mercy shall reply — 
"Once it was mercy thine to give. 
So mercy take, and therefore live." 
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Thrice blessed are the pure in heart, 

For theirs will be the better part, 

And after death their God they'll see, 

And in His presence ever be. 

The peacemakers are blessed too. 

For they the work of God shall do. 

And each be called then God*s own child, 

Who helps to quench all passions wild, 

Who helps to calm the angry feud, 

And bring back love to hearts imbued 

With angry thought and hatred great — 

Ah! this indeed's a happy fate. 

Many shall persecution meet. 

Before they reach God's judgment seat. 

But then the plains of Heaven they'll see. 

And Heaven's fair kingdom theirs shall be; 

So wondrous blest indeed are they. 

For they shall dwell in endless day, 

And when the wicked shall revile 

The righteous ones with scornful smile, 

Then blest are they who humbly take 

And bear the cross for Jesus' sake. 

22ND May, 1864. 




XIo 1R. C. 

Y Rosalie, how much I grieve 
To see thee in such pain, 
For nigh four weeks thou patiently 
On suffering's couch hast lain. 

And thou hast suffered, Rosalie, 
How greatly none may say. 

And thou hast borne it valiantly. 
In thy courageous way. 
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In olden days a laurel wreath 

They wore for victor's crown, 
For bearing less than thou hast borne 

With scarce a passing frown. 

Through weary days and restless nights, 

In agony to lie; 
To think of pleasures others taste. 

And never utter sigh. 

To long to breathe the sweet fresh air, 

To leave the bed of pain; 
This is thy sad experience. 

Hoping, but all in vain. 

'Tis true that friends assemble round, 

And wishes kind express; 
But wishes cannot give thee wings, 

Or make thy pain the less. 

But thou wilt prove, dear Rosalie, 

Exemplar to them all. 
Of how to bear a broken leg. 

Should such to them befall. 



uith June, 1864. 



XTo 



g^ E long your life and void of care. 
And beautiful and all that's fair; 
And every scene you journey through, 
Sunlit and green and always new. 

And as you track life's devious way. 
May it be one continual day; 
Be warm the air and skies be bright, 
And all the way be bathed in light 
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Or if they come, those hours of doom, 
May joyous ones soon take their room ; 
And every day that nears its dose, 
See angels bringing sweet repose. 

It may be that the scroll of fame, 
Will not record your honoured name ; 
But though you mix not with the great. 
Perchance not happy less your fate. 

For loving hearts for you shall beat. 
And loving eyes your presence greet; 
And many a friend your heart shall cheer, 
And wipe away the sorrowing tear. 

4TH July, 1864, 



Xeonora* 

JT^EONORA mourned her fate, 
■^^ Sitting by a murmuring stream; 
Discontented with her state. 
Wished that life were but a dream. 

Why was Leonora sad? 

What the cause for her to mourn? 
Wherefore was her fortune bad? 
Wherefore sighed she thus forlorn? 

Joyed this maiden not to look 
On the blue or golden sky; 

Read she not that glorious book, 
But she wished that she could die. 

Danced the sparkling rivulet. 
Over pebbles brown and white; 

Cr>'stal tide and sunbeam met. 

What for her were warmth and light? 
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Still the water coursed its way 

Onward to the ocean deep, 
Whispering voices seemed to say: 

Journey too, *tis but a leap. 

What if it were hers to dwell 

'Neath the azure ocean wave, 
She had dreamed of mermaid cell, 

Seaweed-curtained coral cave. 

Even were there monsters there, 

Her companions they might be, 
Happy their pursuits to share, 

All through an eternity. 

Decked with seaweed and with shells. 

Garlanded with ocean flowers. 
Working necromantic spells. 

In those deep-down hidden bowers. 

Fortunes of wrecked argosies 

Hers would be, and none say nay, 

Life of freedom, life of ease. 
None to thwart her of her way. 

So she tossed her arms above. 

Uttered one despairing scream, 
Thought her last of human love. 

Sank beneath the gliding stream. 



I August, 1864. 
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(on the death of ADA.) 

'EEP not mother, for thy daughter, 
She has only gone before; 
He hath taken her, who brought her. 
Thou the trust dost but restore. 

She hath gone at His behest, 

To the ever cloudless land, 
Gone to everlasting rest, 

Gathered to the happy band. 

Think thou see'st her radiant there. 
Garlanded with summer flowers. 

Fairer than the fairest fair, 

'Neath a sky that never lowers. 

Wouldst thou call her hence again? 

Wouldst thou bring her back to earth? 
Wouldst thou re-create her pain? 

Death to her was glorious birth. 

Think of all that she endured. 
Ere from suffering came release; 

When the soul in clay immured, 

Ivooking heavenward, prayed for peace. 

Think that still thy child is near. 
Nestling closely to thy breast; 

Death shall then to thee appear 
But a better kind of rest. 



September, 1S64. 
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Bcrodtic* 

OSES bring, and lilies fair, 

A nd entwine them in her hair. 
C ast the myrtle-wreath away, 
Haste to greet the wedding day. 
E ach of us a gift will bring, 
L o, it is a mom of spring. 

G ather friends and pledge the pair, 
R aise the goblet high in air. 
E very face a smile must wear, 
E very hand a garland bear, 
N ow there is a bride so fair. 



27T11 September, 1864. 




padding* 

VEN while the bell is tolling, 
While its echoes fill the air, 
While its solemn tones are rolling. 
Death is moving everywhere. 

While the song of praise is singing, 
While the anthem high is raised. 

Souls their solemn flight are winging. 
Eyes their last on earth have gazed. 

While an earnest voice is praying. 
And the listener's heart is wrung ; 

Flickering, fluttering, hardly staying. 
Souls are passing, old and young. 
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As a voice is raised in warning, 

Calling sinners to repent; 
Souls so lately counsel scorning, 

To eternity are sent 

Haply there be souls desiring 

They might hear those sounds once more"; 
But the light of life expiring, 

Casts them on the unknown shore. 

In Chapbl, Prahran, i6th October, 1864, 




XotiQlnQs. 

LONG for some fond heart 
To beat alone for me; 
Through life to take my part, 
My counsellor to be. 

For sympathy I sigh, 

I yearn to know its power; 
I think that I could die 

To live in love an hour. 

It was the flower I know 
That whispered thus to me, 

Away that flower I'll throw 
Foe to tranquillity. 

I gathered it and gave 
It place upon my breast, 

'Tis master mine, not slave, 
It filjs me with unrest. 
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It makes me throb with fear, 
I deemed 'twould joy create; 

I thought 'twould bring him near, 
And now in vain I wait 

I long that his fond voice 
Its thrilling tale would pour; 

Such music is my choice, 
It thrills my bosom's core. 

I long for love's first kiss 
My willing lips to press ; 

Oh, ecstasy of bliss, 
I blush not to confess. 

I long for loving eyes. 

Deep gazing into mine, 
Such secret as there lies, 

Its mystery to divine. 

I would he might bestow 
On me his heart's true gift, 

Forgetting all below. 
To heaven my soul would lift. 

The choicest joys I deem. 
Him lacking, nothing worth; 

He is my life, my dream. 
My link of heaven to earth. 



25TH October, 1864. 
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Ubinft ot Ac. 

"HEN it breaks the dawn of day, 
Sunlight making nature gay. 
And the morning glow around 
Gilds the world from sky to ground, 
Think of me! 

So when thunder cleaves the air, 
Lightning's flashes rend and tear. 
And the fiercely rushing wind 
Fills with fear the stoutest mind. 
Think of me ! 

When heart-troubles gnaw your breast, 
Be your thoughts of me in quest, 
When no comfort seems to come, 
When kind voices all are dumb. 
Think of me ! 




NCE we met, not long ago. 

Yet it seems as 'twere not so — 
Seems as years had passed away 
Since that oft regretted day. 
Surely an eternity 

Lapsed since I have looked on thee; 
Time is long when marked with care, 
Burdened with the ills we bear, 
Sun hath seemed to shine less bright, 
Moon hath given a clouded light; 
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All the world hath seemed to me 
Wrapped in twilight constantly; 
Stars with sullen sheen have shone, 
Planets into space have gone, 
Clouds are weeping in the sky. 
Trees are withered, flowrets die. 
Come to me and smile again. 
Sun and moon and planets then 
Brighter than before shall shine, 
And the flowers no more decline. 

Iampdbn Villa, 30TH January, 1865. 




answer to a IDalentine from p* Ob, 

ONDER well the words, you say, 
Or you may regret some day 
All your ardent admiration, 
Your unwise infatuation. 

While your heart is young and free, 
Let it fly love's mystery, 
Stem the billowy sea of life, 
Fear love's tide with dangers rife. 

Wait until the years have flown, 
Till to manhood-' you have grown. 
Till some noble work is done. 
Battle fought and victory won. 

Love may then with portal wide 
You into his temple guide. 
Lead you thro' his flowery maze 
Into all his blissful ways. 



/alentinb's Day, 1865. 
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Xfttle XTrialB. 

i^ow many are the little frets and smarts, 
That every hour of every day brings on, 
Filling with misery our inmost hearts, 

Forcing the wish, this weary life were done. 

While one great cataract upon the stone 
Mars not the rock but quickly flows aside, 

The ever little dropping, this alone 

Wears it in time and leaves a fissure wide. 

So great calamities we nobly bear, 
And breast the tide of overwhelming woe. 

And bravely cry — "we never will despair," 
However strong the stream may haply grow. 

But when in many drops from every side 
They come, and all our daily patience wear; 

Hope lingering long within our breasts hath died, 
And there is nothing then but black despair. 



April, 1865. 




Xlbe Canars* 

« 

LOOKED in the cage and my poor bird was dead, 
And low on the sand lay its small yellow head; 
And silenced for ever its musical note. 
That used of a mom in the sunshine to float. 

I look in the cage and I utter a sigh. 
To think that it lived but to flutter and die; 
But yesterday bright, and to-day stark and cold. 
To-morrow compounded and kindred with mould. 
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I look for the eyes that so lately were bright, 
That sparkled but now with a joyous delight; 
Now sightless and dim, never more will they shine, 
Responsive in eloquent glances with mine. 

Still looking I search, 'twas my wont so to gaze, 
I cannot forget thy dear innocent ways; 
I fancy I hear thee and see thee, sweet bird. 
As often IVe seen thee and often have heard. 

I take down the cage, and I put it away. 
My bird 'neath the rosebush is turning to clay; 
My heart full of love, but of sadness, I cast 
The eyes of my memory now but on the past. 

I look at the place where the cage used to hang. 
Where my bright little bird late so merrily sang; 
But the vision is blurred with the flood in my eye, 
To think that my poor little bird had to die. 

25TH July, 1865. 




XTbe XlgbtwooD Utcc. 

H, let me linger here awhile 
Beneath the lightwood tree, 
And think of those once happy hours 
I lived alone with thee. 

A time it was of blessed joy, 

Of sun-illumined pleasure, 
I knew beneath this lightwood tree. 

Whose memory I treasure. 
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Twas here that loving words were breathed, 
And mutual vows were plighted ; 

Oh, is the love we uttered dead? 
Our heart's affection blighted? 

Twas here you clasped me to your heart, 
And said your love would live; 

Oh, words of breath ! oh, vows of air ! 
Are words but to deceive? 

The cloudless sun shed brightest rays, 

As if those words to bless ; 
And zephyrs whispered they were true, 

And I believed no less. 

Umbrageous witness, lightwood tree. 

Once glistening in the sun; 
Now shadows are upon us both, 

And darkness hath begun. 

Ballam Park, i6th May, 1866. 




HAT is the thought, sweet babe of mine, 
That fills that little heart of thine ? 
What is the thought that makes thee smile. 
And still sleep on so calm the while? 

Are whispering angels hovering round? 
And dost thou hear their voices sound? 
And do they tell my baby boy 
Some faery tale of peace and joy? 
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Is it some dream of realms above 
Sent by a Father's precious love, 
Some heavenly vision bright and fair 
Far from this world of sin and care? 

Of birds and flowers did baby dream, 
Of rippling waves of silvery stream, 
Of gliding barges borne along 
With children chanting heavenly song? 

Did baby dream of white-robed band 
Of seraphs in a lotos land, 
Too early snatched from earth away 
To dwell in ever-cloudless day? 

» 

Smile on and sleep, my baby dear. 
Thou hast no thought of sin nor fear. 
No infant foresight telling thee 
Of what thy future life may be. 

Smile on, sweet babe, and while I gaze, 
Thy smiles my thoughts to Heaven may raise; 
Sleep on, and let thy infant smile 
My heart from earthly thoughts beguile. 

Williams Road, Prahran, ist March, i868. 



XLo %intu 

,c^ GAZED at thee, oh baby mine, 
^ And trembling fear chilled every vein, 
Thy little form so motionless. 
Seemed just as if in death 'twas lain. 

T 2 



( 
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No breath, no sigh escaped thy lips, 
No motion stirred thy little frame, 

Thy tiny hands so seldom still, 
All quiet on thy breast became. 

That little bosom did not heave. 
As if thy heart had ceased to beat ; 

Unruffled lay thy muslin robe, 
Unmoving, by thy tiny feet. 

I gazed, and yet I could not move, 
I feared for thee, thou little one, 

I thought my precious child was dead, 
I deemed its spirit fied and gone. 

At last I placed my hand upon 

Thy childish brow all marble white — 

'Twas icy cold, but not in death. 

Breathing, thou moved'st, oh! gladsome sight. 

Thou opened'st wide thy bright grey eyes 
And smiling, sweetly, looked at me. 

As if thou'dst chase my fears away, 
And bid me fear no more for thee. 

Ah ! baby mine, I did not know 

How strong my love for thee had grown. 

A blessing lost most treasured is. 
Till then its value is unknown. 

CoLDBLO*. 1ST August, 1869. 
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Bnswer to "JSeautiful Snow/' 

H poor forlorn writer of "Beautiful Snow," 
A blessing shall follow where'er it may go; 
A kind thought be given, a tear shall be shed, 
O'er thy life, all so sad, and thy lonely deathbed. 

As the snow flakes fell thick and encompassed thy form, 
So pity be shed in adversity's storm; 
For thee whose endowments were rich and were rare, 
Whose lot was so sad, and whose face was so fair. 

Thou need'st not have blamed thyself, penitent one, 
For all thy shortcomings, the sins thou hadst done; 
Thou wast gifted so highly, thy powers were so great, 
Thou hadst surely deserved a much happier fate. 

And maybe the kind word all lovingly spoken, 

Was grudged thee when haply it perhaps would have broken 

The spell which some evil was weaving for thee, 

And darkening the future thou couldst not foresee. 

For when in thy home, thou hadst father and mother, 
The blessings and comforts of sister and brother; 
While thy life was all sparkle, and sunlight and love, 
How little thou dreamd'st of the dark cloud above. 

Thine innocence then kept thee happily free 
Of what in the future was fated for thee. 
Oh, beautiful writer of "Beautiful Snow,*^ 
How sad was thy life, how embittered with woe. 

• 

But I who have read every penitent line 
Of thy " Beautiful Snow," see there many a [sign. 
Of repentance that filled thy disconsolate heart, 
As thou weptest in sorrow from sin to depart. 
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And now I will think of thee happy above, 
In raiment more pure than the snow of thy love ; 
And some may repent and the better life know, 
From reading thy lines on the "Beautiful Snow." 

COLDBLO*, 22ND JUNE. 187O. 




JBarwon Crescent. 

QUAINT old house, so long and low, 
A garden all around; 
The river flowing down below, 
Such charm for us had found 

The porch grown o'er with plants and flowers, 

Which filled the air with scent; 
To blend with odours firom the bowers. 

That o'er the water bent. 

And pretty walks were winding round. 

We wondered where they went; 
All up and down the sloping ground 

They turned, and curved and bent 

They turned and curved as if to say, 

"Come, see where we shall go, 
To sunshine and to flowers the way. 

And where the waters flow." 

Farewell, quaint house, we'll ne'er forget 

You and your garden ground; 
Your roses and your mignonette. 

And other flowers around. 



Gbelong, January, 1871. 
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3eaBtet Bells In S^nc^. 

OONBEAMS o'er the city shedding, 
Night is creeping through the street; 
Scarce a foot is now heard treading, 
Where at mom were busy feet. 

Hush of eve the city filling, 
Where but noise the daylight knew; 

Calm of night is almost thrilling. 
To the lonely wandering few. 

Hark! a peal of bells is breaking 
Through the stillness of the night. 

Echoes through the city waking. 
Bidding slumber take its flight. 

Slumber filled with happy dreaming, 
Of some haply hoped-for bliss ; 

Fancied joy in vision seeming. 
Real and sweet as lovers' kiss. 

Now methinks 'tis gently pealing, 
Like the sounds in fairy dells; 

Then no longer softly stealing, 
Clang the joyous Easter bells. 



^TH April. 1871. 
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Wfp the long gully, 
^r 'Mong the fern-trees, 
Where the soft zephyr 
Floats on the breeze. 

Hark to the ripple, 
Laughter of streams, 

Where the bright sunshine' 
Sheds its warm beams. 

Before us, behind us, 

Above and below. 
All through the gully 

Fern-trees do grow. 

Sweeping the green sward 

Low branches lie. 
Others uprearing. 

Tower to the sky. 

All through the low leaves 
Wild flowers grow. 

Breathing a music 

In strain sweet and low. 

On their high branches 
Summer cloud lies, 

Glinting through openings 
Are ribbons of skies. 

Far up the mountain 
Gazing weVe been. 

Drinking our fill 

Of the fairy-like scene 
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Mellow and balmy 
Summer sun beams, 

Flooding the valley 
And its pure streams. 

All through the fern-trees 
Summer winds blow, 

Cool and refreshing 
Well do we know* 

Oh what a couch this, 
All of bush flowers, 

Here would I slumber. 
Dreaming the hours. 

Here is a cluster 

Of purity rare, 
Fit for the sweetest 

To twine in her hair. 

Beautiful blossoms 
Of scarlet and blue, 

All in profusion 
Like early dew. 

Scenes, I must leave ye, 
Summer sun wanes. 

But your sweet memory 
Ever remains. 



►LDBLo', 21ST August, 1871. 



t 
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Ss&nei? Sells. 

SSSark! again the bells, 
^^ Evening bells are pealing, 
Gently on mine ear 
Music sweetly stealing. 

Softly on the air 

Anthem music floating. 

Or like angel tongues, 
Heavenly joys denoting. 

Now they louder ring. 

Like the night-winds blowing, 
Or some gathering stream 

To the ocean flowing. 

Hush! they nigh have stopt. 

Silence comes again, 
As the evening bells 

Cease their weird-like strain. 



Sydney, April, iSyi, 




xro Millie. 

>HEN the sunniest summer's day 
Nears its close, 
Then my thoughts to Willie stray, 
In repose. 

And of Willie too I dream 

As I sleep, 
And companionship we seem 

Then to keep. 
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Waking then I breathe a prayer 

That his way 
Through this world of sin and care 

Every day 

May be smoother to his feet 

Than 'tis oft, 
And that he may always meet 

Voices soft. 

Cou>BLO', Valentine's Day, 1871, 




XTbtee Xfttle Hngels in f>ea\>en* 

HREE angel children wait for me, 
Where skies are always bright 
Their little hands, I think I see. 
Thither they me invite. 

Three angels clad in robes of sheen, 

Singing a tuneful song, 
And wandering through pastures green, 

A crystal stream along. 

Poor little nameless thing the first, 
So loved, yet hardly known ; 

Then Willie's life like bubble burst. 
He smiled and he was gone. 

A baby-girl just bloomed, and then 
Withered like bud on stem; 

A little grave was dug agxun; 
She was the last of them. 
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Three little babes are side by side 

Beneath the winter rain; 
Brief hour they lived, then smiled and died, 

And quit this world of pain. 

Three little voices more in heaven, 

Three little angels more; 
Not vainly 'gainst my tears I've striven; 

They have but gone before. 

CoLDBLo*, 17TH February, 1874* 



* 



Hctostfc. 

|p)RETTY, little, merry boy, 

'^^ Ever happy, full of joy, 

R osy cheek and laughing lip, 

C ulling mirth like bees that sip, 

Y ielding sweets from every flower, 

G etting pleasure every hour. 

O n the road of life to go 

With a Cupid's certain bow, 

A rrows striking where you send, 

N ot to hurt but make a friend. 

C ould the Sunshine lose a ray, 

L et it light your every day. 

A nd could stars some glistening beam, 

R ound your laughing eyes 'twould gleam. 

K eep they still from dangers dark, 

E ver Percy Gowan Clarke. 

Linton Grange, iith July, 1875. 
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Spruce* 

(Written for Little Leslie.) 

J»p>ooR old Spruce has passed away, 

-^^ We found her stretched out dead one day; 

And now she's sleeping where we laid 

" Brick" and " Snap" when they were dead. 

Twas on Sunday Johnny found her, 
Sacrilegious flies around her; 
Rutter told us she was dead, 
So we soon were out of bed. 

Quick we dressed that Sunday mom, 

Deeply grieved, and all forlorn; 

Pa and Ma had both a cry. 

To think that poor old Spruce should die. 

And Lina, I.^., and little Perce, 
f^ch one seemed to cry the worse; 
And little Helen pouted too, 
As she supposed she ought to do. 

And Spruce's puppies 'gan to squeal, 
So hungry for their morning meal; 
And shivering cold, seemed almost dead, 
Till with some warm milk they were fed. 

A pair to Mr. Daish were sent, 
And two to Butcher Alway went; 
And one was to be buried. 
Because we thought it, too, was dead. 

But soon it gave a little kick, 
Out of the grave we took it quick ; 
And "Spider" had him with his brothers, 
As well and lively as the others. 



zsT Sbptembbr, 1875. 
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XTO Ob. I). O. 

,fW GAVE a littie girl a rose, 
^ A little girl we all hold dear; 
For she a glamour round us throws, 
Her smile so sweet, her eye so clear. 

With dainty touch she placed the flower, 
Within the folds of her attire ; 

As 'twere the value of a dower, 
Or gem resplendent with its fire. 

You gave me one before, she said, 
And I possess that floret still ; 

And then she bowed her pretty head, 
And said "My little sister's ill." 

"And may I take it home to her, 
For she will be so very glad; 

I should so much that way prefer 
To use the flower to-day I've had." 

It was a thought so sweet and kind, 
I loved her dearly all the more; 

Another rose I soon could find, 
Her own upon her breast she wore. 



21 ST November, 1875. 
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Bcrodtfc. 



V nCP RE thy brief life was scarce begun, 
CvSk *Twas past and over, little one; 
H eaven is to thee thy spirit's home, 
E temity thy day's become. 
L aid now thy dust beneath the sod, 
M ounting, thy spirit's gone to God ; 
A nd He, who sent so sweet a flower, 
R ecalls thee to His heavenly bower. 
Y ielded to Him with grieving heart, 
B eautiful babe, 'tis sad to part, 
U nto thy source, eternal shore; 
L owly we bow, the struggle's o'er, 
L ost, yet remembered evermore. 




acrostic* 

ORE beautiful than words can tell, 
A round her face like woven spell, 
R ested a peaceful, holy calm; 
Y ea, and her voice a gentle psalm, 
A s chanted in the eventide, 
N ow in the memory must abide. 
N ot one who knew, could cease to love, 
E re her pure spirit fled above ; 
B ut now from suffering she hath gone, 
U nder the cypress and the stone. 
L ong laden with the cross, she laid it down, 
L ifted by angel hosts to take the crown. 



ULY, 1876. 



n 
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Hcrodtic* 

("Abide with Me,") 

ffijteow many years may come and go, 
*** E ver and swiftly as they flow ; 
L et thy best comfort, Helen, be, 
E ver, great Lord, "Abide with Me." 
N ow when thy husband, children, friend, 
G ive thee such love, thy thoughts must bend 
O nwards to time when heart to heart 
Will from thy treasures need to part 
"A bide with me" then as a shield, 
N o other power to this can yield. 



1ST July, 1S76. 




Hcrodtic* 

NOTHER year has passed away, 
N ot Annie dear, from thee alone. 
N or is it else for us to say, 
I t has, alas, too quickly flown. 
E nough of sad regrets, and now 
We wish thee happy bright return, 
A nd may no tear nor ruflied brow, 
D ear friend, be thine, nor may'st thou learn, 
E xcept in joys, light's lamp to bum. 
C ome then to thee all earthly bliss 
C ould wishes will — thy portion this. 



13TH June, 1876. 
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Hftet Uwents J^ears. 

v^^is twenty years to-day, dear wife, 
^ "^ Since you and I were wed, 
Since our two lives in one were joined. 
Our marriage vows were said. 

Tis twenty years of cloud and shine. 
How quickly they have gone, 

And made us wiser, sadder, love. 
Than when we first were one. 

And you, dear wife, have felt my power 

To be your guide and stay. 
Have learnt to trust my strong right arm. 

And there your troubles lay. 

And then together we have gone 

To Higher Power above, 
And felt that all would be for good 

In His all boundless love. 

And in our children we are blest — 

We love our darling boys. 
And we adore our little girl. 

Who consummates our joys. 

One dark hour came some years ago — 

One gentle boy lay dead. 
The saddest, darkest day, dear wife, 

Since you and I were wed. 

IVe reached the summit of the- mount 
Since you were my young bride. 

And now Fll pray to tread the vale 
With you, love, by my side. 



u 
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Full twenty years have passed away; 

And twenty more may go, 
Shall we be travellers still in life, 

Or in the grave laid low? 

Whatever may be, we shall not long 

Be parted nor alone, 
We hope to spend an endless life 

In some celestial zone. 



31ST July, 1876. 




Xetter. 

^ EAR Donovan, you are so kind 
To send me such a lovely quilt, 
So pretty and so nicely lined, 

I wondered how it could be built. 

I questioned could it be from you. 
Could she such scraps contrive to find? 

And you such work, how could you do? 
And then I thought 'twas work combined — 

You found the patches. Ma the work ; 

It seemed in fact another case 
Of what they do at Corranderk, 

Of course you know that curious j)lace. 

White, black and yellow, blue and red. 

And on she worked the whole night through, 

Patch after patch was deftly spread. 
Till fingers sored and eyes were dew. 
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A song of love and not of toil, 
I hope dispelled the midnight dark, 

The while you burned the midnight oil. 
To please your loving Carrie Clarke. 

P.S. — Fve not said thank you, nephew dear; 
You'll think me rude I greatly fear; 
But truly this has dimmed me quite. 
And what I think I cannot write. 

N.B. — My love to Lena and Estelle, 

Both whom you know I love right well. 

Appendix. 

Tell your mama this goose is mine. 
Off turkey I once more shall dine. 

Sequel. 

This letter is to Donovan, 

Now only boy, full soon the man, 

Gowan his father, Princes' Street; 

The son we often hap to meet. 

If he perchance be goose so tender, 

We'll cook him 'fore the kitchen fender. 

3RD August, 1876. 



Xittle percB's IRequest 

LITTLE boy with golden hair 
And bright and sparkling eye. 
Was standing by his mother there. 
And softly asked her " VV^hy? 

u 2 
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"When Daniel, who lived long ago, 
"Did always three times pray, 

"Darling Mama, I wished to know 
"If I should not to-day? 

"At morn and night my prayers I say, 
"And ask to be made good, 

"Thank God for guiding all my way, 
"And for my daily food. 

"And yet I often wrong things do, 
"And, darling, make you sad. 

" Do let me pray three times to you, 
"And I won^t be so bad." 

The mother kissed her little child — 
She felt a thrill of joy — 

That faith so sweetly had beguiled 
Her precious darling boy. 

6th September, 1877. 



5n /IDemors of Hunt /Bars, 

WHO DIED SEPT., 1876. 

HE*s gone to everlasting rest, 

And we shall miss her presence blest 
She kissed, and calmly said "Good night," 
And woke to Everlasting Light. 
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We thought the coming mom would bring 
More health and joy upon its wing; 
It did, but not for us to know — 
Her rest and peace were but our woe. 

But only woe for moments brief, 
Her bliss could bring no lasting grief. 
We think with thankful chastened heart. 
She's happy, but 'tis sad to part. 



3n Obcmors of 5- /»♦ 

Sl^ow beautiful in life was he — 
"^^ In death more beautiful he lay; 
A holy peace was in his face. 

All care and suffering passed away. 

And cankering care had been his lot. 
Leaving their lines upon his brow; 

But care had fled, and left his soul 
Impressed in perfect beauty now. 

The marble whiteness of that face 
Looked purer for the clustering hair. 

Jet black, that crown'd the forehead grand 
With signs of latent genius there. 

Twas genius undeveloped, true. 

Wanting the circumstance to bloom ; 

The bud came forth, the finished flower 
Lacked all the warmth and needed room. 
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Our love for her, the loving, 

Made us strong in the midst of woe ; 

There were only prayerful breathings, 
But fast the tears would flow. 

Hope seemed to leave each heart then, 

For earthly power was vain, 
And our hearts felt only breaking 

By their terrible weight of pain. 

But at last the dark hour left us, 

The morning sky broke fair, 
The cloud at last was silvered. 

And the glinting sun was there. 

The sheen came slanting downward. 

The blessed hope to cheer; 
The loved one stayed among us. 

And pleasure banished fear. 

We know not how it may be. 

How long the hope may last. 
But with love and grateful bosoms 

Ourselves on Heaven we cast. 



lOTH September, 1876. 



Ubc If irst and last jf oroeNme-'notd* 



I 



JJ^TT'WAS years ago some verses came, 
"<-^ And with them a Forget-me-not; 
And lightly it was put away. 
But never yet have I forgot. 



II 
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They told me of the earnest love 
Of one most generous, manly mind ; 

The A'ords a life's devotion breathed 

From that strong heart — all true and kind. 

But that same heart, like many a gem, 
Was scorned and roughly cast aside; 

The token was not grand enough 
To win a w^ayward girl as bride. 

In time he loved another one, 

And yet I never was forgot; 
And now with sad and grateful heart 

I think of his Forget-me-not. 

My dream is true, I am forgiven — 

(In manhood's prime death is his lot) — 

He clasped my hand and whispered it, 
While holding my Forget-me-not. 



Dumn for XesUe* 



• c,t 



LOVE Jesus, He is kind. 
In the Bible I can find 
All the good He used to do. 
And He loves both me and you. 

I will love Him and be good; 
He gives life and health and food; 
Every blessing, great and small, 
I love Jesus for them all. 
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Jesus, make me good to-day, 
Take my naughty sms away; 
Keep my hands from doing wrong, 
Any way, the whole day long. 

Don't let little fingers take 
Biscuits, jelly, tarts or cake; 
In the garden pick the flowers. 
Or the roses from the bowers. 

30TH July, 1876. 



acrostic- 

Sl^ELEN, you ask for verse, I trow, 

**^ E ven poetry demand. 

L ike vagrant flowers you think they grow, 

E ntreating plucking hand. 

N ot thus, however, do they blow. 

G rottos may be and sea and wave, 
O 'er sky, and fields, and land below, 
Where woodlands swell or grasses wave, 
A nd poesie, divine and grand, 
N ot thus is plucked by every hand. 

P.S. 

M any may live, and all must die, 

A nd all drink in poetic air; 

R aise from the seed of poesy 

G ift pearls to deck mermaiden hair, 

A nd bask they in the sun that shines, 

R ake gold from sand, and gems from mines- 

E nchanting genii like these 

T ender us their "ten thousand leaves." 



20TH October, 1876. 
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acrostic 




VERMORE thy birthdays be, 

D ear one, from all sorrow free. 
I do wish thee joy untold, 
T rue and earnest, good as gold. 
H eaven e'er make thy growing mind 

M ore developed, gracious, kind, 
A nd I trust that it may give 
U se for qualities that live. 
D arksome days, if such there be, 
E ver come not nigh to thee. 

L essening load of other's care, 
O r another's weight to bear, 
N ot 'tis wealth nor pleasure gives — 
G old may die, but kindness lives. 



17TH October, 1876. 




Hctostfc* 

rise! fair muse, and grant me power — 
G ive now thy richest fairest dower; 
N ot deck myself with fairest fame, 
E nrich myself with lordly name; 
S weetly another's name I'd praise, 

G randly her youthful life I'd raise; 
O n heights of bliss I'd see her rise. 
Wrapt in the gaze of loving eyes; 
A nd when the summit she shall gain 
N o sweeter queen shall ever reign. 



28TH July, 1879. 
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Uo TRDlilUe* 

ONE ! not all our love could keep 
. Him for whom we vainly weep, 
Another loved one passed away 
From earth to bright eternal day. 

So sadly we repeat "He's gone," 

The fondly loved, regretted "one; 

Our scalding tears, how fast they flow, 

Our hearts are bowed with crushing woe. 

So bravely he had battled on, 
The summit he had nearly won. 
When almost come to man's estate. 
Earth's portals left for Heaven's gate. 

His ringing laugh we hear no more ; 
His face with smiles that rippled o'er; 
The voice, that had such loving tones 
For all, our hearts send only moans. 

His deal ones bore him to the grave. 
The flowers he loved shall o'er him wave. 
The mould — oh ! gently lay it on. 
He was their eldest, darling son. 



I2TH February, 1879. 
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acrostic* 



W[ll beautiful and good and kind, 
^ -^ Graces of person and of mind, 
N ot outward show, all seeming bright, 
E ncasing what's not good to sight ; 
S ome smiling looks hide unkind deeds, 
G rown strong and harsh like bitter weeds, 
O r soft, sweet words in gentle tones 
Will soothe the spirit's bitterest moans. 
A 11 through thy life be kind and true, 
N ot less of kindliness will do. 



i8th January, 1879. 




Zbc /Melbourne Bsbibition ot 1880. 

EHOLD a human tide, wide-reaching, strong, 
On-flowing toward a pile — a varied throng 
Of all the nations of the procreant earth, 
To this last nation of them all in birth. 
A goodly gathering, united too, 
Although of creed — Turk, Christian, Pagan, Jew ; 
Nor do they to an ancient city come — 
Not Delhi, Cairo, Stamboul, Athens, Rome ; 
Not pilgrims journeying to a sacred shrine — 
Crescent of Mecca, Cross of Palestine; 
Not resting under north nor eastern sun — 
Another and a longer course they run ; 
Nor disembark they on Columbia's coast, 
To swell an ever multiplying host. 
But gifts of price in their strong hands they bring. 
And as they gather on the way, they sing: — 
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"All hail to thee, great Southern City, thou 
Queen of the Austral world ! we see thee now. 
Greeting to thee from the old world we come. 
Melbourne, for Britain's sons a newer home, 
Our labour products we present to thee — 
Tokens of kinship, signs of amity. 
Within the temple reared by southern hands, 
We place the craft-work of our northern lands. 
Temple upon whose site so late there stood 
The naked savage in his native wood ; 
Where but four decades past, in scorn of toil. 
He held the sovereignty of all the soil — 
Hunting the game or warring with the foe. 
And never dreaming of the coming woe. 
Stretched in barbaric ease, *neath gunyah shade. 
His swarthy family around him played ; 
No towering dome then pointing to the sky, 
Even in visions, met his wondering eye. 
No strong invaders even in slumbers came. 
His forest home for him was still the same. 
Now gone the forest and the forest race. 
Another people have usurped their place ; 
A city covers the old hunting ground. 
And only memories of both are found. 
Pastures and gardens, farms and mansions fair. 
Brighten the land which erst was hard and bare; 
And on the water, once unflecked by sail. 
Ride noble ships before the western gale, 
Breasting the deep as they were living things — 
Birds of the ocean with ensilvered wings — 
Bearing a host with enterprise aflame, 
Hoping for bloodless victory and fame. 
We come to fill your homes with sweeter light, 
To make your common life more truly bright. 
To teach you if you will consent to learn. 
Wisely to use the hoards of wealth you earn. 
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Thus over leagues of land and knots of sea 
We come for conquest, but all peacefully." 
Fane monumental, of our riches token, 
Earnest be thou of our advance unbroken ; 
Albeit sometimes halting; thou the store 
Of the fair gifts sent us from every shore. 
* Museum, too, of treasures all our own, 

Gems, minerals, woods, the corn that we have grown, 

And wine and wool, and fruits of goodly size, 

A very noble heap of merchandise ; 

And manufactures, too, for all that these 

Content you but as children's efforts please ; 

Of art-work, also, we have something done^ 

Although therein no signal victories won. 

And there the scientist his stores will bring — 

Bird, beast and reptile, fish, and insect thing. 

The myriad life that strangely multiplies 

And fills the burning summer air and dies. 

Treasures of ocean caves, algae bright-hued, 

Shells opalescent drawn from azure flood. 

All these beneath that cloud-topped pile we lay, 

The while with hopeful confidence we say — 

"We have done well, we think, this opening day, 

And so to God be praise, and to the Queen, 

And may she blessed be as she has been, 

And this new realm which after her is named. 

May it as she be blessed and as famed. 

Happy Victoria ! still advancing she — 

Victoria Victrix ! always Victory ! *' 



Xife's JourncB* 



<^iT/^;iFE sometimes seems heavenly fair, 
Sweetest fragrance fills the air. 



And we almost fear our joy 
Is too luscious not to cloy. 
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Sometimes life's a weary road, 
As we toil with heavy load, 
But we find the little rest 
Makes us happy to be blest. 

And the happy meetings, too, 
Midst the weary toil renew 
Strength that seemed as if 'twere spent 
When the dragging form is bent. 

And we dwell upon the past. 
Wistful thoughts upon it cast, 
Wishing thus to soothe our pain 
We may meet some day again. 

And we long that time may come 
When we reach a heavenly home. 
When the clouds of life have flown. 
Never after to be known. 

Then we know a welcome smile 
Beckons us from earth the while, 
And the finger of our friend 
Points us to the glorious end. 

What a meeting there will be; 
Friends in heaven we then shall see. 
Oh! the brightness then to know, 
All forgotten ills below. 

Joy to think the time must bring 
Us before the glorious King, 
Through the ages all unspoken, 
Never will His word be broken. 



3^9 



23TH September, 1881. 
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od's grace has led us hand in hand, 
Thus far upon life's varied way, 
Surrounded by our loving band, 

So as our strength has been our day. 

Not as the shining of the sun 
Upon a dreary day forlorn, 

But rich in glory just begun, 
So is our golden wedding morn. 

8th October, 1879. 



XCbe Xittle ©^& Xamb- 

^^wo little girls in pink, 
"^ Two little girls in blue, 
Now with my little odd lamb 
What shall I really do? 

Lina with golden hair, 
(Call it by pretty name); 

Then little Helen fair; 
Linda is much the same. 

Effie with dark brown hair, 
Ruddy cheeks, sparkling ways; 

Used to seem our odd child 
In the past olden days. 

Now this wee little lamb 

Creeps also in the fold; 
Stray thing, and yet we know 

She must be screened from cold. 
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So you are welcome, Odd Lamb; 

Welcome as those were before, 
Though you have crept to the fold 

Merrier seem we the more. 

Life hath its cold, cruel days; 

Plenty of these are in store. 
Come, little Lamb, to our arms — 

Come from the bleak, barren moor. 




Sn Xoping Obtmox^ ot D* 5* X. 

o words of fond farewell were said — 
He passed away; 
Was numbered with the silent dead 
One bright spring day. 

More beautiful than words can speak. 

In death he lay. 
With marble brow and tinted cheek. 

Though only clay ! 

A calm, still loveliness was there: 

He lay at rest! 
The Master's work divinely fair. 

And He knew best! 

For him the tears of anguish flow 

With deepest grief; 
Our hearts are filled with silent woe 

Without relief! 



October, 1882. 
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H Slidbtet) Aai&en. 

(a prize poem.) 

LOVELY girl with golden hair, 
And bright blue eyes, and brow so fair, 
Sat dreaming on the Brighton sands; 
Gay sea-weeds filled her small white hands. 

A charming picture thus she seemed, 
The summer sunshine on her gleamed; 
Her ribbons fluttered in the breeze, 
As bright and blue as summer seas. 

She dreamed of love, of other lands, 
As thus she lingered on the sands; 
She dreamed of one who far away 
Was dear to her as words could say. 

A year ago he said "Good-bye, 

I'll faithful prove until I die;" 

She bade a tender fond adieu, 

No wavering faith her fond heart knew. 

Her love was perfect, and no fear 
Caused doubt, or pang, or falling tear, 
As ocean wavelets lap the shore 
Her lover would return once more. 



At Brighton, on a winter's night, 
The moonbeams shed a weird-like light; 
The huge, black breakers rolled up high, 
And seemed to touch the frowning sky. 
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The storm was howling o'er the deep, 

As if to wake the dead who sleep; 

The fishers' boats, tossed to and fro, 

Were drenched with foam from stern to bow. 

A figure dark, and far from home. 
Stood gazing on the dashing foam; 
Her clasped hands beat the midnight air, 
With signs of mad and wild despair. 

A storm around to her was nought — 
A storm of grief within her fought. 
The weary waiting now was o'er; 
Her lover had returned once more. 

Returned ! her gaze he tried to shun ; 
Another maid his heart had won. 
His looks were cold, his heart was stone; 
Poor Mary now was left alone ! 

Could she, thus slighted and alone. 
Live on — this poor forsaken one, 
With broken heart and fevered brain, 
See summer come and winter wane? 



She lay upon the golden shore ; 
Her broken heart would grieve no more ; 
Her still white face was turned above : 
A victim fair of slighted love. 



15TH October, 1881. 
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(no. 2.) 

qiwffY locks that once were black as night, 
"*^*^ My eyes that used to be so bright, 
Are faded now, their beauty gone, 
And I am left forlorn alone. 

It seems so short a time to me 
Since lovers fond on bended knee 
Would woo me for a look or smile, 
I proudly scorning them the while. 

My queenly self I thought too grand 
For any in this Southern land ; 
I longed some English lord to wed 
And hold erect my scornful head. 

But years have passed ; no longer young, 
I've lost the beauty poets sung. 
I wanted more than I could get. 
And so remain an old maid yet. 

My dress may be of silk or lace, 
It does not hide my faded face ; 
And flowrets gay may deck my hair, 
But cannot make my face look fair. 

In festive scenes alone I roam, 
And wish myself once more at home ; 
While others dance, and sing, and play, 
I, watching, pass the time away. 
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Old married men and matrons kind 
A passing moment sometimes find 
To come and say a word or two, 
A kindly greeting, " How do you do ?*' 

And when they find that I am cold, 
They fancy they have been too bold, 
. And feel I only scorn their pity, 

And turn to those more gay and witty. 

But if those kindly mothers knew 
How sad my life, my joys how few. 
How wretched, aimless and forlorn 
I live, my wasted life to mourn, 

Their kindly words would grow more kind. 
Their mother's hearts more pity find; 
For me the love so long denied, 
For me who never shall be bride. 

Ah! see the birdling in its nest; 

The bleating lamb is much more blest — 

A parent's tender care they know 

To shield from storm and subtle foe. 

The flatterer's voice was all I heard. 
And vanity the only word. 
But youth and beauty both are past, 
And I am slighted now at last. 

Linton Grange, 17TH October, 1881. 
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H SIfdbte& /l^ai^en. 

(no. 3.) 

^jK^jlriNE is a simple tale to tell — 

"*^ There^s no romance, you know full well. 

I love to wander through the trees, 

Upon green banks to take mine ease. 

I love to hear the night-wind moan ; 

I love to wander then alone ; 

I love the cool refreshing breeze 

That bears the salt-rime from the seas, 

Where Tritons sing and dolphins leap, 

Where mermaids sun themselves and sleep ; 

Or basking 'mong the coral isles, 

Toy with the zephyr that beguiles, 

And wantons through the tropic zone, 

Companioned now — and now alone ! 

Oh ! evening breeze, a message take — 

Oh ! tell my love ** my heart must break ;" 

Oh ! say " the simple country maid 

"Her heart a willing offring laid 

" Before him as a hero great, 

"And found it scorned, alas, too late." 

Slighted. How could I bear his scorn 

From silvery eve to rosy morn? 

To live, but living so to grieve 

That maidens love, and men deceive 

Oh ! tell him that the sweet sad calm 

Of coming death is now .the balm 

That stills the turmoils in my breast 

And bids my heart be still and rest. 

Dear loving ones will gather round 

The little spot of sacred ground. 

Where I so soon shall lie at rest, 

My grave with fairest flowrets drest. 
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From loving eyes the tears will fall, 
And sadly they my name will call, 
And loving words will then be spoken, 
And they will say, "Her heart was broken." 
My message take, sweet evening breeze: 
Whisper it softly o*er the seas. 
And say my soul is soon to rise 
To regions bright beyond the skies. 
And if perchance my spirit then 
Can visit e'er the homes of men, 
A guardian angel I will be 
To him who only slighted me. 

Linton Grange, lyxH October, 1881. 




Hn 0U> Moman's XCbouabts on Gbristmas S>as* 

HEN the world seems dark and dreary 
And my heart is full of care. 
And Tm very lone and weary, 
Then I sit in my armchair. 

And I see the roses growing 

Round my windows all so fair. 
While the buds to blooms are blowing. 

As I sit in my armchair. 

Dark the day, or be it smiling. 
Light my load or hard to bear, 

There's a joy that is beguiling 
When I sit in my armchair. 

On this day, as I am singing 

Of the babe the Virgin bare, 
W^hat a peace to me is clinging 

Now I sit in my armchair. 
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And I'm waiting for that morning, 
And my hope is in ray prayer, 

For my Master's voice of warning 
As I sit in my armchair. 

Christmas, 1881. 




xraugbt b\> Suffenufl* 

HEY often come to her and say, 
" Take out my thorn ;" 
She gently moves the hurt away — 
Night yields to morn. 

They come to her their wounds to bind ; 

The wound is bound 
With tender touch and counsel kind — 

Repose is found. 

They come to her to tell their grief, 

Recount their woe; 
However . small, however brief. 

To her they go. 

Sweet sympathy she gives to all, 

And words so wise 
From her sweet lips for ever fall, 

And from her eyes. 

Though seeming bright, how well she knows 

Her own sharp thorn ; 
How much more cruel her own woes 

That must be borne. 

CoLDBLo', i8th January, 18S3. 
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